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AMERICAN BRAINS AND BRAWN. 


From the American school of commerce have been 
vraduated the best business men the world ever has 
known. This school is not confined to the limits of four 
walls nor does it prohibit any 
leviation from its courses. It 
s the greatest factor in the 
olitical and commercial af 
fairs of the people of the 

nited ‘States; it takes the 
iw material and turns out 

product at onee the ad 


iration and the despair of 


ther countries of the world. 
Certain fundamental prin 


jes must be observed by 


tudents who wish to do 

edit to themselves and to 

cir alma mater. These 

inciples are a willingness 

leurn, a retention of the 

wledge imparted and a 
sire to master each of the 

rious subjects ineluded in 

school’s eurriculum. 

ile hundreds of thou 

ls enter this school each 

ur comparatively few 
yress beyond the primary 

ides; having learned one 
ny these students are con 

and the great sehool is 
tent, to have them do it 

and again. Those who 

the successive degrees 
perfect their under 

ding of the knowledge 

rted by the instruetors 

is great business college 

rn take their places 

y the faculty and assist 
eveloping others by in 

ing and perfecting the 

ki ed 
P | 


ge which is im 
to willing students. 
as not been long since 
class's motto was 

ry man for himself. 

e devil got the hinder 
why, that was a mat 
i whieh the devil and 
hindermost were more 
y coneerned than was 
ne else at all interested. 

e of the greatest prob 
considered has been 
pertaining to the dis 

tion of competitors, At 
time it was thought the 
oper way to treat a com 
‘itor was with silent con- 
Inpt or bitter reproaches. 
was not regarded as a 
iman being, but as a com- 
etitor, and being a com- A 

etitor it not only was allow- 

ble but commendatory that he be robbed of every 
dmirable quality. This practice of eliminating the 
ompetitor, or at the least casting reproach upon 
iim, did not work out satisfactorily. It was per- 
Teetly proper for an operator to assure his customer 
that he would be robbed if he went anywhere else— 
that the competitor was a villain in whom no con- 
fidenee should be placeed—but at the same time and in 


the same way the competitor was bringing into ques- 
tion the character of the other, so the outcome may 
very neatly be summed up by paraphrasing the old 
admonition, trite but here well applicable, ‘‘Don’t 
go to that villain to be robbed; come in _here.’’ 





HENRY CROOK HORNBY, OF CLOQUET, MINN. ; 


Dominating Figure in Northern Pine Manufacture and Distribution. 


The. school of business took up this problem and 
finally decided by a majority vote to change its 
methods. On the ground that it is a great deal better 
to compete with a gentleman than a sealawag it was 
finally decided that the competitors should be gentle 
men, and forthwith they were. 

It affords a great deal of pleasure to give an out- 
line history of one who began in the primary branch 


of this great college, who has taken the successive de- 
grees modestly and honorably and now is enrolled as 
a member of the faculty of the lumber branch 
of the great American College of Commerce—Henry 
(rook Hornby, whose clean-cut, forceful countenance 
adorns this page. ‘‘ Adorn’’ 
is used advisedly, because 
this picture represents a type 
of business man to whom 
the country is greatly in- 
debted. Not alone has this 
«lass perfected its knowledge 
of how successfully to econ- 
duct a business, but, branch- 
ing out, has taken up other 
problems, commercial in their 
character, it is true, but so 
closely related to political 
and social progress that the 
advancement of the latter 
interests are contingent upon 
the unqualifiedly correct  so- 
lution of these questions. 

One further observation is 
pertinent before Mr. Horn- 
by’s career is recited. The 
business world today through 
its foremost representatives 
legislates on questions of 
vital concern to all. In no 
other branch of thought and 
effort are the principles of 
logic and equity so rigidly 
observed as in business leg- 
islation. While their activity 
affects selfish interests, so 
many people are considered 
that the outcome is in con- 
formity with right and jus- 
tice as those terms are un 
derstood and interpreted by 
the American people. The 
American school of com- 
merece has hranched out until 
today its principles and the 
ideas gained through inter- 
course and relations with 
others in the same and dif- 
ferent lines of trade are re 
flected not only in this coun 
try but as_ well abroad. 

April 29, 1866, a son was 
born to John and Elizabeth 
(Crimp) Hornby on the farm 
near Gilberttown, in Seott 
county, lowa, where this 
family resided. This son 
later was named Henry Crook 
Hornby. John Hornby was 
born in Yorkshire, England. 
He went to Canada when a 
boy and .from there moved 
to the United States, set- 
tling in Davenport, lowa, 
when that city searcely was 
worthy of the name of vil- 
lage. His mother was a na 
tive of Swansea, Wales. She died in 1868. John 
Hornby died in 1879. There is little in the early life 
of Henry Crook Hornby of special interest. His early 
life ran along lines such as are followed by thousands 
of young Americans. He attended the grammar and 
high schools at Davenport, graduating from the latter 
with the class of 1883. After leaving school he se- 

(Concluded on Page 91.) 
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| The American Lumberman is 
|| the only lumber newspaper having 
a large paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies 
of the American Lumberman dis- 
tributed weekly simce January 1, 
13,528! 

This is a circulation more tham 
double that of any other lumber 
newspaper and greater tham the 
combined subscription list of amy 
three other lumber papers. 




















THE MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


In his annual address W. H. White, president of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, called 
attention to one of the main objects sought by the 
association, namely, to perfect manufacture so as to 
meet the wants of customers and utilize raw material 
with the least possible waste. The latter feature has 
become especially essential because of the advance in 
the value of stumpage within recent years. These 
necessities of satisfying a varied demand with manu- 
factured stock and economizing lumber will be increas- 
ing exigencies as the years pass, and President White 
urged the members to bear these facts in mind. 

He commended the work of the secretary in keeping 
the members informed as to market conditions and 
prices as applied to the different kinds of stocks. The 
result has been that the members have been able to 
realize better and more uniform prices than formerly. 
Prices have been as low as the cost of timber and manu- 
facture would allow and leave a fair profit to the pro- 
ducer. Prices throughout the year have been based on 
the supply and demand. 

President White pronounced the question of inspec- 
tion the most important of any that had claimed the 
attention of the association. Much progress has been 
made in past years toward perfecting a standard of 
rules, and some important amendments have been made 
in the last year. One important point thus far has 
been omitted, he said; that is, both sides of a piece 
should be taken into consideration by the inspeetor when 
deciding on a higher grade, especially in thick stock. 

In the past the inspection rules have been too general 
in their terminology. Too much has been left to the 
judgment of the individual inspector. This has resulted 
in a lack of uniformity and the doubt concerning a 


piece has been against the producer. The manufac- 
turer has had to stand the loss, no matter how small 
the defect that has reduced the grade in the mind of 
the inspector. The result has been that for the higher 
grades the mill operator has received less for his lum- 
ber than its real value to the consumer. 

After December 1 the revised rules adopted at the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association will go into effect, and the Michigan asso- 
ciation will be in duty bound to accept them and put 
them into force. President White said that it had been 
found that the old plan of leaving the inspection rules 
alone and attempting to make good by raising prices 
was a poor one, because a concert of action on that 
basis was impossible. To stop work on the rules would 
be going backward. The most adhesive brake would 
not hold the operators on the hillside, and it is up hill 
that the mill men were driving the commercial wagon. 
As close an eye should be kept on inspection rules as 
on timber and the value of stumpage. 

As lumber shall become more searce producers of 
wood goods will turn out poorer articles and will use 
lower grades of lumber in doing it. Mill operators 
will have to adjust their grades to meet such conditions 
as they arise. 

The president particularly commended the work of 
the committee on rules and its chairman for the interest 
taken and the results achieved in securing the adoption 
of the amendments to the rules by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 

The membership of the Michigan association repre- 
sents 90 percent of the hardwood trade of that state, 
and Mr. White closed his address by predicting a suc- 
cessful future for the association. 





ACCEPTANCE OF REFUND OF FREIGHT OVERCHARGE. 


Certain interests have made a great deal of capital 
out of the alleged refusal of Fieber & Holmes, of 
Brookville, Ind., to accept a refund of freight charges 
of 2 cents a hundred pounds on certain lots of lumber 
bought by that firm., This story has been making the 
rounds of the press in every conceivable form and many 
learned editorial writers have used it as a yard stick 
by which to measure other lumbermen. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been convinced all along that full par- 
ticulars have not been given, but it has not considered 
this lack of detail due to any desire on the part of 
Messrs. Fieber & Holmes for notoriety, rather to the 
disposition on the part of the original author to play 
up its sensational features. 

When first the story appeared it was given in several 
short paragraphs, but it has been added to and devel- 
oped to such an extent that now columns are written 
ormamented with a wealth of detail which only the 
imagination can supply. For the general information 
of the lumber trade and for the guidance to those inter- 
ested in the refund of the 2-cent overcharge a letter 
from Fieber & Holmes containing a plain, straightfor- 
ward story of this case, written in answer to request 
for exact information, is reproduced: 


BROOKVILLE, IND., July 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In reply to yours of July 24, the reporter who pub- 
lished the item, as is usual in such cases, did not get all 
the facts. We were asked to sign by a lumber company a 
release of our interest in the freight rebates or, rather, re- 
fund of the overcharge, as the goods were sent in our name, 
it being stated in the letter to us that the railroads required 
this release. We felt that inasmuch as the 50 cents a 
thousand feet had been tacked on to us to cover this and 
we had added it to our prices to our customers it belonged 
to our customers and not to them nor to us. We declined 
to sign unless an effort was made to get it where we felt it 
belonged. Fieser & HOLMES. 

P. 8.—We received a column item in one of the New 
York dailies a few days ago. In commenting on it he said 
it would undoubtedly result in a revision of the Hepburn 
bill, as it showed its weakness very strongly. Would like 
copy of your issue in which you use this. 


The position taken is fundamentally sound. To state 
the ease briefly, the consumer pays the freight under 
ordinary conditions just as the consumer pays the tariff, 
the increase in wages and all other items of this sort. 
To this general rule there are many exceptions. For 
no kind of lumber has a fixed, arbitrary value been 
established. When from any cause the cost of manufac- 
turing and delivering is increased the first impulse of 
the producer is to add enough to the price to cover this 
increase. This simple method of absorption is not 
always possible, because lumber is sold in competitive 
markets. Under certain conditions 50 cents or a dollar 
added to the delivered price would operate to deprive 


the producer of his trade in some localities, hence when 
confronted by this state of affairs the manufacturer or 
seller must absorb the increase in the cost of lumber 
delivered. 

It would seem, in view of the differences of opinion in 
regard to the conflicting rights of the different branches 
of the trade to this 2-cent refund, that it may be possi- 
ble to clear the atmosphere by an illustration: What 
would have been the effect had transportation charges 
been advanced 100 percent instead of 2 cents a hun- 
dred pounds? Competition between yellow pine and 
other woods would not have permitted an arbitrary in- 
crease in the selling price of $3 to $8. Had manufac- 
turers retained their trade it would have been necessary 
for them to absorb practically all of the increased 
freight charge. Strenuous efforts undoubtedly would 
have been made to increase the selling price of yellow 
pine and these efforts would have been crowned with 
success, in part at least, because the country today can 
not get along without the product of the southern. pine 
mills. If during the four years the advanced rate re- 
mained in effect values had appreciated so as to cover 
the increase in freight charge to whom would refund 
be made at the end of that time? Every fair minded 
man would say at once, ‘‘ Why, to the producer, to be 
sure.’’ The facts in regard to this refund differ only 
from the case cited with respect to the degree. During 
the last four years values would have fluctuated in about 
the same manner they have had rates remained undis- 
turbed. 

The position taken by Messrs. Fieber & Holmes is 
correct fundamentally. It represents the somewhat dis- 
interested view of the middleman whose prices are based 
on the cost. It should be remembered, however, that the 
selling price of yellow pine is governed almost in its 
entirety by competition—competition between manufac- 
turers of yellow pine and competition between manu- 
facturers of yellow pine and producers of other woods. 
An increase of 25 cents, 50 cents or a dollar in the 
cost of production and cost of transportation has little 
if anything to do with the market value of the produgts. 
Notwithstanding all arguments in regard to this matter 
the increase of 2 cents a hundred pounds in the carrying 
charge imposed on yellow pine had nothing to do with the 
selling price. The producer added on this additional 
freight charge where possible and also where possible 
added on many times this freight charge. The cost of 
delivering lumber never has and probably never will 
regulate the selling price, but when the market value for 
lumber falls below the cost of the product delivered the 
mills have a way of meeting such a condition, and that 
is by stopping production. 
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NORTHWESTERN PINE AND HEMLOCK MOVEMENT FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, has made up a record of 
lumber shipments in June from the mills included in 
the association. Shipments during June, of this year, 
amounted to 159,148,863 feet, showing a decrease as 
compared to those of June, 1906, of 2,124,176 feet, or 
1.3 percent, which was not enough to cause any sur- 
prise, and might be attributable to circumstances that 
have no bearing on the season’s final results. Prob- 
ably the season’s backwardness had some influence. 

Total shipments for the six months ended June 31 
were 855,639,013 feet, an amount almost identical with 
that of the first six months of last year, the decrease 
having been only 1,092,506 feet, or 0.12 percent. If 
the spring had not been so backward it is safe to 
conclude that shipments this year would have ex- 
ceeded those of the first six months of 1906. The fol- 
lowing table shows the comparative movement of 
pine lumber in 1906 and 1907: 


1906. 1907 Decrease. Percent. 















*€ 
January . - 117,941,373 102,230,981 15,711,092 13.8 
February 132,757,759 109,552,956 23,204,803 17.4 
March 16¢ 749 157,171,392 3,488,357 2.1 
yO eee 131 563 150,562,174 *18,689,611 *14.1 
ER 152 038 176,973,347 *24,746,309 *16.2 
NO is enesn. gare 161,273,039 159,148,863 2,124,176 1.3 
Totals ...856,7381,521 855,639,013 1,092,508 12 


*Increase. 


The situation in respect to prices is stronger than 
heretofore, if that can be deemed a proper comparison 
when prices all along have been steady and firm. 
The latest pine lists issued put into effect the ad- 
vances forecast for several weeks in respect to the 
upper grades. Hemlock is recovering from its late 
weakness. No. 1 pine boards over 10 feet in length 
are $1 a thousand higher, and nearly all No. 3 
boards are up 50 cents above previous list figures. 
There have been advances of $1.50 a thousand on D 
flooring and C norway flooring. Pine selects of the 
D grade, 8 inches and wider, C and better norway 
and D siding show an advance of $1 a thousand. A 
grade called E siding is up $2 a thousand. No ma- 
terial price changes have occurred in the lower 
grades. Stocks are badly broken and trade has re- 
vived enough to satisfy the manufacturers and whole- 
salers. The producers of lumber in the Minneapolis 
district are counting on the advance of rail rates from 
the Pacific coast as some bar to competition from 
that direction, which naturally will help the demand 
for northern pine. 

Secretary Rhodes remarks that in view of the de- 
creased production of northern pine in the Minneapo- 
lis district and Wisconsin the figures shown are sig- 
nificant. The demand for white and norway pine 
has not been diminished by the advance in prices. 


Stocks evidently will be lower in the fall than ever 
before at a like season. The mill concerns have been 
asked to make a statement of stock on hand August 
1, and these reports will be tabulated for the informa- 
tion of the manufacturers at the semiannual meet- 
ing of their association on August 13. It is ex 
pected that it thereby will be shown that stocks were 
much lighter on August 1 than at a like date last 
year. 
, Hemlock shipments in June reported by thirty- 
eight manufacturers amounted to 19,970,652 feet, 
compared with 18,517,511 feet shipped last year in 
June. The total shipments for the first six months 
of the year reached 161,798,975 feet, compared to 
140,907,799 feet in the first half of 1906. This was an 
increase of 20,891,174 feet, or 14.8 percent. 

Hemlock shipments by months, comparative with 
last year, were as follows: 


1906. 1907. Increase. Percent 

January ...... 19,900,587 21,445,504 1,544,917 Sed 
February 23,962,989 22,095,816 *1,867,173 °7.7 
OO ee 33,212,984 35,999,430 2,786,446 8.3 
BD waecdsun 23,676,159 34,612,475 10,936,316 46.1 
aaa 21,637,569 27,669,006 6,031,527 27.0 
Re “aa aesinms 18,517,511 19,976,652 1,459,141 7.8 
Totals ...140,907,799 161,798,973 20,891,174 14.8 


* Decrease 





ADVISABILITY OF CERTAINTY AS TO WEIGHTS OF LUMBER SHIPPED. 


Early this year the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN advised 
those concerned in manufacturing lumber in a large 
way to put in track scales. It is a known fact that 
the claim departments of the railroad companies are 
overflooded with papers relating to applications for 
refund because of the excess weight of lumber shipped 
or for some other obvious reason. This advice was 
given on the theory that lumbermen were disposed to 
pay for every pound of freight they shipped and that 
were they in a position to satisfy themselves in regard 
to the correct weight of their products they could re- 
duce their claims to a minimum, practically enforce 
the payment of those made and relieve themselves of 
the untold worry and annoyance clustering around the 
claim question. 

From casual statements it has become known that a 
large number of operators have followed this advice 
and that they now are in possession of absolute informa- 
tion which enables them to determine for themselves the 
weight of the products they send out. 

A. few weeks ago, after a conference with representa- 
tives of several of the concerns having jurisdiction over 
claims and other traffic matters, a letter was framed 
asking lumbermen for detailed statistics, with a view 
of showing whether estimated weights as published by 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association made suffi- 
cient allowance to cover transportation charge. This 
was done on the theory that if yellow pine lumber 
weighed more than the estimate given for each item the 
estimate should be increased so that in figuring freight 
a sufficient allowance could be made to cover the actual 
eost. At the time this request was made it was known 
that the statistics asked for involved a great deal of 
work in their preparation, but compilations of this sort 
though somewhat costly to those making them would in 
the end save many times the salary of the clerical force 
employed for this purpose. Many responses to this 
request have been received and it is desired to give in 
full a letter written by William Mackenzie, traffic 
manager of the Industrial Lumber Company, of Beau- 
mont, Tex.: 


We regret that our records do not permit us to send you 
the statistics which you require without the expenditure of 
at least two months’ time going over each invoice with a 
corresponding expense bill and claim report. If there is any 
way which occurs to you whereby we could satisfy your 
needs without this vast amount of work we would be pleased 
to do so, for we appreciate fully the great benefit to the 
cause which you are undertaking. 

Our records show that we lodged 3,672 claims for over- 
weights and nonapplication of the stake allowance during 
the year 1906, aggregating $40,689.32, an average of $11.08 
a claim, and that claim payments during that year amounted 
to $10,601.44, with the great majority of the claims still 
unheard from. It is quite likely that other manufacturers 
were not so heavily overcharged as we were during the 
year 1906, because the bulk of our shipments were over 
the Gould roads and were not checkweighed by them, we 
being forced to pay freight charges on one scaling. 

Our experience has convinced us that this overweight evil 
is curable by one of two ways: 

First—tThe installation of track scales at important mill- 
ing points where the cars can be weighed light, as well as 
loaded, away from the rush of railway yard work and under 
proper conditions. . 

Second—By an arbitrary increase in the table of weights 
of Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association to the extent 
of 200 pounds a thousand feet on everything but kiln dry 
stock. 

It is notorious that the tare weights stenciled on the 
sides of cars are incorrect to a large extent, running from 
400 to 800 pounds over or under the actual weight of the 
car. 

The writer recently passed from two to three hours a 
day for five days at an important weighing point in Louis- 
iana where cars from fifteen mills were weighed daily, and 
he did not see one single car cut at either end or stationary 
while being weighed. The weighmaster, who was also yard 
clerk, relied upon the automatic scales and remarked that 
they had been short of switch engines and if they cut cars 
or weighed them stationary they could never get through 
with their work. This is the manner in which track scaling 


is done in the 
Santa Fe. 

The situation is so rotten and such a costly situation to 
both manufacturers and the carriers that agitation of th: 
matter by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will produce nothing 
but great benefit to the railways themselves as well as the 
manufacturers, and we hope that you will persist in the 
agitation. 

Statements made by traffic men of other lumber ship 
pers show overcharges to have been in about the same 
proportion as stated by Mr. Mackenzie. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been tied up in contesting 
claims arising in every way it is possible for an over 
charge to be made. The association is doing a magnifi 
cent work in its recently formed determination to keep 
a close watch on the methods of weighing lumber and 
also in its insistance that a record of the condition and 
quality of the stock shipped shall be maintained at all 
originating points. 

Many operators have come to the conclusion that the 
only way to settle these matters once for all is to put 
in track seales and weigh their own shipments. This 
course is not open to every manufacturer, because the 
shipments of the mills at some points are not sufficient 
to justify the expense and at others the output is not 
large enough. The cost of track seales ranges from 
$1,500 to $2,000 and inasmuch as claims many times 
that amount accrue during a year it would seem rea! 
economy were an investment of this sort to be made and 
facilities provided for determining the weight of Jum 
ber shipped. Of course, this would have no bearing 
on the claims made because of the application of th 
wrong rate or where no allowance was made to cover 
the weight of car stakes. Furthermore, clerical errors 
often would make it necessary to put in claim for refund 
because the agents of railroad companies assess freight 
on the wrong basis, but with track scales in perfect 
working order at the mills it shoul be a very eas) 
matter to convince the claim officials that a manifes 
error had been made and that the shipper is entitle: 
to a refund. 


south, with the possible exception of th: 





THE WARD RAILROAD IN MICHIGAN NOW A PART OF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL SYSTEM. 


In the issue of July 27 the statement was made by 
our regular correspondent that the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company had taken over the Detroit & Char- 
levoix railway, a line built by the late Dr. David Ward, 
and since his death belonging to the Ward estate. The 
line was built by Dr. Ward to provide an outlet for 
his famous tract of pine land in Otsego, Crawford, 
Antrim and Charlevoix counties, mainly in Antrim 
county, that extended from Frederic, on the Mackinaw 
division of the Michigan Central railroad, to East Jor- 
dan, on the south arm of Pine lake, in Charlevoix county. 
It thus has an outlet with Lake Michigan on the north- 
west and with the Michigan Central in Crawford county. 

It is further stated that the eastern terminal will be 
changed from Frederic to Grayling by a deflection 
from Deward. This change of terminal is said to have 
been determined on because Grayling is the division 
point on the main line, and the new road that will have 
to be built to make the desired change in terminal will 
traverse a tract of 30,000,000 feet of timber owned by 
Salling, Hanson & Co., that firm wishing to haul the 
logs to its mill at Grayling. The Detroit & Charlevoix 
liné is forty-four miles long and penetrates a rich tim- 
ber: district, the stumpage being largely owned by the 
Ward estate, covering, it is stated, 78,000 acres of land. 
It -is estimated that there yet remains on these lands 
300,000,000 feet of standing pine, although the Wards 
for years have been cutting some of the timber and 
converting it into lumber for the market. Moreover, 
there is estimated to be from 1,000,000,000 to 2,000,000,- 
000 feet of hardwoods and hemlock on the Ward lands. 

It is concluded that now that the Michigan Central 
has taken over the Ward railroad the greater por- 
tion of the timber to be cut on the great estate will go 


to Bay City for sawing, and that this diversion will add 
many years to the saw mill business at that point. It is 
said that a number of strong Saginaw river concerns are 
taking the initiative to form a syndicate to handle and 
manufacture the timber that will come off the new 
branch of the Michigan Central. In that case the logs 
would be railed to Bay City. The acquisition of the 
Detroit & Charlevoix railroad by the Michigan Central 
thus becomes the most important event that has hap- 
pened in connection with the lower Michigan lumber 
industry for some time. It is of especial moment to the 
lumber interests of Bay City. There are nine mills at 
that point, and the Richardson Lumber Company, of 
Alpena, is building another large one on the old Me- 
Ewen mill premises. That company has timber in Mont- 
morency county sufficient to stock its mill for twenty 
years, all of which will be railed to Bay City for saw- 
ing. The Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow Company and the 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, with a com- 
bined capacity of 40,000,000 feet a year, have timber 
enough in Otsego, Montmorency and Cheboygan coun- 
ties to stock the two mills for twenty years and are ne- 
gotiating for 100,000,000 feet more. Thus it can be 
seen that it will be at least a score of years before the 
song of the saws will no more be heard at Bay City. 
The modern exploitation of hemlock and the hardwoods 
is contributing to this prolonged result. 

The purchase of the Ward railroad by the Vanderbilt 
interests and the making of it a part of the Michigan 
Central system suggest the historical data lying back 
of the present status of the Ward properties. The oper- 
ations of Dr. David Ward in timber exploration and 
selection of pine lands in Michigan form a chapter in 
the history of the lumber interests of that state that 


reads like a romance. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN |! 
fortunate in possessing the complete memoirs of D1 
Ward’s life written by himself, in which are detailed 
the events that led up to his acquisition of the lands 
through which the Detroit & Charlevoix railroad runs. 
During the winter and spring of 1853-4 Mr. War 
surveyed lands for ‘‘ Monsieur Pomp,’’ as the Frenc! 
men in the woods then styled Francis Palms, an e) 
tensive timber operator of the time. John Mellen a 
sisted Mr. Ward. During the course of these surve) 
Mellen told Ward that he had traveled through un 
broken forests from Cheboygan to Saginaw, and during 
the trip he passed a mile or more west of Otsego ani 
Bradford lakes, and in that vicinity had _ traverse! 
miles of good cork pine; also other pine tracts situated 
two to three miles southeast of where Frederic was afte! 
ward located. Mr. Ward was so impressed with Mellen’s 
statement that he resolved to visit the locality on an 
inspection tour. He learned that the Sault Ste. Mari 
Canal Company, which had a grant of state lands and 
had acquired information concerning the rich pine re 
sources of the Otsego lake region, was intending t» 
claim the lands there and was preparing to send lookers 
into that vicinity. This aroused the enterprising spiri! 
of Ward, for he realized that if he succeeded in acquit 
ing title to any of the lands he would have to be quick 
about it. Then followed a race for possession of tlic 
coveted properties that probably never was exceeded in 
spirit and energy in any like attempt if, indeed, it was 
ever equaled. Addison Brewer, a United States sur 


veyor of hardihood and ability, had been chosen by the 
canal company to look up and locate the lands. 
hired three men to assist him. 
lakes were frozen and the snow three feet deep. 


Ward 
It was late in winter, the 
For 
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three weeks Ward and his party tramped through the 
snow and selected the best pine they could discover. 
Thus they completed selections of 16,000 acres of land. 
Starting out of the woods they crossed the exploration 
tracks of the canal company’s surveyors. This was an 
indication that the Ward party would have to hurry 
southward in order to enter their lands before the canal 
company’s agents should reach Ionia, where the land 
office was located. The story is an exciting one: of 
meeting provision packers of the canal company, deceiv- 
ing them by a ruse, stealing their canoe and floating 
down the Tittabawassee river to Saginaw. From that 


point he had to make a fierce race to Detroit to secure 
land warrants and money from William A. Howard, his 
backer. From Detroit he drove in a buggy to Ionia, but 
before he arrived at that destination he became aware 
that he was being closely followed by the Soo canal 
agent. Dr. Ward drove eighty-five miles to Lansing 
without change of horses or feeding, largely in the 
night, eating his luncheon as he went along. There he 
left his jaded horse and boarded the stage for Ionia. 
Arriving there at 5:30 in the afternoon he went to the 
United States land office and presented his list with the 
warrants and money to purchase the tracts designated. 


Thirty minutes after this transaction the canal com- 
pany’s agent rode up to the land office, his horse reeking 
with sweat. He rushed into the office and presented his 
lists, but found that the indefatigable doctor had been 
just a little too quick for the canal company. This is 
how the initiative was taken which resulted in the great 
Ward pine estate of Michigan. The loss of half an 
hour’s start would have frustrated Dr. Ward’s design. 

Subsequently Dr. Ward continued to explore and locate 
lands in Charlevoix, Antrim and contiguous counties, 
which greatly enlarged his original holdings in the 
vicinity of Otsego and Bradford lakes. 





TO WHOM SHALL EXCESSIVE FREIGHT CHARGES BE REFUNDED? 


A New York dispatch states that the southern rail- 
roads may contest the payment of refunds under the 
2-cent decisions on the ground that shippers are not 
entitled to them, during the time this higher charge 
was imposed, having advanced their prices. The 
plausible argument is advanced that the consumer is 
entitled to whatever refunds may be made, as the 
lumber using publie ultimately paid the advance in 
freight rates. With this laudable purpose in view, a 
recent dispatch states, the railroads have started a 
movement to secure an amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission act whereby the provisions for 
the payment of damages to shippers where excessive 


rates are imposed and collected shall be eliminated. 

This move on the part of the railroads certainly is 
a ’cute one. If the proposed amendment could be 
placed on the statute books the railroads would ask 
no additional favors. They could raise rates to monu- 
mental hights and after the shippers had battled 
and spent great sums in having the rates declared 
excessive and illegal they calmly could restore the 
old schedule and pocket the surplus they had col- 
lected during the time the illegal rates were in force. 

It may be that the railroads will experience some 
trouble when they come before the people and at- 
tempt to prove that they and they only are looking 


after the interests of the consumers. Railroad authori- 
ties admit it would be impracticable if not impossible 
to pay to the consumer his pro rata share of any in- 
crease in transportation charges, for the obvious rea- 
son that there is no means by which the portion of the 
individual could be determined. 

Verily, some of those looking after the railway 
companies have astute minds. That is what they are 
paid for, and to exercise it. The cold blooded. propo- 
sition of the enactment of the law prohibiting the 
repayment of a certain portion of excessive high rates 
to the man who pays the freight on the ground that 
the consumer eventually pays it is ingenious. 





GROWING TIMBER IS LEGALLY REAL ESTATE. 


lor several years lumbermen and the lumber press 
have been endeavoring to educate the people of the 
United States so that the latter will recognize the 
forces which have operated to increase lumber prices, 
One point has not received the attention it deserves, 
or at any rate has not been made as clear as it should 
have been. This has to do with the timber values and 
reasons therefor. 

Standing timber, according to the law laid down 
hy learned jurists, is real estate. After the trees 
are severed from the soil their trunks become per- 
sonal property. All timber must be used within a 
short time after it is felled or its value deteriorates 
rapidly. Every citizen worthy of the name under- 
stands why real estate appreciates in value in large 
cities and why farm lands take on additional worth 


as the population increases. Increases of this sort 
are due to a competitive demand for the real estate. 
The same features are active in determining the tim- 
ber values, which are governed in the same way as 
are other classes of real estate save that it is the 
timber more than the land itself that is in demand. 

When Columbus returned to Spain after discov- 
ering America it is probable that all right, title and 
interest Spain had in the new hemisphere could have 
been purchased for a few million dollars. The North 
American continent could have been bought for much 
less and any small tract of land such as is now repre- 
sented by the state of Illinois could have been had 
almost for the asking. As the new world gradually 
received its population real estate values began to 
rise. The story is familiar to everyone. While the 


ordinary citizen appreciates the forces which make 
land higher they are unwilling to concede that the 
same agents determine the value of timber. State 
street property in Chicago is valued at thousands of 
dollars a front foot owing entirely to the competitive 
demand for it. For agricultural purposes the land 
originally was valueless. Competitive demand for 
timber regulates its price. 

One. concern recently bought a block of timber and 
the logs from the tract when delivered at the mill 
cost close to $25 a thousand feet. The profit on lumber 
coming from this timber will be so infinitesimally small 
that the manufacturer probably will never find it. 

The competitive demand for timber, like competi- 
tion for other desirable real estate, has operated ma- 
terially to enhance its value. 





COMBINATIONS LEGAL AND ILLEGAL—SOME LEGAL PARADOXES. 


Since the adoption of the act ‘‘To Protect Trade 
ind Commerce Against Unlawful Restraints and 
Monopolies,’’? in 1890, and the amendment to this act 


of August 27, 1894, many organizations, corporations 
und individuals have been prosecuted under its pro- 
visions. In brief, it may be said the object of this 
tatute is to prevent the spoliation of people by in- 
telleetual thuggery. 
This act and the amendment to it, like all other 
veeping provisions, do not take into account the 
‘endeney of people of the present day to get together 
and diseuss these matters of common interest. Not 
uly have the business men of the country, through 
heir organizations, been brought together on matters 
mutual concern, but with the machinery at their 
mand they have exerted a powerful influence on 
e conduct of nearly every line of trade in the coun- 
ry. It is not possible under these circumstances to 
ke such action as will benefit one or two only, so 
iat whatever has been done has been for the ad- 
ancement and with the consent and approval of a 
vajority identified with any particular line of trade, 
id not infrequently for the general interest of all 
e people. Common custom in many instances has 
heen changed or modified as the direct outcome of 
ie many considerations of important questions 
rought before commercial associations. 
It is claimed by many logical workers and thinkers 
‘hat the purpose of the act adopted seventeen years 
40, as outlined in Section 1, no longer meets the 
‘ceeds of the business interests of the United States. 
‘he authors of this act did not conceive of the pos- 
ibility of trade being restrained for the benefit of 
‘ll people as well as for the betterment of the for- 
tunes of a few. Sections 1 and 2 of the act state: 
Section 1, Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade 
or commerce among the several states, or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person 
who shall make any such contract or engage in any such 
combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the court, 
Act July 2, 1890, c. 647, § 1, 26 Stat. 209. 


_ Every combination, trust ete. between persons engaged 
in importing any article from any foreign country into 
the United States, which is intended to operate in re- 


straint of lawful trade or free competition in lawful _ 


trade ete. is declared illegal, and every person so com- 
bining is punishable, by provisions of act August 27, 
1894, c. 349, §§ 73-77, set forth below: 

Section 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or com- 
bine or conspire with any other person or persons, to 
monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the 
several states, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the court. 


In contrast with this strict prohibition of all man- 
ner of combinations in restraint of trade is the act 
of June 29, 1886, to ‘‘Legalize the Incorporation of 
National Trades Unions.’’ The provisions of this 
act are given in full: 


Section 1. That the term “National Trade Union,’ in 
the meaning of this act, shall signify any association of 
working people having two or more branches in the states 
or territories of the United States for the purpose of aid- 
ing its members to become more skillful and efficient 
workers, the promotion of their general intelligence, the 
elevation of their character, the regulation of their wages 
and their hours and conditions of labor, the protection of 
their individual rights In the prosecution of their trade 
or trades, the raising of funds for the benefit of sick, 
disabled or unemployed members, or the families of de- 
ceased members, or for such other object or objects for 
which working people may lawfully combine, having in 
view their mutual protection or benefit. 

Section 2. That the National Trade Union shall, upon 
filing its articles of incorporation in the office of the 
recorder of the District of Columbia, become a corpora- 
tion under the technical name by which said National 
Trade Union desires to be known to the trade; and shall 
have the right to sue and be sued, to implead and be im- 
pleaded, to grant and receive, in its corporate or tech- 
nical name, property, real, personal and mixed, and to 
use said property, and the proceeds and the income there- 
of, for the objects of said corporation as in its charter 
defined; Provided, That each union may hold only so 
much real estate as may be required for the immediate 
purposes of its incorporation. 

Section 3. That an incorporated National Trade Union 
shall have power to make and establish such constitu- 
tion, rules and bylaws as It may deem proper to carry 
out its lawful objects, and the same to alter, amend, add 
to, or repeal at pleasure, nm 

Section 4. That an incorporated National Trade Union 
shall have power to define the duties and powers of all 
its officers, and prescribe their mode of election and term 
of office, to establish branches and sub-unions in any 
territory of the United States. 

Section 5. That the headquarters of an incorporated 
National Trade Union shall be located In the District of 
Columbia. 


Some of the purposes for which working people 
lawfully may combine are outlined. These purposes, 
as stated, are to ‘‘assist members to become more 
skillful and efficient; to promote general intelligence 
and elevation of character and the protection of in- 
dividual rights in the prosecution of their trade.’’ If 
it be lawful for people of this sort to incorporate 
and to combine for lawful purposes, as defined by the 
statute, how in the name of justice and equity would 
it be possible to bar any sort of an organization 
from the privileges to be secured under the provisions 
of this statute? 

The lumber associations have certain well defined 
objects in view. The articles of association of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association give this as the 
object of the organization: 

The object of this association is and shall be to secure 
and disseminate to its members any and all legal and 
proper information which may be of interest and value 
to any member or members thereof in his or their busi- 
ness as retail lumber dealers. 

The object of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, unless recently changed, is as fol- 
lows: 

It shall have for its object the protection of its mem- 
bers against unbusinesslike methods of wholesale and re- 
tail lumber dealers and others. It shall give such security 
in the way of debarring scalpers, regulations of inspec- 
tion and credits, the arbitration of disputed matters, as 
may be within the lawful power of such organization. 

If it be proper, lawful and in accordance with the 
provisions of the constitution for a charter to 
be given to a labor union for the ‘‘ purpose 
of aiding its members to become more  skill- 
ful and_ efficient workers’’ and for ‘‘the  pro- 
motion of their general intelligence, the elevation 
of their character, the regulation of their wages, of 
their hours and their condition of labor,’’ how can it 
be illegal for other citizens of the United States to 
form an association and enter into an agreement for 
the purpose of elevating and improving methods of 
doing business? Is it lawful under the constitution 
of the United States to extend to one class privileges 
which are denied other classes? 

The national incorporation act of trades unions also 
embraces under the act of June 1, 1889, means for 
the settlement or arbitration of difficulties between 
carriers and their employees. 
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THE IMPENDING SQUABBLE OVER THE AMERICAN-GERMAN TARIFF. 


All who closely read the newspapers and commer- 
cial journals and all who are familiar with foreign 
trade conditions know that on July 1 of this year 
a new tariff agreement between the United States and 
Germany went into effect. This agreement is a tem- 
porary arrangement preliminary to a comprehensive 
commercial treaty that it is expected will be made be- 
tween the two countries at some time in the future. 

There has been friction between the two govern- 
ments on the tariff question. Germany has wanted a 
reciprocal tariff arrangement under a most favored 
nation clause whereby certain of its products, par- 
ticularly wines, liquors and artistic products, watches 
etc., might enter this country at lower customs rates 
than under the Dingley tariff. 

The general tariff of Germany went into effect 
March 1, 1906, and would have gone hard for our ex- 
porters if a modus vivendi had not interfered. This 
acted as a postponement of Germany’s retaliatory tar- 
iff enforcement against this country until our gov- 
ernment could make some temporary arrangement that 
would placate the kaiser’s government and safeguard 
our exporters from the threatened higher rates on 
American goods. This new commercial agreement 
was perfected May 2, last, and went into effect July 
1, as has been said. 

According to official German statistics the annual 
average value of imports of American goods into Ger- 
many in the period from 1903 to 1905, inclusive, was 
$227,647,000. Under the new agreement 97.7 percent 
of the total importations from the United States con- 
tinues to be treated in Germany as importations of the 
most favored nations. 

On the other hand the total value of German goods 
that participate in the benefit of the new agreement 
amounted in the fiscal year 1906 to but $1,861,285, only 


1.4 percent of our total importations from Germany. 

This is the rosy view taken by Secretary Cortelyou, 
ahd it may be considered as representative of‘ the 
view of the administration. Undoubtedly our gov- 
ernment did the best it could under the circumstances 
to stave off the threat of Germany to place a higher 
duty on American grains, meats, fruits ete. As trade 
had proceeded during the previous years the balance 
was decidedly getting to be favorable to this coun- 
try. This nettled the Germans, especially in respect 
to the wine and liquor trade. They knew the vulner- 
ability of the United States to be the desire of the 
packers and manufacturers to extend their foreign 
trade. Hence the German threat to put up the import 
tax on American goods in retaliation for high duties 
on this side on German products. 

This caused the revenue authorities in the United 
States to sit up and take notice, not to say duck, to 
avoid the possible missiles aimed from the German 
shores. It was the motive of the temporary trade 
agreement that went into effect on July 1. 

Undoubtedly the American administration did the 
best it could under the circumstances. It reduced 
the duties on German products sufficiently to stop 
precipitate reprisals on the part of the Germans. At 
the same time it secured reductions in the schedule of 
German imports of American goods and commodities, 
especially food stuffs. The balance seemed to be 
greatly in favor of the United States. Secretary of 
the Treasury Cortelyou addressed Secretary of State 
Root congratulating him and the country upon the 
success of the trade agreement. Everything seemed 
to redound to the credit of the administration in the 
whole business. 

But no sooner had the results of the convention 
become known than American importers rose in stren- 


uous protest. They declared that Germany had skill- 
fully ‘‘bested’’ Uncle Samuel. It had gained what 
its exporters had long sought, namely, such a method 
of valuation “and custom house regulations as gave 
them all the advantage in international trade. It 
was a part of the agreement that duties on imports 
from Germany into the United States should be based 
on the export value of the goods at port of departure 
in Germany, fixed by the exporters. It was to be an 
arbitrary wholesale price, and naturally was a low 
one, and often below what the goods would sell for 
on the open German market. When American im- 
porters seek to buy goods on the other side at these 
export prices the Germans will not sell, saying they 
prefer to consign them to their American agents. 
These agents receive the goods and proceed to un- 
dersell the American merchants, which they can easily 
do on the basis of the low duty paid on the low ex- 
port valuation placed on the goods when consigned 
to the agents in this country. It is said that the 
great house of Marshall Field & Co. has been well 
nigh forced to cease exporting goods from Germany 
on this account. American merchants and manufac- 
turing associations are loudly protesting against this 
feature of the temporary tariff agreement because of 
the advantage to Germany involved. What the out- 
come shall be it is impossible to say. It is up to 
Congress to tackle the problem at its next session. 

The other side of the question is that of the Ameri- 
can export trade. There have been substantial re- 
ductions of the German duties on grain, fruits, seeds, 
live stock, meats etc. This is favorable to the agri- 
cultural class. But Germany still maintains the ad- 
vantage in such products and manufactures as it is 
most anxious to place in the hands of dealers in the 
United States. 





UNTENABLE REASONS ADVANCED TO SUPPORT 10-CENT ADVANCE IN RATES FROM PACIFIC 
COAST TERMINAL POINTS TO EASTERN CENTERS OF DEMAND. 


A statement was printed in the July 6 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN showing the relation between 
the cost of conducting transportation and the earn- 
ings from freight and passenger traffic. This com- 
pilation included fifty-seven of the great railroad 
companies of the United States, covering the opera- 
tions of eleven of them for the calendar years ended 
December 31, 1905, December 1, 1906, and the fiscal 
years of the other roads ended June 30, 1905, and 
June 30, 1906. An extract from this table showing the 
statements of the western lines should prove of inter- 
est in view of the announced increase in the charge 
for carrying lumber as given herewith: 


vance the rates given by President Louis W. Hill. 
There are a few hundred other causes, reasons and 
excuses for advancing the rate, but it is not neces- 
sary to mention each one separately. 

One in every way worthy of notice, however, is 
that the railroads want more money because the price 
of lumber has advanced. When the lumber industry 
was fighting tooth and nail to make both ends meet 
the railroads looked on complacently and collected 
their regular charges. The railroad companies made 
no effort to participate in whatever losses low prices 
have occasioned, but now that saw mill products are 


COMPARISON OF RAILROAD EARNINGS AND COST OF CONDUCTING TRANSPORTATION. 


Ycar ending December 31, 1905. 


Earnings. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........-.+++--++ 65,973,045 
DAPUTIUMNONE oo. o.c.6 003.6 00.0 00:0:06056066-005%0 500 See 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..........------ 49,884,114 
Wisconsin Central ....ccceccccccccccccsecese 6,650,884 
Chicago Great Western.........0.eeeeeeeeeeee 7,377,710 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie....... 8,716,622 
CREE THOPUROER 6o.c koe co ccc res cats setsrinscions 43,526,088 
TROPRRAET: PACIRE .c.oni0.c'6ic.cc06.csiccieees 0000 5:60 50,722,886 
Union Pacific (railroad operation only)........ 58,756,846 
SN SEINE ooo. 050. 0:6 te bide 0d 00.054 0'9'0 0 6-90 & 95,515,158 
Santa Fe System. ......cccscccssecrccscccces 68,375,837 
Denver & Rio Grande... ......ccccccccscccvcvce 17,031,507 


Slight increases are shown in the cost of conducting 
transportation as reported by the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific. The Southern 


Year ending December 31, 1906. 


Cost of fercent Cost of Percent 
conducting 0 conducting of 
tr’nsportatn, earnings. Earnings. tr’nsportat’n, earnings. 
19,352,056 29.33 74,146,671 22,354,707 30.15 
21,460,447 38.50 63,481,578 22,786,687 35.88 
18,280,457 36.65 55,423,053 19,699,381 35.54 
2,466,141 37.08 7,118,576 2,618,434 36.78 
2,276,677 30.81 8,573,148 2,631,516 30.69 
2,687,174 30.83 11,574,462 3,450,288 29.72 
10,463,218 24.04 51,276,280 12,676,737 24.72 
12,565,740 24.77 61,223,476 15,673,348 25.60 
18,927,128 23.70 66,879,142 16,203,783 24.2% 
29,691,600 31.08 105,632,549 29,683,881 28.10 
21,362,860 $1.24 78,044,347 23,370,572 29.94 
5,632,606 33.07 19,686,114 6,621,986 33.63 


worth more than they were four or five years ago the 
railroads ask for a greater share of the gross re- 
turns. In support of this position the railroads say: 


and in the usual manner it was forwarded until it 
reached Minnesota Transfer. The cost of carrying 
these thirty-five cars nearly 2,000 miles was made up 
of wages of the crews, the coal and oil consumed by the 
engine and cars and a pro rata share in the general 
expense and cost of maintaining equipment and 
roadway. Now if another train containing fifty load 
ed cars was forwarded the expense would be little if 
any greater. The consumption of coal and oil might 
be increased and there would be also the wear and tear 
on the additional equipment, but these items are of 
so little importance as to deserve little attention. If 
both trains had been loaded with lumber the revenue 
from the 35-car train at $300 a car would have been 
$6,600; from the 50-car train $8,000. Tonnage is 
afforded which enables the railroad company to load 
every engine it possesses to the limit of its capacity. 
In fact it has been a case of overloading locomotives 
rather than underloading and some losses have been 
occasioned on this account. But the ability to mak: 
up full train loads represents a difference in th 
earnings of the railroad companies conservatively 
estimated at $1,000 to $2,000. Costs of conductiny 
transportation have not increased in any such way 01 
the railroads long ago would have been put out of 
business. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN holds this view of rat: 
matters and railroad operation: ‘*An inerease in 
traffic is equivalent to a reduction in the expense ot 
carrying freight.’’ 


Pacific and the Santa Fe show a considerable decrease 
in the cost. The increase in the cost on the Union 
Pacific in 1906 over 1905 was 0.83 percent; on the 
Great Northern was 0.68 percent, and on the Union 
Pacific 0.53 percent. The decrease on the Southern 
Pacific was 2.98 percent, and on the Santa Fe 1.30 to sell bring greater returns?’’ as well. Lumbermen believe that they are fighting 
percent. That such argument is superficial must be admitted for their very existence and under this impressio! 

This statement shows that the expense connected by everyone who knows anything about the lumber they are situated so as to make a grand defense 0 
with the actual movement of freight is covered by business. The increase in the value of lumber has ; 
the narrow variation of only 3 percent. The great not been $4 to $10 a thousand feet during the last 
northwestern lines—the Northern Pacific, Great four years, as claimed by the railroad companies. 
Northern and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—show a ‘The average mill price probably is not more than $4 Reasons for the advance are as numerous al: 
variation of less than 1 percent, an increase. or $5 higher than it was three years ago. This gain varied as were the reasons for the ear shortage give: 

According to a recent:statement of W. W. Brough- in part is made up by a greater profit to the manu- out last winter by different railroad interests, Lumber 
ton, general traffic manager of the Great Northern facturer, but the bulk of it is absorbed by the higher men accepted all of the statements with a grain 0! 
railway, lumber comprises more than one-half of the price paid for timber supplies and labor. salt and very generally came to the conclusion that 
eastbound traffic. It is claimed by the railroad of- It must be admitted that the railroads pay more it was bad management more than anything else 
ficials that one reason for advancing rates is because for supplies of all descriptions, but with their equip- which caused embargoes to be placed on shipments 0! 
the eastbound traffic so greatly exceeds the west- ment and the work of their train crews it is possible lumber by practically all of the northwestern lines. 
bound that it has been and will continue to be neces- to handle so much more tonnage as more than to off- With respect to the advance in rates lumber shippers 
sary to haul empty cars west in order to move the set the increase in the actual cost of running a train. believe it is bad judgment, and the sole object they 
tonnage. For this reason rates are to be advanced For the purpose of illustration, say a train left have in view now is to convince railroad officials that 
so as to cover the cost of hauling the empties west. Seattle with a load of thirty-five cars. At division the lumbermen’s diagnosis of this case is correct beyond 
This is the cause offered for the determination to ad- points the train was placed in charge of other crews ll question. 


‘“Why, three years ago we paid $7 for ties; now we 
are paying $13. We paid $25 for siding and now we 
are paying $32. Why shouldn’t we advance rates? 
Everything we buy from you costs us a great deal 
more money, so why should not the one thing we have 


Within the last ten days the western lumber ass: 
ciations have raised more than $100,000 which is t 
be used to convince the railroads that the advan 
in rates has been unreasonable and unjust not onl; 
to the lumber interests but to the railway interest: 


their rights and a gallant attack upon the railroa 
corporations which have acted in a manner inimi: 
al to the interests of lumber producers. 
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CONCRETE VS. WOODEN TIES, 


Realizing that the increasing shortage of timber 
adaptable for use in tie making is becoming a greater 
problem every day, especially in view of the big in- 
crease in trackage due to extension and multiplica- 
tion of genera] railroad and interurban lines, railroad 
managers have been experimenting with concrete to 
some extent of late years with a view to supplanting 
on their roads wooden ties with ties made from this 
material. 

The limited and rapidly decreasing supply of tim- 
ber in late years has caused timber ties to become poor 
in quality and high in price. As an illustration of 
this, one large eastern railroad has planted since 1902 
approximately 480,000 yellow locust trees with a view 
of obtaining ultimately a partial supply of tie timber, 
and it is the intention of this railroad to plant 800,- 
000 additional trees. While this idea might be prac- 
ticable in some instances, it would hardly be put into 
general use, and should concrete be found to be an 
available substitute the tie question would in some 
degree be solved. 

Experiments conducted with the new tie material 
have resulted in some cases in partial success, in 
others in complete success, while some roads have 
pronounced it a failure. Two serious objections are 
urged against the adoption of the new material, one 
of which is the tendency of the concrete to break 
away from the reinforcement when steel is used and 
the second is the trouble in keeping the fastenings 
in the ties. These conditions might have been antici- 


WITH THE ADVANTAGE IN TRADE STILL WITH THE LATTER. 


pated, however, by any one familiar with concrete 
and are to some extent preventable. 

Concrete ties have been used to some extent by the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railway, the tie 
used being one of special construction and designed 
by one of the engineers of that road. These ties 
have been used in a slow track three years or more 
and apparently are good for many more years’ serv- 
ice. Their use in a fast track has been found to be 
unsatisfactory by this road and its engineers are of 
the opinion that they are not suitable for tracks 
which carry a very heavy traffic at high speed. This 
does not mean, however, that they should not be 
used for yard tracks or any other tracks which carry 
their traffic, however heavy it may be, at a slow speed. 
It is the belief of the officials of this road that con- 
crete ties have a great field wherever wooden ties on 
account of curvature or for any other reason fail to 
maintain gage, cut out rapidly or are otherwise ob- 
jectionable. 

It is estimated that about 5,000 concrete ties are 
now in use, the various roads employing them to some 
extent being as follows: Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (including its several divisions), 2,943; 
Pennsylvania lines, 450; Lakeside & Marblehead rail- 
road, 550; Sandusky City Waterworks track, 120; 
Ann Arbor railroad, 77; Lake Erie & Western rail- 
road, 24; Wabash railroad, 25; Chicago & North-West- 
ern railway, 15. 

The chief engineer of the Illinois Central railroad 


does not regard concrete ties as of much value. Out 
of twenty different ties made from this material 
submitted to this road for adoption but three were 
thought to show sufficient merit to warrant a service 
test, one of the three being of the reinforced type: 
Over 50 percent of the ties used by this road were 
found to be cracked and broken, owing to the fact 
that it is impossible to maintain an even bearing for 
the lower surface of the tie throughout its entire 
length, and any unevenness in bearing results in the 
tie breaking or cracking. Difficulty was also encoun- 
tered in finding a satisfactory method of securing the 
ties to the rail and no arrangement was made in any 
of them to keep the rail from creeping. One good 
point was found in their favor, however, that being 
their incombustibility, a tie made from concrete being 
of value at points where the engine fires are drawn 
or cleaned. Concrete ties withstand the action of the 
fire indefinitely where a wooden tie would be de- 
stroyed within a few months. 

Should the use of these ties be found practicable 
some advantages might be gained over the use of the 
wooden tie. The concrete tie is of greater bulk and 
weight and there is no difficulty in obtaining suf- 
ficient weight for stability without reaching too high 
a cost. The manufacture of concrete ties is simpler 
and requires a far less expensive plant than does 
that of steel ties. Furthermore there is no depend- 
ence on market conditions as when other materials 
are used. 
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NEW AND UNAPPROACHED CATALOG OFFERED; 1,200 PAGES, COUNT ’EM. 


Now that retail lumber dealers have taken up the 
fad of collecting catalogs, color cards and autographs 
of the department managers of the great mail order 
houses they will be interested in the startling, un- 
paralleled offer of a well known Chicago mail order 
house. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels much indebted 
to a good friend in the trade who has forwarded a copy 
of the unparalleled catalog offer of this enterprising 
Chicago concern. Inasmuch as this paper and the peo- 
ple who work on it almost without exception are resi- 
dents of Chicago neither it nor they are privileged to 
send in a ecard and ask for a catalog, nor are they at 
liberty to buy any of their necessities from the great 


emporiums, 

This ‘‘new big catalog No. 117’’ is now ready and 
earnest invitations are being sent out to everyone other 
than those now living in Chicago to send for a copy. 


This catalog contains 1,200 pages, count ’em. 

Now the ordinary catalog of the ordinary business 
concern is more or less a business affair. It may be 
printed in a@ very handsome manner on a high quality 
of paper and it may give some very important and very 
accurate information in regard to the quality of the 
goods therein advertised. This mammoth publication 

1,200 pages, count ’em—differs from all other cata- 
logs heretofore published. Here is what this great 
publication offers to those who send for it: 

‘*Tt’s a wonderful book, the greatest catalog we ever 
made. You will be surprised at the great offers, in- 
ducements, privileges, liberal terms, low prices, fine 
soods, new styles, beautiful illustrations; you will be 
ielighted with our new and wonderful offers on stoves, 
luggies, furniture, clothing, sewing machines, paint, 
ream separators ete, etc., everything in merchandise, 

erything you could possibly use or want to buy. You 
ced to know about the new goods and the new prices 

lowest in the world), and the new Catalog No. 117 
ells it all.’’ 

In fact you will absolutely and unquestionably be 
iclighted. You ean stop your subscription to the home 

iper because the home paper may not have more than 


four pages and appear once a week. Here you get one 
thousand two hundred (1,200) pages—count ’em—which 
should furnish reading matter and pictures to delight 
the eye for the next twelve months. The admonition is 
not given but it might be well not greedily to devour 
this catalog immediately upon its arrival but to set 
aside four pages to be perused each day. It is not 
well to look at the catalog on Sunday, so there will be 
enough to last a year if you count out the holidays and 
Sundays. This magnificent art gallery, this compen- 
dium of master pieces of hack writers of advertisements, 
may be had for the asking. 

After one of ~ 
these magnificent, 
wonderful, unpar- 
alleled books has 
been received the 
AMERICAN’ LU M- 
BERMAN suggests in 
all sincerity that 


homes of the fortunate possessors of this great 
compendium of literature, science and art contained 
within the 1,200 pages—count ’em—of this great 
work and by force or stealth break in and steal it. 
Each fortunate possessor of this catalog should buy a 
rapid fire gun, page 23; a bull dog, page 987, and a log 
chain, page 673, in order to fully protect his unique lit- 
erary property. 

The terms by which this valuable asset can be had are 
given in detail on the reverse side of the card being 
sent out, which in the interests of accuracy is repro- 
duced herewith in full: 


FILL OUT BLANK LINES BELOW, STAMP AND MAIL 
THIS CARD AND GET OUR NEW BIG BOOK FREE 


To get our new, wonderful 1200-page big book, Canciones 
put a stamp on other side and mail this card to us: we will send you immediately the great new Cutalogue, the most important, 
most interesting. most valuable money saving catalogue ever issued. 
DO IT NOW, 40n't put it off. “Sit down now before you forget it, fill out the blank lines below, stamp and mail 
= this card and in a few days you will receive, free and postpaid. the greatest book ever printed. our 


ie No. 117, just fill out the blank lines below. writing plainty. 


° ° ae 

it be treated with new Catalogue No. 117. As a special favor to us: since you will in a few days, get our very latest big book free, won't 
. ; you please hand your old Sears-Roebuck catalogue to a friend or neighbor who isn't supplied and give us the name and 

the respect due it, address below of this party. so we Can write him or her and ask fora trial order? Please do this and we will appreciate it 


and the manner of more than we can sa 
this treatment pre- 
viously has been 
set forth at length Name - 


To SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago: 


Please send me your new big Catalogue No. 117 free and postpaid 





in these columns. 
Only one criti- pPostoffice 


On above line write your own name plainly and in full. 


State 





cism can _ possibly 
be made on this 
distribution of R. F. D. No. 
magnificent litera- 





Street and No 


On above lines write your own address plainly. 











On lines below write the name and address of the party to whom you handed our old Sears-Roebuck catalogue. 
ture and unparal- SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.: Complying with your request, I have handed my old catalogue to 


leled art. It is 
conceivable that WName 





those who are un- 
able to differen- Postoffice 


State oa 





tiate between their 
own and other 
people’s property 
will visit the 


R. F. D. No. 





Street and No. — 


P3345 If you have no old Sears-Roebuck catalogue just state on above Name line “I have no old catalogue.” 








AN INTERESTING STORY FROM SPOKANE BUT BADLY SHOT UP BY UNVERIFIABLE STATEMENTS. 


\ statement comes from what seems to be fairly good 
ithority at Spokane, Wash., that would be very inter- 
‘ing and important if it were  provably true. 
is to the effect that the Chicago, Milwau- 
& St. Paul Railway Company designs to con- 

‘rt the water power of the St. Joseph river, 
idaho, by means of a system of great dams, into 

lectrie energy for the running of its trains between the 
sitter Root mountain divide and Puget sound, a dis- 
ince of about 500 miles. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
las referred this statement to an official of the railroad 
in this city, who fails to verify it as a whole, but adntits 
that the company may build some dams in the St. Joseph 
river, a tributary to Coeur d’Alene lake, and utilize the 
power thus acquired for electric motor purposes. 

_The statement from Spokane particularizes as follows: 
Nine million dollars is the amount that, it is said, will be 
expended by the railroad company in the development of 
180,000 horsepower by harnessing thirty-five miles of 
the St. Joseph river between North Fork and St. Joseph, 
in the Coeur d’Alene district of northern Idaho. The 
power thus acquired will be used for carrying freight 
across the Bitter Root divide and operating a score of 
saw mills and other plants. The work, it is said, is to 
be completed in three years. The undertaking, it is 
claimed, will be a test of the feasibility of substituting 
electricity for steam in railroad locomotion, and if it 
shall prove to be successful it will be adopted on the new 
St. Paul road from Missoula, Mont., to Puget sound, a 
distance of 600 miles. 

The statement from Spokane is so circumstantial as to 


proclaim that C. B. Price, a hydraulic engineer of wide 
experience, also connected with the electrical department 
of the road, has undertaken the project, and it is pro- 
nounced so feasible that A. J. Earling, president of the 
company, recently went over the ground on an inspec- 
tion tour, accompanied by a staff of engineers. The 
plans presented by Mr. Price show that practically every 
available foot of water in the river can be controlled for 
power purposes. 

Probably all that has been done is tentative and is not 
yet finally resolved on or planned out in its entirety. 
But the statement from Spokane, which has been 
sent marked ‘‘complimentary’’ to several of the trade 
and other papers in Chicago, and probably other cities, 
goes on to particularize further. It says that electric 
power will be employed especially in tunnels. The 
stretch of line between the Bitter Root mountains and 
Rock lake, Washington, is one of recurring tunnels. 
The survey shows fourteen tunnels in 150 miles of road, 
the aggregate being 10,000 feet. The longest tunnel 
will be that of Lost Pass, 4,000 feet. Others range 
down to the shortest, fifty feet. 

Between St. Joseph and Chatoolet the line will run 
along the river, grading on that part of it being now 
in progress and several tunnels have been cut. Men to 
the number of 2,000 are employed and 5,000 more are 
soon to be put on the division above St. Joseph. Forty 
surveyors are in the field between St. Joseph and North 
Fork. 

The statement from Spokane has it that three dams 
are to be constructed at once, and it is given out that 


others will be in operation within three years. One 
of them is to be at Little Falls, three miles above St. 
Joseph, which will be eighty-six feet high and will de- 
velop over 5,000 horsepower. Another will be placed 
at Cottonwood island, ten miles farther up stream. 
Ideal sites for dams are to be found at frequent in- 
tervals along the river and there will be comparatively 
little cost in acquiring flowage rights. 

At Elk prairie there is a broad stretch of bottom 
land that would be entirely overflowed by a dam placed 
there, and it is said that the company recently bought 
the MeMichels ranch, covering this area, for $20,000, 
or $1.25 an acre. In most cases the river runs either 
through a canyon of high rock walls or the mountain 
bases slope to the river, giving the water little room to 
spread. It is said that a dam eighty-six feet high at 
Little Falls would back water twelve miles. From North 
Fork to the summit of Bitter Root mountains the line 
runs on a 1.7 percent gradient, the equivalent of 1.4 
average fall, or nearly seventy-five feet to the mile. 

Our Spokane informant, or misinformant, as the case 
may be, alleges that in addition to operating the heav. 
iest division of the new road the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul company expects to make use of the St. Joseph 
river water power in developing the resources of the 
country through which the line will pass. The Monarch 
Lumber Company, said to be backed by the railroad 
interest, has acquired nearly 100,000 acres of timber 
land in northern Idaho, 28,000 acres of the total being 
adjacent to the new road. Some of this timber ‘is esti- 
mated at 10,000,000 feet to the quarter section, while 
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a good average is 2,000,000 feet. Thousands of acres 
lie along the St. Joseph and St. Maries rivers, so that 
the timber can be logged into the streams or banked 
along the railroad. Branch lines are contemplated from 
St. Maries:up the river of the same name, where the 
Monarch Lumber Company has much stumpage. Two 
saw mills are now in course of construction at St. 
Joseph by the same company, with a combined daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet. A large pulp mill is to be 
erected near the site of these mills, it is said. This 
plapt is said to be backed by Mr. Price, the engineer 
spoken of in connection with the electrical power devel- 
opment of the district, and he being a paper mill expert 
it is conjectured that the pulp enterprise is also a sub- 
sidiary undertaking of the St. Paul interest. Our en- 
thusiastie informant declares that tributary to the St. 
Joseph, St. Maries and Coeur d’Alene rivers and the 
Coeur d’Alene lake there is timber to the amount of 
25,000,000,000 feet, or enough to keep the mills of Coeur 


d’Alene, Harrison, Hayden lake and St. Joseph in 
operation 150 years; a statement, of course, the truth 
of which depends on the number and size of the mills 
that hereafter shall be built. Nobody knows what will 
happen within 150 years along this line and any guess 
woyld be but a wild hazard. 

The whole story of the Spokane exploiter is a good 
fabrication, containing no doubt some facts embellished 
with a good deal of enthusiastic conjecture. It is, how- 
ever, interesting as a story. It might be taken mainly 
as a prophecy. That the district in northern Idaho to 
be traversed by the new line will be wonderfully de- 
veloped there can be no doubt, and it may be that in 
this case the prophecy is nearly or quite tantamount to 
fulfillment. 

In an interview granted a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with E. D. Sewall, assistant 
to President A: J. Earling, of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company, Mr. Sewall stated that the 


report from Spokane, marked in every case ‘‘compli- 
mentary,’’ had been sent to about a score of trade and 
other papers and that several requests had been made on 
him to verify the. story. He said that while it is true 
in a general way that all the railroads might eventually 
adopt electricity as a motive power, the project as out- 
lined in the report for all the stretches of line men- 
tioned was out of. the question and could not be con- 
firmed. Electricity might be tried for short distances 
and ultimately might be more extensively adopted, but 
just now the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul officially 
Knows nothing of the plans and undertakings described 
in the Spokane letter. 

That word ‘‘ officially’? may cover up a mighty large 
design, however, for railroad men are not free to give 
away projects to the newspapers much in advance of the 
letting of contracts, to say nothing of the effect that 
such advance information may have on the stock and 
bond market. 





CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYER 


Of late years many employers have come to look 
upon labor as a commodity. The demand for workers 
from all sources has been so great as to give an impetus 
to the affairs of those who make a business of bringing 
large numbers of laborers together and for a consider- 
ation turning them over to employers in one line or an- 
other. The great steel mills, foundries, factories of all 
descriptions, railroad builders, saw mills, logging 
camps and farmers have been in the market for one 
to five thousand ‘‘hands.’’ Asa result of these condi- 
tions the worker is looked upon as a unity of quantity 
rather than as an individual. This has been an injus- 
tice to the laborer—an injustice sanctioned and ap- 
proved by the labor organizations—and it has been a 
positive detriment to those by whom the labor is em- 
ployed. 

For two years or more there has been a competitive 
demand for workmen. The labor agencies have been 
and are offered attractive considerations to bring 50, 
100 or 1,000 workmen together and secure their ac- 
ceptance of the employment offered. A very consider- 
able proportion of the hundreds of thousands of im- 
ported labor is bought and sold in the market. There 
is no bargain made and really no agreement entered 
into between the employer and empleyee as indi- 
viduals. Both of the principals to whatever agreement 


made are represented by an agent authorized to act. 
Employment is offered in good faith by saw mill 
operators who are forced to go into the market in this 
way in order to secure crews to man their operations 
and employment will be given so long as reasonably 
fair service is rendered. The undesirable class of 
laborers, who are the only ones bought and sold on 
the market in this open fashion, have certain inalien- 
able rights which they use or abuse to their limit. 
The constitution of the United States makes it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to compel anyone to perform 
those acts which he covenants and agrees to perform. 
Failure to render the services agreed upon may make 
the party violating the covenant liable for heavy 
damages, but if he elect to pay damages rather than 
fulfill his part of the contract he is privileged to do so. 
All of the so-called peonage cases in the south in 
which lumbermen have been concerned grew out of a 
contract. This contract was made between a represen- 
tative of the company and some employment agency, 
and by its terms certain laborers agreed in considera- 
tion of having their fare paid to perform sufficient 
labor to offset the cost. A first view of the conditions 
under which they were to work and live frequently 
has caused them to desert singly or en masse, leaving 
the other party to the contract minus railroad fare and 


AND EMPLOYED. 


workers. Of course, every laborer now understands 
that his services are in demand; that if he does not 
like the way things are conducted at one point he can 
secure a position at another without trouble or delay. 
He knows there is more work than workers and that 
everyone is anxious to secure and maintain full crews. 
Knowing this, many of them have deliberately entered 
into an agreement to work for certain concerns, 
making those certain mental reservations not recog 
nized or approved by those who believe in fair dealing. 
In some cases efforts have been made with the assist 
ance of the local officers of justice to compel the per 
formance of contracts of this nature. Such acts con 
stituted a technical violation of the so-called peonage 
law and made the offender liable thereunder. 

It would be well for some operator when confronted 
by a condition of this sort to make a horrible example 
of those who have deliberately set about to take an 
unfair advantage of those who offered employment in 
good faith. Employers of labor cannot collect dam 
ages for breach of contract because ordinarily those 
who violate such agreements cannot be reached in this 


way. A few prosecutions on a charge of obtaining 
money under false pretenses, due care being observed 
in publishing broadcast the details of the charge, 


would cause these violations to diminish with rapidity 





DEVASTATION THREATENED A GREAT TERRITORY BY UNJUST RAILROAD EXACTIONS. 


No one is qualified to state how many people, di- 
rectly and indirectly, are dependent upon the lumber 
industry of the far west. Settlement in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon and part of California may be 
divided into three classes—agricultural, mining and the 
saw mill. It is not possible at this time to give de- 
tailed figures showing the divisions of population with 
respect to occupation, but it is safe to assume that out- 
side of the large cities 40 to 50 percent of the towns 
and villages and an equal percentage of people are de- 
pendent wholly upon the prosperity of the lumber in- 
dustry. It is incumbent upon those who manage the 
affairs of the railroads to consider the probable effect of 
the advance in rates upon the saw mill industry in the 
small towns whose very existence is indissolubly bound 
up with a continuation of the enterprise. Anything 
tending to limit or restrict the successful conduct of the 
lumber business has a direct adverse bearing upon the 
people connected with this industry. 

The question of preéminence as between the people 
and the railroads is very similar to that of whether the 
egg preceded the chicken or the chicken the egg. It is 
true that the present distribution of the population of 
this country could not be maintained without the assist- 
ance of the iron highways. It is equally true and ap- 
parent that the railroads could not be operated success- 
fully without the people. Diversity of employment and 
separation of interests tend to make the state and the 
community powerful because in the event of the failure 
of some special line of effort others will meet with suc- 
cess. Failure in any line, however, has a direct influ- 
ence upon communal or sectional development because 
it limits the purchasing ability of those connected 
with it. 

Primitive people exchanged one commodity for an- 
other. Grain is given in payment for live stock; live 
stock for weapons of the chase or for personal prop- 
erty of any kind that might be desired. Civilized peo- 
ple adopt a standard of value by which the worth of 
labor and manufactured articles is measured. In this 
country workmen are paid wages with which they pur- 
chase shelter, clothing and food. The individual per- 


forms sufficient labor of a certain kind for many people 
and leaves to many others his share in other lines of 
work. Out in the logging camps one man does noth- 
ing but cut down trees. His clothing may be made by 
someone else in a city thousands of miles distant. His 
food may be transported hundreds of miles and when 
it reaches camp it is prepared by one or two men em- 
ployed especially for that purpose. To deny the worker 
opportunity to perform his appointed task is to deny 
him ability to purchase that which others produce. 
Lumber manufactured in the far northwest is ex- 


.changed for clothing, furniture, food of all descriptions, 


literature and a thousand and one articles which the 
foundries, looms and factories of this country turn out. 
The railroads whose tracks extend from the Pacific coast 


A TIMID DEFENDER. 


A letter, under a St. Louis date line and anonymous 
except for the signature ‘‘ John 











’? has been received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Anonymous communica- 
tions ordinarily receive no attention, nor shall this except 


to say that it relates to the announced advance in east- 
bound freight rates on Pacific coast products, contains 


an attack on the shingle association of Washington, and 
this question: ‘‘Why not give the railroads a little of 
the good things?’’ If ‘‘John’’ had not torn the heading 
off from the sheets he used and had signed his name in 
full his communication would have been printed, but as 
it is we can only suggest that it looks like one of the 
numerous unfathered attempts to support the railroads, 
which, if successful in their object, would result as disas- 
trously to southern lumber interests as to any others; 
fer if the transcontinental lines can raise their lumber 
rates 20 percent their example will, almost without ques- 
tion, be followed by roads in other sections. Let ‘‘ John’’ 
come out into the open and he will have a chance to 
receive such consideration as his ideas deserve. 


to the great cities of the east perform the useful func 
tion of carrying these products and make it possible for 
tne lumber manufacturer of the west to exchange his 
lumber for those articles without which the logging camp 
must be abandoned and the town peopled at such great 
outlay of toil and treasure must be deserted. Men can 
not eat lumber in its crude form. It is necessary for it 
to be transmuted in the magic crucile of commerce into 
those other things which the producer requires. 

The success of any manufacturing enterprise is con 
tingent upon two things: first, a reliable supply of raw 
material; second, upon convenient and profitable mar 
kets. If either of these be shut off the business dis 
integrates. Great lumber producing sections of the 
west have been built up in the last few years. Thou 
sands of dollars have been spent in introducing western 
saw mill products in the markets where they are r 
quired. Heavy investments have been made in timber 
to supply the mills and in machinery for the conversion 
of the trees into products of a suitable nature to mec! 
the requirements of the trade. Other fortunes have 
been invested in building towns where the workers are 
housed and, notwithstanding the many handicaps, suc! 
as car shortage, insufficient labor and the great distanc: 
to consuming centers, the industry has flourished. 

In the event the railroads persist in enforcing the an 
nounced increase in rates the western products will b 
shut out of many of the eastern markets, manufacturing 
plants will be forced to close down and many saw mil! 
towns will disappear in their entirety. The people now 
clustered around the mills will scatter in an endeavor 
to find employment in other lines. 

With the disappearance of the hundreds of small set: 
tlements which have grown up around saw mills, great 
and small, the western jobbing trade will lose that part 
of its custom which comes from such points. The shoe 
houses, clothing establishments, wholesale grocers—in 
fact, all the wholesale trade of the northwest—will feel 
the influence of the shutting off of the flow of millions 
of dollars between the east and west given in exchange 
for lumber and supplies of all manner for use of the 
makers of lumber. It is not possible under any sys 
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tem to deprive any large percentage of the people of a 
section of the ability to’ earn a livelihood without at 
the same time seriously interfering with the growth of 
all the people of that section and the development of 
all of its resources. 


Everyone in the west recognizes or should recognize 
the important bearing which the lumber industry has 
upon the development and settlement of the western 
states. If from any cause the industry is crippled and 
hundreds of the small mills are forced to suspend opera- 


tions not only will the individual worker and owner suf- 
fer heavily by reason of this enforced suspension of 
labor but everyone in any way identified with or de- 
pendent upon the people engaged in this work will of 
necessity bear a part of the burden thus imposed. 





THE ONUS OF LUMBER TRUST ON THE OTHER FELLOW. 


One peculiarity of the lumber trust is that it does 
not exist in Illinois, for instance, if the paper publish- 
ing details about its operation is domiciled in this 
state, and the same 1s true with every other state in 
the Union. Every lumberman who has taken up 
cudgels in defense of the lumber industry with the 
paper printed in his community has been impressed 
with this fact. An illustration of the working of the 
principle is given in a recent contribution to the 
Boston Herald, by John M. Woods, of that city. Mr. 
Woods is well known in eastern lumber circles. His 
letter to the editor is a very clear, concise request for 
information. The editor’s response deserves to rank 


along with the best Mark Twain ever in his happiest 
vein produced, 
To the Editor of The Herald: 

The Sunday Herald gave a long list of alleged trusts 
that were benefited by the tariff, among them the lumber 
trust. Having been engaged in the lumber business for 
more than forty years, and striving to know something 
about it and its methods, Yor good or ill, I would most 
respectfully ask when, where and by whom the lumber 
trust was organized. You certainly must have some definite 
and reliable information regarding it. There can be no 
harm in giving the public all the facts as to date, place and 
names. I have made diligent inquiry and can not find any- 
body that knows anything about it. I have never heard 
of it. There are, in this commonwealth, about 1,000 firms 


and corporations divided about as follows: 150 wholesale 
and 850 retail. The men composing these 1,000 firms and 
corporations are good citizens and as high minded, honorable 
business men as there are in the state. They pay taxes, 
obey all the laws, some of them like myself served the 
nation on southern battlefields. For forty years, to my 
certain knowledge, as today, there has been and is the 
closest and sharpest competition in buying and selling lum- 
ber. JOHN M. Woops. 

[Massachusetts is not the whode country, nor is New 
England. Very little lumber is produced here for the mar- 
ket, though the tariff of $2 a thousand feet puts a premium 
upon the destruction of what remains to our forests. The 
farmers and builders of the far western and northwestern 
states have no doubt as to the existence of a lumber com- 
bine that serves all the needs of a trust.—Ep.] 





DEMAND IN EXCESS OF MICHIGAN HARDWOOD STOCKS. 


One branch of work undertaken by the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association immediately after 
its organization was the compilation of statistics show- 
ing the stock situation in all its bearing. Secretary 
bruce Odell secured the first report of this nature in 
July, 1906, which included the operation of sixty-nine 
manufacturers. October 1, 1906, the second report was 
made, followed by a third January 1, 1907, and another 
submitted at the annual meeting held at Cadillae this 
week showing the stock situation of July 1, 1907. The 
last compilation includes reports from seventy-one manu- 
racturers. ; 

This compilation shows that on July 1 of this year 
there was piled in the yards and sheds of the Michigan 
hardwood manufacturers 144,407,000 feet of hardwoods 
of all deseriptions: Of this quantity 95,810,000 feet was 
maple. The second stock of importance, quantity con- 
sidered, was beech, reports showing 18,627,000 feet on 
hand. Birch stock aggregated 11,625,000 feet, elm 9,483,- 
000 feet and basswood 8,912,000 feet. 

Of this large quantity of hardwood reports show that 
unfilled orders call for practically 95 percent, leaving 
on hand and unsold only 19,374,000 feet. January 1 of 
this year the mills reported unsold stocks to the extent 
of 32,259,000 feet. October 1, 1906, the unsold stock 
sheets showed a total of 53,035,000 feet and on July 1, 
1906, reports showed stocks aggregating 49,782,000 feet. 


These reports show that the Michigan hardwood stocks 
practically are a minus quantity. For instance, in bass- 
wood the total available stocks at all the mills July 1 
were only 780,000 feet. In maple seventy-one manufac- 
turers reporting in July, who estimated their cut this 
year at about 266,000,000 feet, showed total stock on 
hand of only 6,144,000 feet. The next heaviest stock 
was in birch, with a total of 5,467,000 feet. Elm comes 
third with a stock of 3,711,000 feet. The stock of beech 
as reported was 3,272,000 feet. 

Stocks on hand, 95 percent of which are required to 
fill orders, are a little heavier now than they were in 
January, but a little below the total shown in the reports 
for July 1 and October 1, 1906. On the other hand un- 
filled orders as reported are far in excess of those in any 
previous report, manufacturers having on hand orders 
calling for 125,033,000 feet of all kinds of hardwoods. 
The report shows further that the operators have orders 
for nearly 90,000,000 feet of maple and a little over 
15,000,000 feet of beech, more than 6,000,000 feet of 
birch and nearly 6,000,000 feet of elm. They had sold 
but not delivered up to July 1 this year 8,132,000 feet of 
basswood. The aggregate stocks of all producers of 
basswood show a total of only 8,912,000 feet. 

A summary of the report showing stocks on hand, the 
quantities of lumber required to fill orders on the books 
of the manufacturers and the almost negligible quantity 


of unsold stocks on the yards is given in detail in the 


compilation appended hereto together with similar re- 
ports of the past: 


COMPARISON STOCK ON HAND, UNFILLED ORDERS 
AND STOCK UNSOLD. 
STOCK ON HAND. 
July 1,706. Oct. 1,’06. Jan. 1,’07. July 1,707. 


69 sparse. 74 reports. 75 reports. 71 reports. 
2,54 559 7,5 

















2,52 11,55¢ 7,507 8,912 

Beech ......... 16,793 17,714 15/269 18,627 
DN ae Scenics 13,485 17,022 12'030 11/625 
a etehenediaes 11,828 12°118 8.549 9,433 
aac coc 93,032 86.929 73,636 95,810 
Totals ..... 147,658 145,342 116,991 144,407 

UNFILLED ORDERS. 
Basswood ...... 7,371 7,312 5,444 8,132 
Beech - 12,142 10,966 12,845 15,355 
Birch 8,991 8,347 6,588 6,158 
Elm .. 5612 6.696 5.919 5,722 
Maple ...:. : 63,760 58.986 53,936 89/666 
Totals ..... 97,876 92,307 84,732 125,033 
STOCK UNSOLD 

Basswood ...... 5,149 4,247 2,063 780 
ME adam tare 4.651 6.748 2424 3,272 
Birch :....222! 4.494 8.675 5.442 5467 
wide cdenae 6.216 5.422 2'630 3711 
——_earcaenatiee 29,272 27,943 19,700 6.144 
Totals ..... 49,782 53,035 32,259 19,374 





DISCUSSION OF THE LUMBER TARIFF SUGGESTED BY A LUMBERMAN. 


Cureaco, July 30, 1907.—Mr. J. E. Derppaucnu, Editor 
\MeRICAN LUMBERMAN—Dear Sir: Weuld this not be an 
opportune time, for the different interests to which you 
cater, to have a discussion on the tariff, free from all polit- 
al bias and while there is no political campaign on? It 
certainly is of the greatest importance for the trade that 
will be affected by a change to be in position to know before- 

ind what they want. 

We are confronted with a scarcity of lumber of all kinds, 
very high prices and a rapid destruction of our timber 

pply. 

liigh prices are curtailing the sales of lumber by the use 

steel, concrete, brick ete. 

‘The moderate price house is not being built as formerly 
n account of high price of lumber. 

Now would free lumber help the dealer? 

Would free lumber hurt the average saw mill man? 

Would free lumber hurt the owner of stumpage in the 

ng run? 

is it not better that we husband our home supply and 

‘Ip use up our neighbor's stock of raw material? 

Would it not be a great help to the government if the 
lumber interests could agree on free lumber with Canada? 
‘hen there would be something with which to trade for 

sucessions from Canada to us. 

Furthermore, with the large and increasing holdings of 

inadian timber rights by men from the United States, 
makes us mutually interested and a concession of duty 
iow is not what it would have been in former years. 

For this reason I believe if you would start such a dis- 
ussion it would be of great benefit to all in the trade. 

Henry N. MANN. 


The writer of the above letter is an esteemed friend 
‘f the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who from his character 
ind ability is worthy of respectful attention. Not all 
‘f our readers know who Mr. Mann is. He stands 
primarily for the Two Rivers Woodenware Company, of 
"wo Rivers, Wis., a woodworking establishment which is 
also interested in timber and saw mills in eastern Wis- 
consin, Otherwise Mr. Mann carries upon his letter head 
the words ‘‘manufacturers’ agent.’’ He is as such a 
dealer in lumber and timber products of various sorts, 
formerly most largely in yellow pine, in which he had 
a considerable trade, especially in railroad material. In 
addition he is interested as a broker in the location, pur- 
chase and sale of timber lands, his activities in this 
direction extending to Canada and particularly to the 
eastern provinces. His interests in relation to the tariff 
are therefore diverse. In some of their phases he might 
be supposed to be an advocate of a protective tariff 
while in others his interest would appear to lie in the 
direction of free trade in timber and lumber. 

We submit the above letter to our readers, reserving 
our own discussion of the points he raises until a further 
time, except for some comments which may appropriately 
be introduced here. 

To our minds the tariff should not be a political issue 
and so we can agree with Mr. Mann in the opinion that 


if and when the tariff is discussed discussion should be 
entered into and carried on when it is least likely to be 
influenced by party politics. We believe, however, that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN voices the opinion of a vast 
majority of its readers when it takes the position that 
the lumber trade is not called upon to open this dis- 
cussion. Lumber is protected now to the extent of only 
about 10 percent ad valorem, or at the most, on some 
articles, 15 percent. Such a very moderate degree of 
protection, in contrast with most of the schedules for 
an industry that has to bear the burden of high tariffs 
on steel products and other schedules which enter ex- 
tensively into the cost of lumber production, suggests 
that lines in which the protection ranges from 30 to 100 
percent should be the subjects of the first attack. No 
one hears of lumber being sold abroad at a lower price 
than at home, while there are more highly protected 
industries that sell abroad at a less price than to do- 
mestic customers. That fact may or may not be an 
argument in favor of revision, according to circum- 
stances; but certainly the guns of the tariff revisionists 
should be turned in that direction before they are trained 
upon the modestly protected lumber industry. 

Mr. Mann says that ‘‘we are confronted with a 
scarcity of lumber of all kinds, very high prices and a 
rapid destruction of our timber supply.’’ Inasmuch as 
Canada is selling to the United States a billion feet of 
forest products annually and selling all that it can spare, 
under active production, from its domestic needs and 
foreign trade, the proposition does not look plausible that 
a removal of the duty would very materially, under pres- 
ent conditions there or here, increase the supply. 

That high prices are curtailing the sales of lumber by 
substitution of steel, concrete ete. is undoubtedly correct. 
This is a natural process resulting from natural condi- 
tions, such as has been going on for generations in the 
old world and must be experienced in this country as our 
timber supplies lessen. 

That moderate priced houses are not being built as 
numerously as in previous years because of the high 
prices of lumber we doubt. Building is a little less in 
volume this year than last, but lumber prices are little 
if any higher than a year ago. If a longer period of 
time be taken into consideration we will find that build- 
ing has increased with and in spite of the enhanced cost 
of building materials. This fact we believe to be demon- 
strated both by the records and by observation. The 
small house and flat builder is as active as ever. 

Would free lumber help the dealer? If free lumber 
should so lower the cost as greatly to increase the use 
of lumber undoubtedly it would be a benefit; but would 


and could such a result be realized? Thus for the pres- 
ent we answer one question with another. 

Would free lumber hurt the average saw mill man? 
If it would materially injure any considerable number 
of saw mill men and, as we believe would be the case, 
would benefit none of them, then the ‘‘average’’ mill 
man would be injured; and, furthermore, an injury to 
any considerable element in lumber production, if we 
assume that the result of the removal of the duty would 
be materially to lower prices, would be reflected through- 
out the entire range of an industry which is so sensitively 
balanced in these days of general competition. 

Would free lumber hurt the owner of stumpage in the 
long run? An answer to that question involves consid- 
erations too numerous to be even referred to here. How- 
ever, assuming that free lumber might reduce the price 
of lumber, then it would also reduce the value of stump- 
age, and while, ‘‘in the long run,’’ stumpage would re- 
cover its present value it would prolong the carrying 
period and inflict heavy direct loss upon those who have 
recently purchased at prevailing prices. 

The only way that we could husband our home supply 
and use, instead, our neighbors’ stock of raw material 
would be by closing some of our own mills and erecting 
mills in Canada; for the principal lumber provinces of 
Canada, except the eastern maritime provinces, have for- 
bidden the exportation of sawlogs and have convincingly 
though unofficially announced that under no conditions 
or concessions whatsoever will they again consent to the 
manufacture of crown land logs except within their own 
borders. Inasmuch as the United States can neither for- 
bid the exportation of logs nor put an export duty upon 
them, the saw mill in Vancouver would have access to 
the forests of both British Columbia and Washington 
while the Washington mill must be content with the 
resources within that state, in which it would have to 
compete with the Vancouver mill. 

The suggestion in the above as to the attitude of the 
Canadian government is apropos to Mr. Mann’s next 
suggestion. The concession of free trade in lumber by 
the United States would not lead to concessions in kind 
by Canada but could only be used to bring about some 
concession in other than forest products, as, perhaps, in 
coal, ore or fishing rights. The large and increased hold- 
ings of Canadian timber rights by citizens of the United 
States are a factor with which, of course, we have to 
reckon; but it is to be noted that Americans are going 
into Canada to secure timber rights and to build mills 
with the idea, thus far supported by the result, that in 
view of the general lower cost of production in Canada 
and the growing demand in that country they can do a 
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more profitable business there than on this side of the 
line, even though a considerable part of their product 
may have to come to the United States at a charge 
of $2 a thousand. 

The above touches in the most brief and elementary 
way upon the questions raised, but may serve to indicate 
something of the scape which will have to be covered 
by any thorough discussion of this question. In’ the 
meantime, however, many manufacturers, particularly in 
the northeast and northwest, who are laboring under 
many difficulties, and in the northeast who are adopting 


forest preservation methods under the encouragement 
afforded by the tariff, and in the southeast where the 
lumbermen of four states have been compelled to close 
their mills throughout August in the hope of staying the 
recent disastrous drop in prices to a point below the cost 
of, production, will deplore any advocacy of a revenue 
theory whtich will tend to reduce their already narrow 
margin of profit. 

Since the benefit following a reduction or removal of 
the lumber duty to any class in this country or to any 
public interest is a matter of extreme doubt, and since 


it would certainly disturb the balance of a great indus- 
try built up and organized under the present tariff, to 
advocate a change is to assume a grave responsibility. 
There. are inequalities in our tariff schedules, but during 
this era of abounding prosperity they have been left 
untouched from fear of the consequences that might re- 
sult from an opening of the subject. When circum- 
stances shall force a revision, the lumber schedule is 
among those which should be the last to experience the 
knife. This will be apparent to anyone who makes a 
comparative study of the schedules. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The month from July 15 to August 15 is usually a 
quiet period in the general lumber trade, for obvious 
reasons. It is the time of relaxation betwen the spring 
and autumn business. It is the season of summer vaca- 
tions for both employer and employed. It is the in- 
terim when dealers are waiting and watching to deter- 
mine what the trend of prices @s to be on stocks for 
the fall trade. Dealers in this pause in the rush of 
business also try to forecast the extent and conditions 
of fall demand. It is when the results of the crop 
season and their effect upon coming demand for lumber 
are determined. In any year it is a time when there is 
moderation in demand and movement of forest and 
mill products. The luil that has occurred this summer 
can largely be attributed to the causes named. Any 
comment on current market conditions should take into 
account the common influences peculiar to the season. 
A little later causes affecting the market will become 
more pronounced. 

~ * * 

It must be admitted, however, that at the present 
time the outlook is rather more obscure than it was a 
year ago. Undoubtedly there has been a reaction of 
demand in some particulars. This is seen in the fact 
that prices are less buoyant than they were in 1906. 
The upward tendency has been checked, and there has 
been recession in respect to some lines of lumber. 
Buyers have ceased to be such solicitors for a chance 
to obtain stocks as they were last year, and producers 
are solicitous for opportunities to sell. Transportation 
conditions are more favorable to the buyers than they 
were a year ago and thereafter until late in the last 
spring. Dealers and consumers are not so fearful 
about getting lumber delivered in time to meet their 
wants as they were in the preceding season. It is true 
that another freight blockade is looked for when the 
crop movement shall acquire headway, but it is being 
delayed longer than was expected, so the dealers and 
consumers are inclined to take chances on the railroad 
question in view of the somewhat uncertain outlook 
tor demand and prices. The railroads, car builders and 
large consumers are buying closer to their current 
wants than they were last year, and even feel as if 
they stocked up too freely last fall and winter, and 
figure up a loss from the decline in value of what they 
have on hand. There are disagreements between ship- 
pers and the railroads about the car supply, rates of 
freight, car service and other things that threaten to 
continue disturbing causes until readjustments can be 
effected. There is a presidential campaign to distract 
business more or less next year. There is haze on the 
financial horizon arising from the decline in security 
values and the higher interest rates that are beginning 
to prevail. All around is a tendency to take in sail 
and restrict business obligations to conditions of safety. 
Faith in the future has been lost to a degree. Alto- 
gether the present midsummer quietude may be accen- 
tuated somewhat by these things. 

* * * 


What of the future, then? Is the lumber trade to 
emerge from the August mist and languor and assume 
its customary fall activity? Perhaps not to the degree 
that was characteristic of last fall’s activity and con- 
fidence. Probably more conservatism will be manifest 
in the approaching fall trade. But undoubtedly there 
will be a normal demand, based on inevitable condi- 
tions. For one thing the crops have turned out better 
than was expected. The farmers have secured enough 
resources to continue their purchasing power. Manu- 
factured goods are still in healthy demand. The indus- 
tries are generally in operation. The railroads have 
sufficiently recovered from their sulks to begin to place 
orders for more cars. An instance of this is seen in 
the placing of recent orders by the Southern Pacific 
for 6,000 refrigerator cars, and others of the south- 
western roads have placed considerable orders for the 
same kind of cars, because of the withdrawal of the 
Armours from the California fruit trade. Other rail- 
roads are beginning to place contracts for cars as 
well as for timber and ties. They are forced to do 
this in order to maintain their lines and provide for 
traffic. There can be no going backward in these 
particulars. The simple maintenance feature is suf- 
ficient to force the companies to continue to buy lum- 
ber and timber, and there will of necessity be a large 
demand for southern pine, Pacific coast fir and other 
woods on this account. The common people, rendered 
forehanded by the past years of prosperity, are build- 
ing homes. Advices from towns and cities far and 
near show that fall building will absorb a large 
amount of lumber, lath and shingles and that there 
will be a sizable demand for such mill output. While 
there may not be that rush and anticipation for the 
future that there was last year, the movement will 
be far from anything like stagnation. 

* * * 


Prospects for the southwestern yellow pine trade 
are inspiring more confidence since the outturn of 


the wheat crop in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, In- 
dian territory and north Texas has proved to be 
greater than was feared it would be early in the sea- 
son. In hansas and Nebraska especially, particularly 
the latter, the crop is much better than was expected. 
Nebraska really has a bumper crop, while Kansas and 
parts of Missouri have turned out enough to assure a 
good basis for trade. It is believed by the whole- 
salers of Kansas City that demand will increase 
noticeably early in the present month. For the last 
week or ten days there has been a strong inquiry and 
considerable business has been booked. Some of the 
large line concerns have placed liberal orders. Though 
the car supply lately has been ample it is expected 
that by September the grain movement will be so 
heavy that cars will begin to be scarce. For this 
reason dealers will, or should, get all the stock for- 
ward that they can—enough for the fall and early 
winter trade without dependence upon supplementary 
orders. At St. Louis opinion as to the state of trade 
is conflicting, some saying that it is difficult to make 
sales while others think that business is but normally 
quiet for the season. Others claim to be getting 
plenty of orders. Much of the apathy prevailing is 
because a majority of the energetic pushers of busi- 
ness are absent from the market on_ their 
summer vacations. Warning is uttered by all 
wholesalers that there is soon to be a car 
shortage on all roads carrying wheat and cotton, 
and that those wanting stocks for the fall trade 
would better get them moving as soon as possible. 
At Cincinnati stocks are full with a steady distribu- 
tion prevailing. In Chicago there is a constant though 
not heavy output from the yards, with supplies com- 
ing forward steadily and some bargains obtainable in 
buying. At Boston demand for mill construction 
timbers has not shown any marked improvement dur- 
ing the week, and few large orders have lately been 
placed with the mills. At Toledo, Ohio, prices are 
considerably cut up. In northern markets generally 
dealers are playing a waiting game, taking in south- 
ern pine when they can get it at bargain prices, ex- 
cept on the better grades and most desirable specials, 
for which prices remain reasonably steady and firm. 


* * * 


In the southwest the manufacturers begin to feel 
the symptoms of a rising demand in the Kansas-Mis- 
souri-Nebraska country, as the line yard men and 
the Kansas City wholesalers are beginning to order 
some stock. Besides there is a rising Texas trade un- 
der the influence of good cotton and corn prospects, 
and a considerable railroad demand in the southwest 
and Mexico seeks to be satisfied. The seagoing traue 
at Gulf ports is still quiet. 


* * * 


At Mobile and vicinity ports the sawn timber busi- 
ness continues dull, a few inquiries from overseas 
having lately been received. Shippers are determined 
to hold stock until there shall be a reaction for the 
better in demand and prices. Many of the mills in 
the Gulf section are shut down for repairs, which 
tends to restrict output. Manufacturers think that 
stumpage is too high to sacrifice it at present prices 
of output. At Pensacola conditions are improving to 
a degree. Sawn timber is selling at 25 cents a cubic 
foot for 30-foot and over averages. Cuban schedules 
are most in demand, but that feature is considered only 
temporary as stocks on the island are large. The 
River Plate market, in the Argentine, is overstocked, 
but there is some demand from South Africa and 
Spain. There is a fair interior demand and several 
of the larger mills are shipping in that direction. 
The August closure of the southeastern mills should 
so limit the supply as to stimulate inquiry. 


* ” * 


Business in North Carolina pine is seasonably quiet 
and prices are not strong in the Atlantic coast mar- 
kets, though a steady consumption warrants the con- 
clusion that there will arise a good fall requirement 
and a reaction to better prices. In New York trade 
is only fair, and while lumber is moving all the time 
there is much competition in selling. A proposition 
to curtail the cut is being discussed. At Baltimore 
stocks are ample for current requirement and the 
movement continues large on building account in 
that city and other points. At Toledo North Carolina 
pine is just enough higher in price than hemlock to 
keep it out of the market. Hardly anything but long 
dimension is handled at that point. 


& * * 


There is a slightly better feeling in eastern spruce 
at Boston, and a firmer state of the market is looked 
for to occur within a few days. Several mills are 
filled with orders and are not inclined to accept new 
business without full prices are guaranteed. Frames 
are selling at $22 a thousand and matched inch stuff 


at $22 and $23. West Virginia and northern New 


‘York spruce are doing seasonably well in the metro- 


politan district and other points in contiguous terri- 
tory. 
* 7 * 

The northern pine situation remains practically un- 
changed from that indicated in recent previous re- 
ports. The manufacturers are holding firmly to prices 
while wholesale buyers are taking over only such lum- 
ber as they will need for a conservative trade. The 
eastern retailers and consumers are pursuing a hand- 
to-mouth policy in their purchases and intend to keep 
on in that way until there shall be indications of a 
rise. The general distributive movement is fair for 
the season, and prospects are that the cut of the mills 
will be steadily drawn upon until the season’s cut 
will be absorbed without any serious slump in values. 
At Minneapolis conditions are favorable and a good 
fall trade is expected. The cut of the mills at Min- 
neapolis has been greatly restricted by the lack of 
logs, which are largely hung up by lack of water in 
the upper streams. There is low water in the tribu- 
taries of the St. Croix also, but above the Nevers 
dam are logs enough to supply the mills for several 
weeks. The upper Mississippi river manufacturers 
are counting upon the advance in freight rates from 
the Coast to stifle competition from that quarter, a 
rather selfish calculation which the Coast operators 
intend to nullify if possible. 


- * 7 


The manufacturers of the north Pacifie coast and 
the Inland Empire are much excited about the higher 
freight rates eastward that the railroads threaten to 
put in force on October 1. The impending raise, how- 
ever, is having the effect to stimulate orders for ship- 
ments to the Mississippi and Missouri river points and 
eastward so that they shall forestall the advanced 
rates. It is probable that enough orders will be placed 
before October 1 to furnish a supply to the eastern 
trade for the fall and winter’s business, so 
that any loss that will accrue to the manu- 
facturers will arise late in this year or early 
next season. It is reported from Minneapolis 
that authentic news of the proposed advance in 
rates from the Coast has sent in an influx of orders 
for shingles and most of the large buyers will have 
secured enough for their purpose before October. 
The market for shingles has bounded upward already, 
the quoted price of stars, based on a 50-cent rate, now 
being $3.80 a thousand and on clears $4.25. The im- 
pending advance in rates, together with another 
freight blockade in prospect, should also stimulate 
the movement of lumber eastward for a month or two. 
The demand is sufficient to make a good fall trade if 
transportation conditions were favorable. The Cali- 
fornia demand continues slack, byt there is a good 
call from foreign markets. 


In the hardwood section of the lumber business no 
change is reported from recent conditions. A meas- 
ure of quietude prevails in the principal markets and 
buyers, particularly at the east, are trying to pick 
up bargains. Undoubtedly stocks have accumulated 
some at the large market centers and at the mills, 
except of poplar, rock elm and ash, which are scarce 
and wanted in excess of supply. Quarter sawed oak 
is not over plentiful and basswood is all the time 
sold up closely. The weather in the south has been 
favorable for logging and sawing for some time, 
especially in the lower Mississippi river district, and 
the mills have turned out good runs of lumber. The 
industries are still consuming stock steadily, but are 
inclined to buy only as the lumber is needed for eur 
rent consumption, 

* ” + 

There is a steady consumption of cypress, the fac 
tories turning out interior building material and th« 
tank manufacturers more and more depending upon it 
as time passes. Stocks at the mills are getting in goo: 
shape and a heavy fall trade is anticipated. 

7 * * 


The hemlock trade is seasonably quiet and in th 
west somewhat slow at that. Prices, which have bee! 
mellow, are inclined to solidify and an advance is 
looked for when the fall trade shall attain pronounced 
headway. The eastern condition is rather stronger 
than that in the west, but the reverse is likely to be 
in evidence when the farmers and the villagers shal! 
begin to buy lumber for fall building and repairs. At 
present the demand in the mid-western rural communi- 
ties is very quiet. 





Water hyacinth is clogging up the Louisiana cypress 
brakes and putting the saw mills out of business. The 
water hyacinth commonly is supposed to be a flower but, 
as a matter of fact, it is a cross between the seven year 
locust and the jack rabbit. 
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YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF YEAR WITH COMPARISONS. 


The Yellow Pine Clearing House report for June 
shows total shipments for the first six months of the 
year to have been 1,987,613,200 feet; the cut reported 
for the same time was 1,929,664,585 feet. Shipments 
for the six months exceeded production by 57,948,615 
feet. 

Compared with these totals the reports for the first 
six months of 1906 show shipments to have aggregated 
1,714,020,282 feet, against a production of 1,721,145,321 
feet. The output exceeded shipments by 7,125,039 feet. 

In 1906 the clearing house secured on the average 
reports from 238 mills, This year the mills reporting 
iverage 330. Prorating the cut and shipments among 
the mills reporting in the first six months of both 
years shows that each mill shipped an average of 
7,201,763 feet during the first six months of 1906 and 
during the same period produced an average of 7,231,703 
feet. The average monthly shipment for each mill re- 
porting was 1,200,294 feet; the average cut 1,205,284 
feet. For 1907 the average shipment for each mill for 
six months was 6,023,070 feet, the cut 5,847,468 feet. 


REPORT 


Missouri and 
Indian Territory. 
Number mille reporting... ...ccccccccccccccccce 3 


New England states.......ccccccscccsveccecece eececes 
NOU TG bo dn eedberndies +44806444000 060680 00K056 BQRRRRO 
ennsylvania and New Jersey.........-eeseeeee08 38,912 
West Virginia and Maryland.........cccccccccce esccsces 
GE tet ca ech cn 2 ose ee esis soak Ae Ae ONO 77,824 
CD Set b waved esses cesses eane ee net eben eetaaas 207,755 
MEE ti eeeiikes awed eRe kekkctan es Obe es bee eae 370,947 
FIRE oh cocoa ceee 0 odcnnbareneccrersseuce'es 1,414,374 
RG Fa ee als boon. ow a ea aa kas bd kee 175,104 
MIMMCBOER ceccccrcreseceeccsecesececscrescccoes e6cenee 
POEL. cits ia hiked iki Ga So ie Ke ee 6 Oa ee 
PRION Ske be6c es dune saU Cea peseseeee eaedeukes 1,656,298 
RE Kciwnesay deuce soa e edhe eked s C4 ee sSeren 445,004 
LT PP OTP TEUPETOTIS IT TTT CrP eT Lee 983,975 
ColoraGe O80 Gout DAO 224 cciccvccccccccsoes 77,087 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma................. 486,112 
| RS rey ene pe Perry ee weer rere 35,809 
Fenmessee OP Temtucky....ccccccccccccsccccvee cecccce 
Now. BEOEROS GOU BIUGONGs o6c0s nc deccsacescesoce! cd-0n00s 
Mexico 


Export 
SEE. Slant Ah ee ek ae ik oe ie ee 0 4h oe ba elalee eae eae 
OCRL (EMO STATS BRRMUFRCOULOE) 0.0.0 0 06000050000 0080080 


OS. SOUS 4.660 00 65. 4.6.00004.6.0 5b0 6 eden ceenene 3,027,131 
OG SNEED: sv cSisb.nndsnlay bende oe ecu 8,996,332 


POPPE TEC CUe TENE CTCL or re 4,143,880 


Increase 
Decrease 


117 mills reported average cut for June of 170,657,728 





The mills shipped on an average each month 1,003,845 
feet and turned out 974,575 feet. 

The low record for 1907 is due in part to the exten- 
sion of the work on the part of the Yellow Pine Clear- 
ing House so as to include the lumber cut by many 
small mills. Reports were secured from ninety-two 
more mills in 1907 than in 1906. The demand this 
year has not, however, been as insistent as it was in 
the early part of 1906, but taking everything into ac- 
count manufacturers of yellow pine have had an excep- 
tionally good trade. 

In June 326 mills report shipments aggregating 301,- 
668,263 feet and an output of 279,655,216, showing 
a net decrease in stocks of 22,013,047 feet. Average 
shipments in March, April and May were in excess of 
1,000,000 feet for each mill. The June returns show 
a drop below this record, the average being only 925,362 
feet, making the movement for June the second lightest 
of the year. 

The decrease in shipments was not nearly as great 
as the loss in the output. The quantity turned out for 











feet. Actual cut, 142,900,125 feet. Cut below average, 27,75 


June gives an average of only 857,838 feet for each 
mill, the lightest average cut reported for any month 
of the last four years with the exception of February, 
1905. 

Comparing the June returns with those of June, 1906, 
shows an increase in shipments of practically all eastern 
and northern territory. The principal exception was 
New York, which shows a slight loss. Shipments to 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Colorado and Oklahoma 
show big gains. These increases, however, are due to 
the greater quantity of products reported by the larger 
number of mills whose operations are included in the 
report. In June, 1906, 253 mills reported shipments 
aggregating a little more than 236,000,000 feet; for 
June, 1907, 326 mills report shipments of nearly 302,- 
000,000 feet. 

Reports from Mississippi, Georgia and Florida show 
stock gained aggregating 3,616,693 feet. The losses 
in stock occurred in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana, as will be seen by reference to the appended 
table showing details of the report. 





Georgia Shipments, 

Alabama. and Florida. Total. June, 1906. 
40 16 32 253 
467,714 259,356 2,033,143 1,825,107 
763,835 373,488 2,064,079 3,300,175 
1,351,667 1,192,032 6,701,635 4,604,168 
782,908 885,408 1,932,568 1,806,692 
742,030 251,679 4,844,487 4,642,409 
2,744,173 307,495 13,091,646 10,537,588 
1,415,973 318,323 16,085,074 13,142,795 
2,455,685 356,991 38,708,048 29,108,832 
160,0GS cvevverces 9,246,571 6,759,801 
ae = eh eewens 812,223 291,462 
_*  BRRRverrr es 3,062,977 2,762,462 
rere rrr. 32,115,246 20,437,696 
eS 21,125,765 11,484,962 
aa )=—3——<—t«—CO D'S 11,206,800 7,489,519 
reccswse ‘Seeeeens 3,307,080 1,389,594 
‘eneeese “wenoerine 16,946,092 8,101,300 
ee ee 37,295,990 22,981,849 
1,890,351 256,694 7,369,848 6,257,435 
6eh4eeee i«s0anewen 2,776,327 1,098,564 
oeteenes  j <0388052 4,446,988 1,615,672 
2,782,958 1,860,555 12,474,206 17,403,329 
1,797,648 905,000 3,063,327 2,925,480 
3,546,211 946,289 16,645,554 17,787,718 
404,063 2,725,669 34,312,589 38,456,361 
21,976,400 10,638,979 301,668,263 236,210,970 


19,871,118 11,438,207 279,655,216 263,770,093 
Meeeoene. 3,616,693 27,559,123 
28,524,458 —s .esscces 


eoecccee 799,228 


OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR JUNE, 1907. 
Arkansas. Tevras. Louisiana. Mississippi. 
5 64 98 60 
aa = =3)—~—«~ 246,856 282,455 
199,178 17,134 188,605 421,839 
1,623,227 222,221 1,421,903 851,673 
eee 106,690 121,194 
1, 452 119,853 1,146,812 565,837 
3,713,845 247,705 1,788,690 4,081,983 
4,067,647 2,204,410 4,887,926 2,819,848 
9,651,074 3,290,822 10,587,132 10,951,970 
3,841,775 679,749 3,637,771 723,080 
‘ 4 29,517 ae = =—S—~S«S«S ww 
1,253,903 181,972 1,262,233 279,075 
10,2 916 2,711,685 15,843,099 1,216,333 
5, 753 3,336,658 11,438,761 787,048 
3,338,308 730,070 5,311,588 765,649 
1,093,219 598,996 1,499,409 38,369 
3,874,662 2,831,312 9,520,981 233,025 
449,372 21,539,455 ie! iar 
Ls i ~«seetnes 1,246,753 2,787,782 
42.513 1,696,700 Ff, Serre re 
elgienore.. 2,445,995 2,000,993 eer 
<auphmiana 861,567 929,465 6,039,661 
ashanti 47,530 208,597 104,552 
SSS =‘ ke aseas 8,850,449 4,633,495 
3,814,362 6,447,478 14,115,785 3,778,101 
60,530,538 50,340,829 107,702,216 41,482,969 
50,901,495 49,637,672 99,362,410 44,300,434 
a”. ieee 9  iteneees -kareaied 2,817,465 
= 9,629,043 703,157 Bae =i‘ 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


\ RULING recently made by the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission should be pasted over the desk of 
every traflic manager for lumber companies. It is 
of particular importance in view of the manner in 
which lumber rates now are being juggled. The com- 
mission says: ‘The combination of rates which exist 
ipon the date of original shipment must be treated as 
i unit from the date of original shipment to the date 
f arrival at destination.’’ It will be recalled by lum- 
shippers that the ruling of the railroads was in 
exactly opposite, they claiming that the rates in 
iYeet when ears reach destination should apply regard- 
sof the rates in effect when shipment was made. 


MAYBE the reason the newspapers condemn the 
mber trust so boldly is because they know there 
*t any lumber trust. 


\ CANADIAN medium for the dissemination of 
ntelligence after a statistical review of the increase 
lumber prices states that the rise in white pine from 
0 a thousand feet to a point beyond the vision of 
e ordinary mortal is not due entirely to the searcity 
timber but to the operations of the trusts. The poor 
lumber trust finds somebody laying for it with a 

b at every corner. 


LUMBERMEN in the southwest state that ship- 
ents made within the last few weeks have gone 
rough to destination while those made months ago 
» still lingering by the wayside. 


WE SUSPECT that the man who writes the tircus 
sters puts in the rest of his time composing mail 
rder catalogs. 


_ THE recent meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
lanufacturers’ Association bore a striking resem 
lance to that other indignation meeting which gave 
lirth to the Declaration of Independence. 


_IN AN open letter to members of the lumber com- 
bine the editor of the weekly Chinook published at 
Calgary, Alta., says the combine is given until August 
31 to reduce the price of lumber. In thé event the 
terms of this ultimatum are not complied with the 
(oughty editor will enter the courts and bring action 
against the lumbermen as members of a combine to 
restrain competition. In this wonderful manner are 
the rights of the people protected. 


WESTERN millmen are reminded that the opal- 
escent month of October always was unlucky. 

WEST coast lumbermen raised $100,000 in a minute 
with which to fight the purposed freight advance. 


The attention of railroads is called to the fact that 


this is at the rate of $1,008,000,000 a week. 


DEALERS will sell the consumer cheap stuff of low 
quality if he insists upon it, but the mail order house 
will sell it to him anyway. 


AMONG the retail lumber dealers the collecting of 
mail order catalogs appears to be getting to be a 
regular fad. 





DIARY OF H. PERCIVAL PETERS. 





July 30. Since my quest of the cross haul I have been acting as pilot to a couple of tough mouthed 
brutes which are dignified by the name of horses. Most of the animals used in the camps are fine stock, but 
I have been given a pair maintained as the exception to prove the rule or for the purpose of instructing 
neophytes like myself. Floundering along in the heavy roads, which this winter may be used as a cross 
haul—I know what they are now—after a fast walking team is not the most delightful occupation which 
could be devised. I am toughening up literally and figuratively and getting along pretty well, all things con- 
sidered. I can tell the difference between a white pine and tamarack now and hope some day to be able 
to distinguish between tamarack and norway. The crews now are busy building roads to the camps prepar- 


ing for active work when snow shall fall next winter. 


Occasionally we get word from the driving crews, 


fifty or seventy-five miles below. They have troubles of their own. The boss advised me to put in my 
application for appointment as a member of the driving crew next spring and I think I will follow his 
advice. Just now there is nothing to do but work, eat and sleep. 





ones a te ee 





A 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Replies to Questions of Diversified Character—Recourse of the Consignee—Overcharge Claims. 


Uses of Pulp Plaster. 

CHERRY VALLEY, N. Y., July 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: We note your inquiry in your paper of July 13 in 
regard to pulp plaster and we would say that we have used 
the Binghamton pulp plaster in all of our work for the 
last three years with very satisfactory results. We find 
this is just as cheap as the old lime mortar, if you take 
into consideration the time of work. This will not crack 
or come off. We find by careful figuring that a ton of 
this mortar will cover on an average of about 140 yards. 
We enclose you pamphlet in regard to same. 

H. D. Cote & Son. 

[The cireular enclosed with the letter contained direc- 
tions for the use of pulp plaster and also gave a review 
of its merits. It is claimed that this plaster is a non- 
conductor; that it is elastic; that it will receive and 
retain any tint or color of paint or calcimine; that it 
contains no acid to destroy the color in the preparation 
used to decorate the room; that it will adhere to a brick 
wall or any form of lath that enay be used; that it is 
fireproof and not injured by freezing when green. 

The manufacturers are endeavoring to extend their 
trade in making contracts with dealers in all parts of 
the country for handling this product.—EpirTor. | 








Woods Used by Excelsior Manufacturers. 

EMPIRE, Micu., July 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Will you kindly inform us what kinds of timber are used 
in the manufacture of excelsior and about what the value 
of the product is? EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY. 

[Any tough wood with a well pronounced fiber may be 
used in the manufacture of excelsior. Of the northern 
woods hard maple, basswood and possibly soft elm are 
the favorites for excelsior manufacture. In the east 
white popple is used very largely and in the south 
linnwood and cottonwood. Excelsior is made from many 
other kinds of timber, yellow pine in the south being 
employed for this purpose to a limited extent. But this 
is objectionable on account of the odor. 

Any odorless wood of the description given if manu- 
factured into excelsior should meet with ready sale. 
There is no reason why if properly handled sap gum, 
poplar, tupelo and others of the hardwoods can not 
be used satisfactorily for this purpose. Among the 
northern hardwoods the limit seems to be hard maple, 
basswood, soft elm and possibly birch. 

It is practically impossible to give any price that 
would prove satisfactory. The Chicago market now is 
about $12 a ton for first class high grade excelsior, but 
the state of the demand or supply might cause a wide 
variation in a short time.—EDITOR. | 








White Pine Shingles. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We wish to buy several cars of extras, standard and 
cull white pine shingles but do not know where to get them. 
Can you give us a list of the manufacturers who have them 
for sale? . 3ROWN Bros. LUMBER COMPANY. 

[Nearly all of the larger white pine manufacturers 
have discontinued cutting shingles, now producing crat- 
ing material from those portions of the logs which for- 
merly were sent to the shingle mills. White pine shin- 
gles have practically disappeared from the market, 
being replaced by cedar shingles and, to some extent, 
by prepared roofing. A small advertisement in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN making known your wants should 
prove effective. —Ep1rTor. | 





Disposition of Stock Below Grade Ordered. 

FRANKLIN, Nes., July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: While we fully know that you are not conducting a 
law department or peddle advice yet we would feel a little 
safer in our present little trouble if you wjll kindly give us 
your personal opinion in the matter outlinéd below. A year 
ago we purchased from the American Timber Company a 
car of No. 1 spruce lath which upon arrival proved so poor 
that we immediately wired the refusal of the shipment on 
that ground, whereupon they replied “Unload.” In due 
time we remitted for them deducting $1 a thousand, stating 
that we suggested the stock had better be submitted for 
inspection and that final settlement would be made on that 
basis. This does not seem to meet with their approval (at 
least they never have sent an inspector). Recently they 
turned the matter over for collection —ae a nearby at- 
torney, offering us a rebate of 50 cents a thousand, statin 
further that unless we acceded to their demands suit wi 
follow. Now we do not feel disposed to settle on that basis, 
still we feel that we will be the losers unless the court 
accepts our plea for quality and submits the stock for either 
inspection or arbitration; but will they do this? This is 
the question which we would like for you to answer. 

CITIZENS’ LUMBER COMPANY, 
A. SCHUMACHER, Manager. 

{When lumber is refused because of inferior quality 
it is customary for the consignee to notify the shipper 
promptly, usually by wire. The shipper then gives in- 
structions as to the disposition of the car. Sometimes 
it is reconsigned to other points and sometimes the 
consignee is directed to unload and store the goods 
pending settlement. The only basis for settlement is 
to determine by rigid reinspection of the contents of 
the car the exact quality of the goods. After this has 
been done some mutually agreeable prices are made 
and the case closed up in this way. This is the usual 
course of procedure when stock below the grade ordered 
is shipped. 

In eases of this kind, however, the consignee has the 
whiphand. He can refuse to receive the shipment, can 
charge a good, round price for unloading and storing 
the goods and take it on his own terms or reject it en- 
tirely. The consignee has the privilege of making any 
offer he may elect for the stock, but unless this offer 
is accepted by the shipper he has no right or title to 
the goods and in case they are used he is placed in 
rather an embarrassing position. He is at liberty to 
offer a dollar a thousand for lath, for instance, but un- 
less this offer is accepted the stock belongs to the ship- 


per, subject to such charges as may be imposed by the 
consignee, and may be unloaded and stored by him. 

When a ease of this kind is brought into court it is 
necessary to determine by competent evidence the qual- 
ity of the goods. Unless the shipper will consent to 
having his stock inspected the court at its discretion 
could accept the report of the consignee or reject all 
— offered and call for an official inspection of the 
ath. 

It is not possible to say what course some particular 
court might adopt, but in cases of this kind effort should 
be directed toward determining the real facts and bas- 
ing a decision thereupon.—EDITOR. | 





Persimmon and Dogwood. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 22.—Editor AMexican LUMBER- 
MAN: I would be much obliged if you could let me know 
where dogwood and persimmon stumpage could be secured, 
as 1 expect to do this winter a large export trade in this 
kind of logs. Any information that you could give me in 
regard to this particular would be very much appreciated. 

A. COUSPEIRE, 

[Both of these timbers are native to the southern 
states, but neither is found in unbroken groves. The 
growth is scattering save for an occasional persimmon 
orchard. Neither of these woods attains a large size, 
the larger trees ranging from twelve to eighteen inches 
in diameter, with a short trunk usually free of limbs 
for eight to sixteen feet. Persimmon, however, when 
found on abandoned fields and by the roadside is limby 
close to the ground. 

With respect to securing a supply of such logs the 
best way is to advertise. Small quantities only can be 
found in any district. Unless it were possible to send 
someone through Mississippi, Alabama and farther north 
to pick up what he can from place to place it would be 
a very difficult matter to secure the quantities desired.— 
EDITOR. | 





Wanted Lemon Crates. 

BupArest, HunGary, June 19.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: Who are the firms, both in your country and in 
Canada, who manufacture and export—especially to Sicily 
veneered box parts for lemon and orange cradles? How 
much do they export yearly to Sicily? What is particularly 
known to you about this year’s trade in that line and about 
the prospects of the season now going on? 

ARUSED SPIYz. 

[Considerable correspondence with veneer manufac- 
turers since the above inquiry was received has not 
secured definite information about the manufacture and 
shipment of veneers for the fruit package trade of 
Sicily. It seems that there are several concerns in 
Maine that are in that trade, and it is hinted that some- 
thing is done in it in the southeast, probably mostly in 
Georgia, though as yet nothing definite about that has 
been received. The prominent veneer manufacturers of 
the northern states and the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys disclaim any knowledge of the Sicily veneer box 
parts trade. The Budapest correspondent would like 
adequate information about this business and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would thankfully receive any 
data that its readers could furnish about veneers for 
the Sicily orange box veneer trade.—EDITor. | 





As to Southeastern Association Action. 


* Hertrorp, N. C., July 25.—Editor AmerIcAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We are very anxious to have exact and conservative 
information as to the result reached in the late meeting of 
the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association as wel] as that of 
the manufacturers at Sumpter, 8. C 


W. G. UNDERWOOD. 

[At the July monthly meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Sawmill Association, held at Atlantic Beach, Fla., a 
resolution was unanimously passed by the members pres- 
ent to shut down their mills and cut no lumber during 
August. Of course that did not place anybody under 
obligation to shut down, other than the members present, 
but there seemed to be a determination to restrict the 
cut for one month and to induce as many manufacturers 
as possible to take that course. President W. B. Still- 
well, of Savannah, has been especially active in pro- 
moting codperation for a shutdown. Of what was done 
at the Sumter meeting in the direction of curtailing 
the cut we have not been informed. The primary object 
of the gathering was to take measures for the with- 
drawal of the South Carolina manufacturers, or a part 
of them, from the North Carolina Pine Association. It 
is evident, however, that a restriction of output was dis- 
cussed and seriously advocated. The effort to induce 
the North Carolina piners to join the southeastern eur- 
tailment measure seems to have failed, or at least noth- 
ing has reached this office to indicate that such co- 
operation has been agreed upon. Without much doubt 
the members of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Associa- 
tion have closed their mills for August. 

In the opinion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
measure will have a good effect on the market. Accord- 
ing to late reports buyers have manifested renewed in- 
terest in lumber since the statement was made that 
there was to be a closure for August and several nego- 
tiations for the placing of orders have occurred that can 
be traceable to a fear that prices will be advanced on 
account of the shutdown. When lumber is too plentiful 
for the good of the market the only way is to check 
production long enough to allow the surplus to be 
cleared away and the demand consequently revived. Con- 
stantly accumulating lumber when the market is weak 
and depressed is like the effect of eating too much when 
the stomach is so clogged with food that digestion be- 
comes feeble and the appetite revolts.—EbIronr. | 


A Pleasant. Necessity. 


WINCHESTER, Ky., July 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We failed to receive our LUMBERMAN last week for 
some reason and as we consider it a very valuable asset to 
our business, and a great enjoyment for Sunday reading, 
we wish you would kindly investigate our kick and let us 
have copy of last week’s paper. While we have lots of 
“good things’ down here we can't afford to do without the 
LUMBERMAN, RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

George Hon, President and Secretary. 


[| And we can’t afford to have you do without it. Ae 
cept the issue we sent with our compliments.—Ebiror. | 





Collection of Overcharge Claims. 

Waco, Tsx., July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
The undersigned has recently taken charge of the collec 
tion of claims from the railroads for overcharges in rate 
and weight in behalf of this company. 

While he has had some experience in the collection of 
such claims, he yet appreciates that there are many things 
to learn relative thereto, and he comes to you and asks 
that you give him the names of any publications that to 
your knowledge have a bearing on collecting from railroad 
companies for overcharges in rate and weight, and which 
give side lights on collecting and following up such claims ; 
also the way of obtaining information as to whether or not 
cars of lumber are actually scaled by the railroad com 
panies en route, and, also, what confidence can be placed 
in the railroad scalings. 

In other words, you, of course, are working to the lumber 
men’s interest and the writer will appreciate all information 
that you may give him that he can obtain in order that he 
may make a successful claim collector when the claims ar 
just. C. W. PAYNE, 
Assistant Secretary, William Cameron & Co., Incorporated. 

[No publication of the character outlined is known 
to us. 

Certain well defined methods of procedure have been 
evolved by claim collectors. A successful traffic man 
ager for a lumber company is one who keeps close tab on 
every freight bill that comes in. Lumber is shipped 
on published rates, the freight being ascertained by mu! 
tiplying the estimated weight by the known rate. What 
the traffic manager should guard against are the appli 
cation of the wrong date, clerical errors in determining 
the net weight of the contents of the car and scalings 
which show the weight manifestly in error. 

It is to be presumed that every traffic manager has 
access to the railway equipment guide from which h« 
can secure the size of practically every car in use and 
the stenciled weight. Careless weighmasters occasionally 
set down the wrong weight of the ear, either by trans 
position of the figures or through misunderstanding ot 
the stenciled weight. The weight of the car should be 
checked over carefully on every freight bill that comes 
into the office and where the weight is shown to vary in 
any considerable degree the attention of the railroad 
claim department should be called thereto and request 
made that the mistake be rectified. It is advisable at 
times to insist upon having the cars used for the trans 
portation of lumber weighed when empty in order to 
ascertain their exact light weight. Variations running 
up into the thousands of pounds have been caught in 
this way. 

With respect to the confidence that may be placed 
in railroad sealing this is a question which can be an 
swered both in the negative and the affirmative. The 
bulk of the weighing done by the associations and thie 
railroad companies now is very carefully carried vut. 
Of late some of the railroads have jnaugurated the prac 
tice of check-weighing cars loadéd with lumber and 
usually the freight charged is based on the lowest scale 
weight shown. 

It is to be presumed, of course, that in some cases cars 
have not been weighed, but railroad officials now are 
insisting that this matter be given the close attention 
it deserves. 

Every weighmaster working for the railroads or the 
weighing associations is under bond to perform his 
duties faithfully. If any of them should be caught in 
the act of guessing at the weight of the car off would 
come the official head without any hesitation on the part 
of the man wielding the axe. 

Ordinarily claims for refund are put in when the track 
scaling shows the weight of the lumber to be in excess 
of the estimated weight. It is practically impossible to 
submit any evidence that will convince a railroad claim 
agent or the weighing bureau officials to authorize tle 
payment of such claims. All the evidence in the case |s 
in the hands of the railroads or the weighing association 
and the only evidence in the possession of the claimant 
is the schedule of association weights and often a very 
incomplete report from the mill showing that the lumber 
was dry when loaded. Some of these claims are pai, 
but the most of them are refused and it does not seem 
that the evidence is any different or the case is any mo 
unusual when an allowance is made for claim declined. 

Most traffic managers in the employ of lumber com 
panies have many ways of keeping their claims aliv’. 
These ways are as different as are the dispositions an‘! 
ingenuity of the individual and no flat rule is app! 
cable. 

Correspondent doubtless will have notieed that at the 
semiannual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers 
Association some charges were made in the schedule 
showing the estimated weights of yellow pine. Tlic 
weight of some items was increased while that of others 
was reduced slightly. The report of the committee hav 
ing this in charge appeared in the July 27 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It certainly is worth considera 
tion from everyone having anything to do with the claim 
problem.—EDITOR. ] 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET’S PICTURES OF THE LUMBER COASTERS OF THE ATLANTIC. 


THE SAILOR. 
They call the cuss a sailor who goes crossin’ of the brine 
Out to Liverpool or Lisbon in a steamer of the line. 
If she takes a pail of water or she feels a dash of spray 
In a little squall of weather—then he thinks there’s hell 
to pay. 
But I’d like to ship the cuss 
On a cruise along ’ith us 
\Vhen the sassy old Atlantic gets to kickin’ up a fuss. 
Oh, I’d like to see him ship 
On a coaster for a trip 
When the blows of late November take the schooner in 
their grip. 


On a little lumber coaster with her hold stuck full of 
spruce 
When the wind shifts ’round to eastward then you know 
there’s somethin’ loose; 
Then the feller from the steamer and a twenty-acre deck 
\Vill have to get a-humpin’ just to save his precious neck. 
For around us is the wave 
And below us is the grave— 
(nd there’s workin’ and there’s thinkin’ if you’d make 
the tub behave. 
With the wild wind in the air 
And the salt sea in his hair, 
lf the steamer chap’s a sailor he can prove it then and 
there! 


THE ENCHANTRESS. 

O Ocean, you blue rolling Ocean, you are more than an 
Ocean to me, 

For the sum of a woman’s devotion lies deep in your 
bosom, O Sea! 

All the years of my loving and living lie there on your 
murderous sands; 

All the years of my serving and giving are held in the 
clutch of your hands. 


You are fair, you are beautiful, Ocean, agleam with 
your sapphire and gold; 

But he drank of your poisonous potion, and my heart has 
grown lonely and old. 

He drank of the waters you gave him, the waters made 
sweet with your breath, 

Nor knew that the cup would enslave him, nor knew 
that the nectar was death. 


I know why you gleam and you glitter, you gilded en- 
chantress of men, 

For the cup that is sweet shall be bitter, but they shall 
return not again. 

The men who go singing to mate you may die and may 
love as of yore, 

But, God! how these other ones hate you, the women 
who wait on the shore! 


THE MARY JANE. 
Home may be a house upon a erest, 
Home may be a cabin in a valley, 
Home is, east or west, just the place ym \pve the best, 
Be it on the boulevard or alley. 
Mansion in the city it may be, 
Maybe it’s a shanty in the lane; 
Neither one for me, for my home is on the sea— 
Home for me is just the Mary Jane. 


Other men can have their castle bold, 
Other men can have their cottage tiny; 

Mine a schooner old, with the white pine in her hold, 
Her leeward rail a-scoopin’ up the briny. 

Wouldn’t trade the Mary anyhow 
For the finest farm in all 0’ Maine; 

With her painted prow ocean’s meadowlands I plow— 
Home for me is just the Mary Jane. 


Sometime when the night is dark and wet, 
When the nor’-nor’-easter blows contrary, 
Maybe I’ll forget to come back again—and yet 
Might do worse than die along with Mary. 

There’s a wider sea we’re headed for, 
After all the sunshine and the rain; 
Cruisin’ evermore on the sea without a shore, 
Home for me will be the Mary Jane. 





Men Who Take Their Lives in Their Hands for Twenty-five Dollars a Month—Mortality Among Such Sailors Is Great. 


Of all the sailors on the sea the downeast coaster 
does the hardest work, braves the greatest dangers and 
gets the poorest rewards. His occupation has been aptly 
described as ‘‘tempting fate at $25 a month.’’ The 
coaster is an unsung hero, but he is unconscious of that 
and would eall it ‘‘square’’ if freights were fairly 
good from Bangor to Boston and New York and there 
were not more than ten consecutive days of easterly 
winds in any one month. 

The Maine coaster is a queer mixture of sailor, farmer 
and business man, and frequently he is an expert deep 
sea fisherman also. Many of the masters of the little 
schooners have, in their younger days, sailed ’round 
and ’round the world, finally settling down in some sea 
coast village and buying into a small craft of which 
hey ean be at once the managing owner and skipper, 

nd in which they can make a living by eight months’ 

\iling, hauling the vessel up at Thanksgiving time and 

‘ing comfort at home until spring. Some of the 

ters sail vessels owned by other people, either at a 
tated salary or on ‘‘shares,’’ and occasionally it hap- 

us that the vessel is a sort of family affair, being 

ed and manned by father and sons or by brothers. 
In times of disaster this arrangement is very unfortu- 
nate, for when the vessel goes down the entire male 
part of the family is liable to go with it, leaving behind 
a pitiful array of widows and orphans. Such a case 
occurred in the loss of the schooner Ella Brown, several 
ot the Peabody family, of Jonesport, Me., having gone 
down in that vessel. 

The natives of the Maine coast towns and of the 
islinds that are strewn along the shore from Portland 
to ’Quoddy head are among the finest sailors in the 
world. They are sailors from force of circumstances, 
hardy from inheritance and ‘‘cute’’ because they are 
Yankees. No other man could make a living out of 
cousting in these waters, and how natives do it is a 

sree of wonder to everyone who has studied the sub- 
joct. The coaster begins ‘‘ going’’ when he is 12 or 14 

rs old and quits when he is too old to stand a watch 

{ the wheel—if he manages to stay above water that 
long. Man and boy, he is generally lank and lean, 














“Leaving behind widows and orphans.” 


with a skin like leather, a constitution like iron and 
a capacity to endure great hardships without complaint. 
His vessel is generally of great age and small size, 
20 to 60 years old and 50 to 150 tons, rigged as a 
2-masted schooner. Generally it is a dull sailer and al- 
most always leaks like a basket. Only the fact that it 





“A skin like leather, a constitution like iron.” 


carries lumber accounts for it being so long afloat— 
hundreds of the old hookers now going would have 
been on the bottom long ago only their cargoes wouldn’t 
let them sink. 

An average size coaster trading between Maine ports 
and Boston carries a master, a mate, one seaman and a 
**cook-and-hand.’’ Many of them make trips from 
Bangor to Boston with but two or three men all told, 
and last summer the schooner Angler, eighty tons, was 
navigated from Boston to Calais and half way back again 
by her master single handed. The coaster’s cargo is, 
nine times in ten, lumber and it gets from $1.75 to 
$2.25 a thousand for carrying it from Bangor to Boston 
and the ‘‘cape’’—Cape Cod. Out of this it has to pay 
for loading and discharging cargo, for towages, commis- 
sions to brokers, crews’ wages and stores and other ex- 
penses, and just now all expenses are much higher than 
in former years. The stores consist chiefly of salt pork, 
salted and dried codfish, flour, molasses, potatoes, bak- 
ing powder and kerosene oil. There may be a chunk or 
two of corned beef, and in the fall of the year the skip- 
per will add, because they are cheap, cabbages, apples, 
onions ete. to the menu, but at no time is the bill of fare 
so rich and varied as to worry the cook or invite the 
gout. A man who wants to ‘‘go’’ must be both strong 
and willing, not only to reef, hand and steer but to 
work cargo as well, for it frequently happens that no 
stevedores are available or that the skipper is unwilling 
to pay for the unloading and discharging. If a man 
sailing before the mast gets in six months a year at 
$25 or $30 a month he is doing as well as the average of 
coasters. The mate and the cook-and-hand get a little 
more, and the captain gets whatever circumstances, 
weather, luck and business abilities allow. ‘This may be 


considerable or, as often happens, it may be nothing at all. 

Occasionally it happens that a man gets rich at coast- 
ing, but this is when he gets a start in the world through 
superior business ability or seamanship or through the 
assistance of friends who put him into one of those 
marine wonders—the new style, twentieth century coast- 
ers, 4, 5 or 6-masted schooners. The Coombses and 
Pendletons, of Penobscot bay, and the Crowleys, of 
Massachusetts, are of this class, and Capt. ‘‘Line’’ 
Jewett, of South Portland, master of the 6-masted 
Eleanor A. Percy, is another shining example. Jewett 
rose in a few years from being master of a small fish- 
ing smack to the command of big colliers. Daring, 
skillful seamanship and good management did it, al- 
though the prevalent opinion alongshore is that he was 
largely aided by ‘‘bull luck.’’ Jewett never stopped 
for wind or weather but went when there was a possible 
chance to get anywhere. Owners say that he was a 
money maker and that settled it—he was put into big 
vessels and his luck stayed with him. 

The Pendletons, of Islesboro, have risen from skip- 
pers and sailors in leaky old tubs of coasters to be 
the largest owners of coastwise shipping in Maine and 
several other families have accumulated wealth in the 
shipping business. The great majority, however, remain 
poor and take their chances in vessels that have no 
reputation at all in insurance circles. 

The awful risks taken by the men who go to sea 
in the old fashioned coasters are set forth with tragic 
brevity in the wreck reports. In the eighteen months 
ended December 31, 1899, 221 sailing vessels hailing 
from New England ports, mostly Maine and Massachu- 
setts, were lost, and with them 255 lives. The greater 
number of these disasters occurred in the great No- 
vember gale of 1898, the like of which may not be 
experienced again in a lifetime or may come any day. 
In that gale on board the schooner Lester A. Lewis, 
of Bangor, were lost six old sailors, all of whom had 
been masters of vessels and were making this trip to- 
gether because they were chums and the master of the 
Lewis wanted to give his old friends a chance, they 
having passed their best days. They must have realized 








“The awful risks taken by the men who go to sea.” 
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their fate when the chains parted and the schooner began 
to drive into the terrible surf of Cape Cod, and that 
their parting was that of calm and brave men was 
shown when their corpses were found—their hands stiff- 
ened by death in the clasp of friendship. 

When a winter gale strikes one of the big, new schoon- 
ers the latter does not mind it so much, being strong, 
able and well manned and found. If necessary it can 
put to sea and run before it, coming on again at its 
leisure. It will be as dry as a chip and there will be no 
lack of food or water; it has steam engines to pull and 
haul, steam pumps to fight a leak, even steam to blow 
its foghorn, and the man at the wheel stands, often, 
beside a steam radiator in the wheel house protected by 
heavy plate glass windows. But the little, oldfashioned 
coaster! Decks loaded with green lumber or, worse, 
with coal, it is overwhelmed by a northeaster; the old 
sails and rigging are not fit to stand such weather and 
when it springs aleak, as inevitably it must, its few 
tired men, haggard from loss of sleep, with empty stom- 
achs and frostbitten fingers, must rack their weary 
frames at the pumps in a desperate battle with death. 

- 


Too often death wins. If the wreck comes ashore there 
will be a few details of the tragedy; if not, then the 
people at home only know that the vessel sailed and 
never came back. The latter fate is the bitterest of 
all, for it keeps the wives and mothers waiting and hop- 
ing for weeks after everyone else has given up. Such 
a ease was that of the schooner W. H. Card, which 
sailed from Bangor, Me., for Wareham, Mass., and was 
never heard from again. 

There seems to be no such thing as breaking a coast- 
er’s nerve. The same men who have looked death in the 
face a dozen times will go again without a thought, ap- 
parently, of their past experiences. Capt. Joseph Clay, 
of Winterport, Me., lost four vessels in winter gales and 
each time escaped with his life as by a miracle. Then he 
got another vessel and went again. Sometimes a coaster 
goes offshore and then he is likely to get into trouble, 
unless he is one of the big fellows. Capt. Jim Lansil, 
of Bangor, Me., once had built a handsome little center- 
board schooner of about 150 tons and was offered a 
fine freight of general merchandise from New York to 
Rio Grande du Sul. His brother, Capt. Charles Lansil, 


an old deep water man, advised him not to try it, 
especially as it was hurricane time, but he took the good 
freight and it ‘was the last trip that he ever made. The 
little schooner, named Ida W. Gould, was knocked on 
her beam ends by a hurricane somewhere in the latitude 
of Martinique and for two weeks it lay thus. A passen- 
ger from New York was drowned like a rat in his state- 
room and Wyatt, the mate, was swept overboard by 
the sea the second day. Captain Lansil and his remain- 
ing men starved and thirsted for three days and then 
they managed to get a few cans of condensed milk from 
the cargo. This kept them alive, although it seemed to 
increase their thirst, and it was not until the ninth 
day, when a shower fell, that they got a drop of 
water. Finally the ship Golden State, from New York 
for Hongkong, came along and took them off. The 
sailors kept on in the Golden Gate to Hongkong, but 
Captain Lansil was transferred to a British vessel that 


took him to Liverpool, whence he was sent home by the 
American consul. The terrible experience in the Ida W. 
Gould did not break the old captain’s spirit, but it 
broke his health, and he never went to sea again. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


The city trade in sash and doors at the various 
centers of production and distribution is holding up 
very weli considering that this naturally is the slack 
season. Building seems to be picking up a little, espe- 
cially in the suburbs of: the larger cities, and the 
manufacturers and jobbers are looking for this trade 
to increase steadily from now on until fall. Reports 
coming in from the Atlantic slope are of a cheerful 
nature and they indicate that trade is improving right 
along. Eastern dealers complain somewhat of western 
competition, but say that if it were not for this ship- 
ment into their territory of western goods they would 
not be able to supply the demand. In the north- 
western territory and on the Pacific slope trade is 
holding up well and there is every evidence in support 
of the belief that from now on there will be a steady 
improvement. As a rule the country sash and door 
trade is slow and there appear to be several reasons 
for this. As a rule the retail trade, and especially the 
large line yard concerns, bought quite heavily in the 
winter and early months of 1907 when prices were at 
the low notch. Owing to the cold, backward spring 
the farmers did not buy as heavily as was expected, 
with the result that very little trade has been coming 
in from the country. The present situation as regards 
crops in the central west is very materially improved 
—in fact the agricultural outlook in all sections of 
the United States is much better now than it was 
thirty days ago. Of the work which was planned in 
the country in the spring and summer months and 
which was not done because of the unfavorable condi- 
tions outlined it is probable that a considerable per- 
centage will not be done this fall. On the other hand 
undoubtedly some of it will be done and this, together 
with the new work developed during those months, 
should result in a very good fall trade to the country 
yards and through them to the manufacturers and 
the jobbers. Prices appear to be holding up very well 
considering that this is the slack season and at more 
than one point it is said that advances will go into 
effect in the near future. At present the trade is 
largely for special stock, but carload orders are becom- 
ing more and more frequent. 

* * * 


The glass situation continues strong and manufac- 
turers and jobbers in all sections of the country are 
prophetic of continued strength. From now on the 
production will be small and as stocks are said to be, 
if anything, below the average for this time of the 
year, with demand in excellent shape, it is hard to see 
where there is any chance for a slump in values. If 
reports are true present prices are being strictly main- 
tained and there is more than a possibility of a further 
advance before long. Taking everything into consid- 
eration the glass situation probably is better now than 
ever before in the history of the industry. 

* * * 


The record of the week shows very little change in 
conditions as they affect the trade of the Chicago sash 
and door market. The country trade reached by 
manufacturers and jobbers here is undeniably dull. 
City business is fair, but is not as good as it was at 
this time last year. Taking it all in all the trade 
of the month just closed has been considerably below 
the average for July; certainly less than that of July, 
1906. The reasons have been given in this depart- 
ment more than once. These reasons if they are 
correct point to a speedy improvement. The crop 
outlook has improved so materially that a good harvest 
seems now to be assured and prices certainly all that 
the farmers could desire. The wave of uncertainty 
which swept over the country as a result of stock 
manipulations in the money center of the country has 
r‘¢eaded and the monied interests here appear to be 
as certain of their ground as they ever were. The 
continued prosperity of the country seems to be 
assured and in that event it will be surprising if a 
great deal of money does not go into building im- 
provements. A point which, although frequently em- 
phasized apparently has not been fully appreciated by 
the buying trade, is that there is a pronounced scarcity 
of factory lumber which bids fair to increase as the 
year draws toward a close. A very large proportion of 
the sash and door stock now comes from the Pacific 
coast. The present supply of this is small and unless 
all signs fail the car shortage in the western country 


will be more severe this fall and winter than it was 
last. With this base of supplies shut off it is probable 
that some of the manufacturing plants will have to go 
out of business temporarily. There certainly will have 
to be a curtailment of production. If in the face of 
this famine in factory stock there should come a brisk 
fall trade, as is now expected, the dealer who is late in 
getting in his order is likely to find himself unable to 
fill out his assortments. It seems almost certain, also, 
that as the scarcity of factory lumber increases and 
the price advances—a natural result of such a condi- 
tion—the price of sash and doors will go up. 


The general door and millwork trade of the Metro- 
politan district is taking on renewed activity with the 
approach of fall. Quite a number of new contracts are 
coming out for early fall operations, and the outlook 
for a fair volume of trade for the balance of the year 
is bright. There is more or less competition with west- 
ern manufactured goods, but, as a whole, the local 
trade seems to be in very fair shape. 


+ * * 


The door trade of Buffalo, N. Y., is good, but it looks 
as though the jobbers were gaining on the local mills. 
At least they give the most cheerful reports and 
claim to be not only doing a large trade, but to be 
adding to it quite fast. This stock is mostly the over- 
flow of western mills and is sold close, so that if the 
local mills do the work they are asking for they must 
run at a low figure. The mills in the eastern trade still 
give cheerful reports of their business and seem to 
find the reports of slack demand unfounded. 


The sash, door and blind plants of Baltimore, Mi., 
continue quite busy in consequence of the building 
activity there, especially in the suburbs. It is to be 
said, however, that the number of vacant houses is 
increasing, especially in the more central portions of 
the city, and that a drop in rental or purchase values 
is not unlikely, which, if it comes, will tend to act as 
a partial check upon investments of this character. 
For the present excellent prices are being obtained and 
the momentum imparted to real estate last year shows 
no slacking up. 

* * + 

Business is falling off slightly in the northwest, but 
that is only welcome news to the factories of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, which are all loaded up with orders 
for special work that will take months to clean up. 
Orders are still coming in, and there is some resump- 
tion of buying from the country yards handling stock 
sizes. In spite of quiet sales for regular stock, prices 
are well maintained in view of the general situation. 

. * * 


Kansas City sash and door people say that the out- 
look for fall business is fully as good as it ever is at 
this time. The demand for stock goods is still quite 
slow, and will be for the next week or two, but busi- 
ness is expected to show an imprpvement about the 
fifteenth of August, and to assume heavy proportions as 
the season advances. Prices are firm and have been 
stationary for weeks. The supply of stock at the 
factories is not heavy, and there may be a shortage 
before the season is over, especially in doors. The 
Kansas City demand for millwork is good for July, and 
heavy enough to keep the mills running steadily. 

” * “ 


There is an unusual demand for mill products in 
Spokane for this season of the year and the volume 
of inquiries is way above the average with prospects 
for a good trade for the balance of the season. One 
reason for the activity in the sash and door market’ is 
the large number of orders coming from fields that had 
formerly secured their supply from other districts from 
which they are now unable to get stock on account of 
the slow delivery being made by the railroads. The 
box business is also reported by the mills of Spokane 
to be. exceptionally active, due no doubt to the heavy 
fruit crop in the local territory besides the good de- 
mand from other sections. 

; * * © 

A little livelier movement was detected in the sash 
and door trade at St. Louis this week. Inquiries from 
retailers are coming in a little better for the reason 


that the crop condition is generally reported to be 
good. Local dealers do not expect much at this par 
ticular season, but from present indications they al! 
look for a lively fall. 





NOVELTIES AND CURIOS. 


—_—e—eeeeeern 


Sea Lion Among the Logs. 


John Knutson, a sorter on the St. Paul boom, had 
the novel experience the other day of being bitten by a 


sea lion while at work. Sea lions are not common in 
the Mississippi and seldom bother the rivermen, but 
this particular sea lion escaped from the Minneapolis 
zoo at Minnehaha park and after going over the falls got 
down the creek and into the Mississippi. Knutson was 
not looking for the beast till he felt his bite. He swuny 
with a pike pole, hit the sea lion and drove him off. 
Officers are still looking for the big fellow and he will 


be arrested on sight. 


Plenty of Bait. 


Lumbermen who have dock yards where the water 
under the planking affords a retreat for small fish are 
astonished at the number of them. Anywhere on the 
Niagara river where these minnows can congregate 
they are so numerous that a scoopnet thrust in among 


them would come up about half full of fish. 


Jam Below! 
While ripping open a 14-foot elm log a few days 


ago, employees of the Helfrick Lumber Company, at 
Evansville, Ind., found a yellow catfish in the log. 
It was five feet eight inches long, and it is presumed 
that the fish had been in the log for many years, 
growing to such an extent while in the hollow that 
it could not make its way through the aperture. 
Myriads of fish eggs were also found in the log. 


The Marquette Man Tree. 
At Marquette, Mich., on the grounds of the Harlow 
estate, stands the trunk of ! 
a tree, or rather stand thel , ¥ 
trunks of two trees, which} 





constitute a 
arboreal formation. It is) 
knowns as the ‘‘ man tree.’’), 
Two trees grew together 
and later branched in such 
a manner that they formed 
a perfect resemblance to 
the body of a man. The hat}' 
is artificial, having been 
chiseled from the wood, but 
the formation of the limbs} 4 
is exactly as Nature made 
it. The addition of birch 
collar and cuffs has pro- 
duced a perfect image of a 
strolling gentleman. 
Recently Marquette en- 
joyed a novelty when a 
marriage ceremony was per- 
formed which united the 
‘man tree’’ to a belle of 
Marquette society. The 
event created not only a 
great deal of fun but was 
an altogether fancy affair.|- 
On this remarkable occasion 


the conduct of the bride, of 
course, was charming andl] , 
brought forth universal ad- 
miration. Even the bride- 
groom stood rooted to the 
spot, THE MAN TREE. 


remarkable} 
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LUMBER 


Commercial returns from the Philippines for the 
calendar year 1906 show an increase of exports over 
imports amounting to $6,239,124, or almost double 
that of the previous year, and reverse the balance 
of trade for these two years over those preceding. 
In fact, there has been a steady increase since 1901, 
when the imports exceeded the exports by more than 
$5,500,000. But while this is true, it is largely due 
to the fact that there had been a largely decreasing 
import value in many lines and, while the exports 
show a larger balance in their favor, for the calendar 
year just ended they are $811,882 less than in 1905, 
largely due to the decreased hemp production, and 
that was in turn due to the disastrous typhoon that 
swept over the islands. 

There is a substantial gain of $75,000 in the $371,- 
000 total of lumber imports and this is the highest 
figure reached in a trade that has steadily grown 
since the American occupation. In these imports the 
United States and Australia are the chief contribu- 
tors, and in earlier years American lumber was the 
dominating feature of the total. In 1905 this situa- 
tion was reversed by a narrow margin, which, how- 
ever, has not been maintained in 1906. In the large 
imports for the year Australia’s trade is reduced to 


TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINE 


a value of but $623,000, while the $292,000 reported 
to the credit of the United States is a gain of $179,- 
000 over those for the year previous, and a restora- 
tion to former supremacy with about four-fifths of 
the total of $493,293. 

Of the total value of $1,638 for importations of 
timber, it is reported that $1,328 was received from 
the United States. Out of a total importation of 
boards, planks and deals amounting to $371,959, from 
the United States $292,617 worth was received, Aus- 
tralia following a very poor second with a value of 
$23,738 and Germany third with $22,952. 

Neither joists nor scantlings nor shingles were im- 
ported during the past year, but for shooks there 
was a total value of $7,656, of which $6,055 was 
from the United States and $1,026 from Germany. 
The total import value of all other unmanufactured 
woods was reported at $859, the British East Indies 
leading with $433; in this the United States is not 
represented. Out of a total import value for furni- 
ture of $36,813 the United States contributed $13,741, 
Austria-Hungary $8,396 and Germany again third 
with a value of $4,999. Under the heading of trim- 
mings and moldings the total import value was 
$5,291, of which Germany contributed $4,676, the 


ISLANDS. 


United States $379, China $175, the Netherlands $61. 

Out of a total import value for woodenware China 
contributed $550, the United States $214, Germany 
coming third with $167. 

The total value for other imports of manufactures 
of wood during the year was reported as amounting 
to $68,055, of which the United States contributed 
$29,633, China $10,181 and Germany $8,369. 

The exports of wood are still inconsiderable. Dur- 
ing the past year 19,000 feet of mahogany was ex- 
ported at a total value of $378, all of which came 
to the United States. The exports of .sapan wood 
reached a total value of $36,712, as compared with 
$19,912 for 1905; out of the former year’s exports 
$23,328 worth went to Hongkong and $13,384 to 
China. 

The total of all other unmanufactured woods ex- 
ported was 215,000 feet, of which the United States 
received 132,000 feet, valued at $2,635. 

Out of a total export value for furniture of $3,423 
Japan received $2,175 worth, $833 went to the United 
States, $375 to Germany and $40 to China; while of 
all other manufactures the total value was only $697, 
of which $496 went to Germany, $196 to Hongkong 
and $5 to China. 





LUMBER’S EXPLOITATION AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


Wood—Forest Products Shown in Art—Other Uses Appealing to the Lumberman. 


State Buildings Prominently of 


While the exhibits of lumber and lumber products at 
the Jamestown Exposition are not large, here and there 
one finds some things of real interest to the lumberman. 

In the way of the buildings themselves lumber is 
much in evidence. The Mothers’ Club has its house cf 
shingles. West Virginia occupies a frame structure 
painted in yellow and white, while Ohio, being an imita- 
tion of Adena, the home of a pioneer of the Sciota val- 
ley, is of wood also, with a great fireplace for logs at 
one end. Closely akin to it is a model of Blennerhasset’s 
home, on the island below Parkersburg, which is shown 
in the West Virginia building. For this the forest 
trees, elm, sycamore and poplar were taken up to build 
with. In the same building paintings of ‘‘ Jamestown, ’’ 
a brook in a forest and the ‘‘ Deer Lick,’’ showing the 
deer in a grove, portray some interesting trees. 

The great silver service presented the battle ship 
Georgia and on exhibition in that state’s building has 
a pine design chased on the pedestal of its great can- 
delabrum as indicative of the pine forests of the Empire 
state. 

Virginia, in the tapestry used inside her building, 
shows a rook among mountain forests that is interesting 
as revealing where timber may be utilized by the artist. 

Uncle Sam shows the parasites that injure not only 
fruit trees but forest trees, such as the linden. 

The heavy rafters in the Dutch house of a cocoa con- 
cern, the olive wood penholders in the Streets of Cairo, 
as well as the pillars painted in oriental green, interest 
the lumber dealer at the fair, as does also the log hut 
with projecting roof shown in the Klondike display. 

A fair quantity of lumber has been used in the 
yreat pine door of the Inside Inn, the only hotel within 
the grounds, and in the square posts of plain timber 
in the lobby which support the second floor. 

In the Philippine exhibit there is a good display of 
woods native to our far west island possessions. 








PLANK WALK ON THE “WARPATH,” JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


The yellow pine industry of North Carolina has put 
its best foot forward to show how this wood may be 
treated to imitate the more costly hardwoods. A Flem- 
ish room made entirely of this and showing its uses in 
artistic furnishing when stained with shellac or var- 
nished to imitate oak reveals a room as of oak panel 
walls, with the windows heavily curtained between and 
the rafter ceiling of pine to contrast. A mantel to 
this, heavy and much carved, causes the whole to de- 
ceive all but the expert. 

On the border of the exposition a part of the native 
cypress forest of Sewell’s Point remains, adding. pic- 
turesqueness to the view. ; 

In. one of the natural food company exhibits pine 
cones hang suspended by cords, and one wonders if these 
are to be introduced here as food, as they are in Italy, 
where, roasted, the lower ends of the cone ‘‘wings’’ are 
eaten, 


The exposition is beautified by the many native trees 





OLD TIME TAVERN BUILT OF LOGS. 


along the roads. Otherwise trees are not much in 
evidence. In the Ohio display in the States’ Exhibits 
building buckeyes are used, with grain, for decora- 
tions. North Carolina here makes a lumber exhibit and 
Virginia shows some spruce lumber painted white and 
fashioned into pillars in imitation stone. 

There is an Old Time Tavern on the grounds, all of 
logs, and logging wagons are shown by a vehicle concern, 

Probably the most attractive feature of the James- 
town Exposition are the two great marine piers being 
constructed by the United States government. These 
piers are each 2,500 feet in length, 200 feet wide, and 
are connected at the extreme end by a single span 
arch 150 feet across—the longest in the world. In 
the construction of the piers there are 13,000 piles— 
sheet and round—being used and over 3,500,000 feet 
of lumber. The government appropriated $400,000 
for their construction and the Schofield Company, of 
Philadelphia, undertook the work at this figure. 

These piers, enclosing a water basin containing 
1,280,000 square feet of water surface, extend out into 
Hampton Roads from a central point of the exposi 
tion grounds, immediately in front of the Auditorium 
building, Raleigh Square and the Grand Plaza. At the 
outer corners of this basin, on the end of each pier, 
have been constructed two high towers which will be 
used for the exhibits of the lighthouse service and 
the wireless telegraph. Within the basin aquatic and 
swimming events are conducted, and government 
launches, small pleasure craft and other boats of light 
draft also enter to deposit their passengers on a broad 
landing of beautiful architecture which has been con- 
structed at the inland end of the piers. 

These two grand piers, wonderful in construction 
and beautiful in architecture, form an attraction never 
before seen at any exposition. 
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‘SWISS ALPS VILLAGE AT THE JAMESTOWN 
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VIEWS OF LUMBERMEN AND RAILROAD MEN ON PROPOSED HIGHER FREIGHT RATE. 


Coast Manufacturers Protest that Increased Rates Would Seriously Curtail Business—Railroad Officials Claim Higher Rates Would Cure Car Shortage. 


Will Upset Market Conditi-.s. 

3LACK DIAMOND, CAL., July 30.—The effect that this ad- 
vance will have on our trade is very difficult to foretell 
at the present time. We do not know whether any changes 
in freight rates are contemplated on cypress, poplar, yellow 
pine and other eastern and southern woods. Naturally the 
coast products are continually competing with these differ- 
ent woods and present prices are based on the comparative 
value and freight rates from the different sources of ship- 
ment on these different commodities. Where any one is 
advanced without a proportionate advance on the others 
it becomes a discrimination which is naturally going to 
upset market conditions. 

So far as we are concerned we most certainly join in 
protesting against any such advance. We have spent 
several years in doing a great deal of missionary work in 
introducing redwood in the easéern territories and have 
succeeded in working up a good trade. 

The freight rates we are now paying barely put us in a 
position where we can deliver our product in a good many 
of the eastern territories at a price enabling us to compete 
with other woods and in some territories this is even now 
impossible. 

If rates are raised in the manner now proposed there 
will be some territories where our product practically would 
be cut out, as the price will be prohibitive as compared 
with the lumber of shippers not affected by the advance, 
provided, of course, that their rates are raised in propor- 
tion. 

We believe in a general way that the margin of profit 
realized on eastern business by the Pacific coast manufac- 
turers is so small that it would be out of the question for 
them to absorb the additional expense, and the consequent 
necessity of raising the price on them at this particular 
time will seriously injure the eastern trade. We are 
surely in sympathy with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a 
vigorous protest against the contemplated advance. 

REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS COMPANY. 


Trade Will Be Driven to Yellow Pine. 

SeatTLe, WASH., July 30.—In our opinion this proposed 
advance is a matter which needs the vigorous and concerted 
action of the lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast. 
Railroads feel that as they have let the situation get away 
from them in this section and as they are able to move 
‘put a small amount of the traffic offered them they can 
well afford to curtail the lumberman’s business by advanc- 
ing freight rates to a point which will drive much of his 
trade to competitive woods. ‘The standpoint they take is 
that they will probably get all the traffic they can haul 
during the next year or two in spite of the curtailment of 
the lumber business which their action will incur. 

Under present costs of production in this section the 
lumbermen simply can not absorb this advance in freight 
rates. The result will be that their trade will be driven 
to yellow pine and other competitive woods to such an 
extent that it will take them several years under favorable 
conditions to regain the business. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that the railroads can maintain this preposterous 
proposition. Unitep Srates LUMBER COMPANY. 





Believes Higher Rates Will Bring Better Service. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 30.—Relative to the coming 
advance on freight rates on lumber from Pacific coast ship- 
ping points to Minnesota Transfer and Chicago, it has been 
the writer's opinion for some time that the rates effective 
from Oregon and Washington were inconsistently low in 
contrast with the rates effective on California products, 
and to my mind the railroad companies are the better 
judges of this matter of rates, based upon statistical infor- 
mation in their possession as to revenue etc., than shippers 
could possibly be. In all probability the lowness of the 
rate across the continent on lumber in carloads is respon- 
sible for a lack of equipment. The writer would vastly 
prefer that rates consistent with a proper revenue for the 
service rendered should be made, with adequate equipment 
rather than ornamental low rates and lack of equipment, 
because, under the former condition, both the carrier and 
the shipper prosper and under low rates the carrier would 
not look upon the tonnage as attractive and would fail 
to provide equipment and motive power. 

It is true timber is usually considered a splendid com- 
modity to carry on account of its slight tendency to dam- 
age arising from transportation, and any old kind of equip- 
ment usually is good enough for ordinary grades of lumber. 
Nevertheless, the writer is now and has been for some time 
firmly of the opinion that the rates from Oregon and Wash- 
ington are too low for eastern destinations and our inter- 
ests in California under existing rates, though higher than 
those on the north coast, are not suffering, and we are 
making no overtures to the railroad people seeking a modi- 
fication of the rates. 

This is my candid opinion upon this question. I believe 
the railroads of the country have been abused altogether 
too much by the politicians of the country and I feel that 
the business interests should stand with the railroad inter- 
ests as against the political attacks upon the railroads. 

GEORGE X. WENDLING, 
President Weed Lumber Company. 


Yellow Pine Decision a Warning to Railroads. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 30.—We believe the subject of 
advancing western rates to be of vital importance to the 
lumber industry of the Pacific northwest. We hope to see 
this action on the part of the railroads successfully en- 
joined through the courts and we think the cause of the 
Pacific northwest lumber industry will be greatly strength- 


ened by the decision in the case of the southern yellow 
pine manufacturers recently carried through the courts, 
which resulted in a defeat of the 2-cent advance in freight 
rates from that territory. If the railroad companies can 
not be restrained in the contemplated advance from this 
territory the price list now in effect on lumber and shingles 
must necessarily be reduced in accordance with the advance 
and the future outlook will hardly warrant a further ad- 
vance in prices to offset the advance in freight rates, The 
cost of production has increased so much recently that it 
would be very disastrous to have the present schedule of 
values reduced, so much so that an advance in freight 
rates just now would very likely result in a considerable 
curtailment of output. 

We are satisfied that those who are interested will take 
it upon themselves to use their best energy and influence 
in restraining the railroad companies in this action. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will doubtless be able to accomplish 
great good in this respect. 

Bonps-FosterR LUMBER COMPANY. 


A Matter for the Associations. 

La GRANDE, ORE., July 29.—We have been advised by the 
railroad people that a change will take place October 1, 
and that we will receive notice about August 1, but the 
advices do not state what the change will be. There is no 
question concerning the effect this raise will have on the 
industry in the west, and we think the question of handling 
this matter in order to prevent this raise should be taken 
up by the different associations and trade papers—in fact, 
by all western publications, and handled by them as a 
body. Concerted action is a power when gone into in the 
right manner. 

THe Grorce PALMER LUMBER COMPANY. 
Enormous Damage to Western Country. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 30.—There apparently is no ques- 
tion but that the attempt to raise the rates will be made, 
although it does not seem possible that it can be sus- 
tained, as both the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
roads are showing large profits under the present tariff. 
It will no doubt require unanimous and combined efforts 
on the part of all interested parties to prevent the ad- 
vance, but we believe it will be prevented, as the damage 
to the western country would be enormous and we do not 
believe the railroad companies will be permitted to do this. 

WESTERN Pine & Fir Company. 


Will Shut Down Every Mill in the State. 

TAcoMA, WASH., July 30.—We believe that the advance 
in rates as proposed in the last issue of your paper would 
put practically every mill in the state out of business. 

At present a great many concerns have large orders on 
hand that they can not fill rapidly on account of the car 
situation and it would be impossible to get these orders 
filled before this advance goes into effect. The advance, 
therefore, would not only put the manufacturers out of 
business but a great many brokers as well. Even under 
present conditions there are several classes of lumber that 
a saw mill can not run without manufacturing and which 
we are unable to market on a 40-cent freight rate owing to 
the fact that other woods are cheaper. This we know to 
be true, as we receive the white and yellow pine lists and 
comparing them with our cwn we find a great many items 
in their lists at prices less than we can afford to charge on 
a 40-cent freight rate. EASTMAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Can’t Raise Prices to Square Matters. 

BELLEVUE, WASH., July 30.-~During the last two months 
prices have declined on an average of $2 a thousand and 
the eastern market at the present time is very quiet, few 
orders being placed at present prices that were offered 
previously at a considerable advance. With the present 
stumpage values and the increased cost of labor it will 
be impossible for the millmen to operate at a profit at 
lower prices than they are getting now. At the same time 
it is evident that any advance in freight rates will have 
to be borne by the millmen, as the trade will not stand for 
any advance in prices at the present time. What the 
outcome will be is very apparent, and we trust the 
railroads may be made to see that the present is a very 
unfavorable time for any advance in rates, 

C. Ww. aA, 

resident Hewitt-Lea Lumber Company 
A Benefit to the South. 
July 20.—-With reference to the an 
nounced increase on lumber rates, it appears to us that the 
rate at the present time is high enough and that if the 
rate is advanced the eastern market will immediately turn 
to some other point for its lumber supply—that is, to a 
great extent. While it would cripple this part of the coun 
try it perhaps would benefit the south. We trust that th 
rate wiil not be raised. 


PORTLAND, ORE., 


Tue Consouiparen Inpustry CoMPaAnNy. 





INCREASED FREIGHT RATES 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 27.—The visit to Seattle of 
Louis W. Hill, president of the Great Northern railway, 
and his assistants has been the topic of interest among 
local lumber and shingle manufacturers this week. Prior 
to Mr. Hill’s arrival there was some doubt whether the 
increased lumber carrying rates would really go into 
effect October 1. At any rate the lumbermen were 
hoping for the best. Now, however, that hope is shat- 
tered, for President Hill made the most positive state- 
ment that the advance would go into effect upon the 
date mentioned. 

With Mr. Hill were Vice President F. H. McGuigan, 
General Traffic Manager W. W. Broughton, Assistant 
Traffic Manager H. M. Adams, General Superintendent 
F. 8. Forest, Industrial Agent M. J. Costello, Counsel 
L. C. Gilman and Division Superintendent W. D. Scott. 
Discussing the lumber rate increase Mr. Hill said: 


There is but one alternative that I know of. The shipper 
must either pay for transporting the empty cars back to the 
coast or pay for it in shortage of cars. There is not a 
railroad coming to the coast that has sufficient business to 
bring the cars back loaded. If these cars come back empty 
somebody must pay for transporting them. The shipping 
rate to the coast must be high enough to cover the cost of 
bringing the cars back if the demands are to be supplied. 
At the present time the rate on lumber is not sufficient to 
cover this expense and we have to depend upon cars that 
come here loaded. If the freight rates are increased we 
stand ready to furnish all the cars necessary. I do not 
think there will be any question of car shortage if the 
proposed rate is paid. 


General Traffic Manager Broughton, of the Great 
Northern, made this statement: 


The cost of maintaining and operating railroads has in- 
creased greatly during the last few years, and if the roads 
are compelled to haul the cars back empty there will have 
to be an additional remuneration. The present rate is too 
low. I do not believe that the new rate will go into effect 
before October 1. I believe that under the new rate lumber 
will be shipped in as great quantities as now. It will 
simply be a matter of competition. The markets are open. 
In my opinion the new rate will be reasonable and will 
a —" the effect of placing an embargo on Washington 
umber. 


Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has made public 
the following statement in answer to the statements of 
Louis W. Hill, of the Great Northern: 


Four thousand empty cars have been hauled here within 
the last three weeks, and yet there has been one of the 
severest car shortages ever known. While these cars have 
been available in the east the lumbermen along the line of 
the Great Northern have lost orders for more than 7,000 
carloads of lumber because they could not obtain cars. 
Therefore the 4,000 cars which Mr. Hill claims have been 
brought here are but a drop in the bucket. The Great 
Northern, handling but 25 percent of the local business, 
is able to furnish but 80 percent of the cars required for 
the handling of lumber along its line. 

It is customary for the railroads to haul empties to North 
Dakota, Montana and even eastern Washington and the 
coast. This haul has been charged up to the lumbermen 
of the coast. In spite of the fact that so much has been 
said about the empty car haul, the fact remains that the 
percentage is smaller on the Pacific coast lines than else- 
where in the country. 


AS SEEN BY RAILROAD MEN. 


The gross earnings of the eastern lines exceed those of 
the Pacific coast lines, yet the net earnings of the latte: 
are in excess of the former. These figures, taken from th: 
files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, show the earn 
ings for the year ended June 30, 1906: 

PACIFIC COAST GROUP, 
Empty cai 













(ross Net haul 

Roap earnings. carnings. Pet 
Great Northern........$46,494,226 $23,361,145 28 
Northern Pacific....... $1,132,6 50,103,043 27. 
RN, OMG sow 00 5 5-6-04 d 25.0 
Southern Pacific....... 27,101,166 26.8 
Atchison, Topeka & 

ry 67,804,404 27,160,825 27.0 

Averages . .$56,859,194 $25,069,991 26.8 
EASTERN GROUP. 
’ Empty ca) 
Gross Net hau 

Roap earnings. earnings. Pet 
Rock Island system.....$48,919,098 $14,717,065 31.0 
Seaboard Air Line...... 15,116,047 #,603,486 30.0 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

PON 460.065 0¢08 eo mes 55,423,052 20,709,450 28.5 
POMMSTIVOMA ..ccccces 141,752,620 44,808,237 36.7 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 77,437,867 27,633,951 34.0 

AVOFAREB occccccce $67,729,917 $22,494,538 32.2 


The lumber and shingle men of Washington last year los! 
orders for 60,000 carloads, not on account of price but on 
account of inability to deliver. Many buyers took advan 
tage of this condition and asked for concessions. Lumber 
men needing money to save them from bankruptcy granted 
these concessions, but the railroads have made no conces 
sions to us. The lumbermen feel that any talk of an 
advance at this time is very injudicious, to say the least, 
on_ account of both public sentiment and business condition» 

Lumbermen from San Diego, Cal., clear through to Kali» 
pell, Mont., will fight this increase to a finish, and ther 
are plenty of funds in sight to put such a fight through tv 
a successful conclusion. 

A meeting of the Shingle Mills Bureau is schedule! 
to be held within a fortnight, according to R. W. 
Douglass, at which some action will probably be take: 
relative to the new carrying rates. It is now believ: 
that the bureau will offer to coéperate with the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in fighting 
against the proposal to increase rates October 1. M! 
Douglass states that conditions on the Northern Pacifi: 
railway, as far as the shingle men are concerned, 11 
becoming rapidly worse and that unless something | 
done at once instead of being able to enlarge their ma! 
kets the shinglemen will be obliged to shut down. 





MAMMOTH RED OAK. 


One of the largest red oak trees ever cut in Missis 
sippi was felled by the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., near its Belzona mill 
recently. The tree contains 8,500 feet of red oak 
lumber. It has been sawed into log ro gy ae 
There 
The top of the first log 
The small end is the butt cut, 


smallest being 59 inches at the small end. 
are four cuts in the tree. 
measures 84 inches. 
measuring 7 feet. 
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ORGANIZED TO FIGHT ADVANCE IN LUMBER RATES. 


West Coast Lumbermen a Determined Opposition to Proposed Eastbound Advances — Unlimited Finances 
Pledged and Best Legal Talent to Be Procured—Commerce of the Coast Threatened by the Rail- 
roads with a Decade’s Retrogression—Midsummer Meeting of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association — Strong Addresses on Timely Topics — 

Six Months’ Progress Reflected by the Secretary’s Report. 


Tacoma, WasH., July 26.—‘‘ Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute,’’ is the historical lan- 
vuage that expresses the sentiments of the lumber 
manufacturers of the North Pacific coast today, as 
clearly as it did the sentiment of Charles Cotesworth 
Pinekney, American ambassador to France, over a cen- 
tury ago. 

With a fighting fund of from $250,000 to $300,000 
the lumbermen of the Pacific coast will put up such 
a fight as the railroads never dreamed of when they 
announced that they were going to appropriate the 
prosperity of the lumber industry to fatten their al- 
ready overstuffed dividends. 

At today’s session of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with seventy-five of the 
strongest mills on the Pacifie coast represented, by 
‘i unanimous vote in sixty seconds $100,000 was voted, 
pledged and signed up, for the.use of the committee 
that is to represent this association in the fight 
which will be made to knock out the iniquitous ad- 
vance in freight rates on lumber from the territory 
west of the Rocky mountains to the consuming re- 
vions in the middle west and east. 

The lumbermen of the north Pacifie coast are 
mad—fighting mad—and they propose to spend every 
dollar they have if necessary to show those who con- 
trol the transcontinental railroads that they will not 
allow their industry to be singled out and discrimi- 
nated against by such an advance in rates as the trans- 
continental railroads have announced they will file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission August 1 
to become effective October 1, 1907. 


Funds for the Fray. 


‘The initiative was take at today’s meeting by the 
pledging of $100,000 and with the aid of the South- 
western Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Washington & Oregon Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the California pine and redwood in- 
crests, the Washington Logging & Brokerage Com- 
pany at Seattle, and the owners of timber lands in 

e west who are as vitally interested, if not more 

, as the lumber manufacturers themselves, it is 

ufidently believed that the fighting fund, if neces- 
iry, can be extended beyond the $250,000 mark, and 
then some. When one association takes the stand 


it the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ition took today it.is setting an example that can 
t fail to be followed by every lumber and timber 


rganization west of the Rocky mountains, as all will 
affected by the advanced rate, although to what 
tent can not be exactly told until the rate is filed 
th the Interstate Commerce Commission and is 
own in detail. 
Many members and several of the officers of the 
ithwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
sociation were present at today’s meeting and de- 
red that their association, at a special meeting to 
!. held tomorrow, would follow in the footsteps of the 
ifie Coast association. The Oregon & Washington 
mber Manufacturers’ Association, with headquar- 
Ss in Portland, by letter officially put itself on ree- 
| as willing and anxious to let bygones be bygones, 
Portland gateway controversy to be forgotten 
| join with the Pacifie Coast association in fighting 
the very existence of the lumber industry in the 
St. 


Gathering of Forces. 


lhe quarterly meeting of the Western Pine Manu- 
turers’ Association will be held at Spokane, Wash., 
gust 6, at which time it surely will join with its 
ighbors farther west in the grand battle that is 
‘won if by that time it finds the industry in that 
ction is in danger of being blighted and destroyed 
mo advance in eastbound lumber rates as an- 
suneed, 
rom now on the fight will be made in the open and 
every move that is made by the lumbermen will be 
‘iven to the world, that the public may know the 
langer that threatens the greatest industry west 
of the Rocky mountains and which indirectly affects 
the very existence of every business and avocation 
of its citizens irrespective of class or pésition. The 
advance of 10 cents in eastbound freight rates is 
a 25 pereent advance to the Minnesota Transfer. It 
means that the Pacific coast will be put back ten 
years at least in its development. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the highest courts in the 
land, whieh will be appealed to if necessary, allow 
the railroads to enforee such a damaging rate. it 
will close the mills of the western country, throw 
hundreds of thousands of people out of employment, 
and direetly affect, the prosperity and well being of 
millions of people. The manufacturers of every line 
in the east will fee] the effect as will the wholesaler 








in the west, the merchant in the large cities, and the 
storekeeper in every village and hamlet in the states 
west of the Rocky mountains. 


The Vampires of Wall Street. 


It is not the lumber business alone that will be 
struck a blow, but the very life and well being of 
everyone in the west are threatened by the railway 
magnates who sit in their offices in Wall Street and 
decree that more gold shall pour into their coffers 
that they may pay more dividends to their stock- 
holders, sucked from the very life blood of the west- 
ern country, and this at a time when these great 
railroads are paying the largest dividends ever known 
or dreamed of in their history, and at a time when 
for more than two years they have given the lumber 
industry of the west the worst and most rotten serv- 
ice imaginable. For two years the lumbermen of the 
north Pacific coast have struggled along and have 
barely escaped the sheriff because of their inability to 
move more than from 20 to 30 percent of their out- 
put at a time when the great building operations all 
over the country would have more than consumed 
their entire output at profitable prices could it have 
been moved to market. Unable to ship their lum- 
ber they were, consequently, unable to operate their 
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plants and had to sit idly by and see slipping away 
from them the trade they had spent fourteen years in 
building up. 

For two years they have been struggling under 
adverse conditions while competitors in other sec- 
tions of the country took their trade away from them. 
The damage that has been done to the fir, cedar and 
spruce interests of the west particularly and 
to the pine interests of the Inland Empire during the 
last few years is inestimable; and now by the decree 
of railway magnates a death blow is to be struck at 
the great lumber industry of the west. It seems 
almost past comprehension to the lumbermen of this 
section that men at the head of the great railroads, 
if sane and sober, would for a moment even think of 
doing what they now purpose doing. 


Most Memorable Meeting. 


Such, in brief, was the consensus of opinion ex- 
pressed at today’s meeting—a- meeting that will pass 
down in history as the most memorable one ever held 
by any representative body of business men on the 
Pacifie coast. What its outcome will be can not to- 
day be foretold. The lumbermen believe that events 
of great magnitude are in prospect, and if they fall 
in the great battle that is now.on they will’ fall 
bravely fighting to the last ditch. 

With ample funds behind them and still more to 
be had for the asking.they. intend to employ. the 
ablest legal talent that.can be secured in the: United 
States, and they very likely will go east to find ‘it. 
Men of national fame in the legal world are being 
considered as counsel. for the-lumhermen. .If money 
can secure them they will: be employed, and in the 
meantime such a protest will go out from every nook 
and corner of the western, country, that is now be- 
lieved will make the railrdad. managers ‘wish they 
had never thought of advanting ‘the rates, 


AN INFORMAL MORNING SESSION. 


Today was the time set for the beginning of the 
two days’ session of the midsummer semiannual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the lobby of the Tacoma hotel was 
thronged with lumbermen eager and anxious to ex- 
press their opinion of the proposed action of the 
transcontinental railroads long before an informal 
conference was called to order by Secretary V. H. 
Beckman at 10:30 a. m. in the ‘‘hemlock room’’ of 
the hotel, and owing to the temporary absence of 
President E. G. Griggs, who was at the moment at- 
tending a cargo committee meeting, Charles E. Pat- 
ten, of Seattle, was made temporary chairman, 

In starting the ball rolling Secretary Beckman an- 
nounced that statistics showed 14,000 more carloads of 
lumber shipped during the first five months of 1906 
than during the same period of this year. He ex- 
plained that the railroads proposed giving two months’ 
notice of the 25 percent advance on eastbound lumber 
rates because the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had advised the traffic men to do so, that the lumber- 
men might have time to prepare for the advance and 
ship the lumber already ordered on the present rate. 
He read a copy of a letter from Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Franklin K. Lane to this effect. He 
also read telegrams from President Howard Elliott 
and James G. Woodruff, traffic manager of the North- 
ern Pacific, confirming the report of the advance. He 
also read a telegram from J. E. Defebaugh, editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which has already appeared 
in this paper, and which was the first definite an- 
nouncement to the lumber industry of-the Pacific 
coast that the advance had been decided upon. 


A Precedent Established. 


Chairman Patten stated that at a meeting of the 
joint law railroad committee of the Pacific Coast and 
Southwestern Washington associations the matter had 
been discussed with the associations’ attorneys and 
it was the opinion of counsel that the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision in the 2-cent advance on 
yellow pine, which was against the railroads, would 
be a precedent in this case. It was decided by the 
committee that no action could properly be taken 
until the advanced rate was a matter of official record. 

At this point President E. G. Griggs took the chair 
and an experience meeting was held. Over fifty man- 
ufacturers were present and one after another they 
stood up and expressed their opinions of the situation, 
and voluntarily offered to stand their share of the 
expense, up to any amount deemed advisable for the 
purpose of fighting the action of the railroads, first 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and then, 
if necessary, before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Some very strong statements were made, 
more than one lumberman stating that his mill was 
shut down and had been shut down for months be- 
eause of lack of car service, and if the advanced rate 
was put in they might as well go out of business. 
For instance, F. H. Jackson, of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Company, Clear Lake, Wash., reported that his 
mill was shut down nearly a year ago because it had 
nearly 8,000,000 feet of lumber on hand and no place 
to put any more, and no cars to ship it out in, al- 
though it had orders on its books for hundreds of 
carloads at profitable prices. His mill is still shut 
down and will remain in this condition indefinitely. 


Time for Action. 


J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, of 
Bellingham, declared it was time for the lumbermen 
to assert their rights, and he believed there was some 
power higher than the presidents of railroads that 
would give relief to lumber shippers. He believed 
that the railroads had had this matter under con- 
templation for five years, for in 1902 President James 
J. Hill of the Great Northern railway had told his 
business associate, the late Peter Larson, of Helena, 
Mont., that the rate on lumber must be advanced as 
the railroads must make more money. Mr. Bloedel 
favored the raising of a fund today, by the associa- 
tion, of at least $50,000 and turning it over to a com- 
mittee of the ablest lumbermen in the association to 
use in carrying on the fight against the proposed ad- 
vance, and to secure the best legal talent in the 
United States, aided by local counsel. 

C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Com- 
pany, of Seattle, and chairman of the joint law com- 
mittee, made one of the strongest and ablest talks at 
the meeting. He declared that it did not seem pos- 
sible that, sane railroad men would contemplate such 
drastic action—action that would mean the destruc- 
tion of the lumber. industry of the west and would put 
back the development of the entire Pacific coast for 
many years. He believed that the time for hesitation 
had passed and that action was now necessary, _He 
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referred to the ruined condition of the lumber in- 
dustry of the west during the tast few years be- 
cause of the poor service given by the railroads, the 
closing of many mills through loss of trade. He 
urged the raising of a fund and the appointment of 
a strong committee from the association to work with 
similar committees of other. associations in the west 
to carry the matter before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and if defeated there to carry it to the 
United States Supreme Court. He firmly believes, 
however, that in the face of the greatest dividends 
ever paid by any railroad, and in face of the fact 
that lumber now pays a higher rate than any other 
commodity, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would not think for one instant of sustaining the 
action of the railroads. But the lumbermen must be 
prepared to carry the matter to its finality when 
once started. 


The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company Emphatically in 
Line. 


R. L. MeCormick, secretary, and George 8. Long, 
resident agent, of the Weyeshaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, which owns more standing timber in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California than any other corpora- 
tion, and whose influence not only on the Pacific 
coast but throughout the United States is exceedingly 
strong, entered the meeting at this point and Mr. Mc- 
Cormick was at once called upon for a statement. He 
responded quickly and to the point, declaring in sub- 
stance that whereas in some matters in the past the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company had not been entirely 
in accord with the association it was now and from 
this time forth in the fight against the rate advance. 

‘‘We are with you,’’ said Mr. McCormick in con- 
clusion, and his remarks were greeted with vociferous 
applause, the lumbermen realizing that they now had 
an ally whose influence will be felt even to the coun- 
ceil chambers of the great railroads. It was the most 
encouraging event of the conference. Mr. Long fol- 
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lowed with a few remarks in a similar vein and ex- 
pressed himself as being hardly able to believe that 
the railroads were really earnest in this proposition. 
It seemed to him almost too preposterous to be true. 
As the lunch hour was at hand the conference ad- 
journed until the afternoon session. 


Afternoon Session at Tacoma Country Club. 


At 1 o’clock the visiting lumbermen, now num 
bering about seventy-five, boarded a special car and 
were taken to the beautiful home of the Tacoma 
Country Club, located picturesquely among the fir 
trees on the bank of American lake, thirteen miles 
from the city, where on their arrival they were re- 
galed with a sumptuous lunch, as the guests of the 
lumbermen of Tacoma. 

It was particularly fitting that the lumbermen 
should be entertained at this beautiful country elub 
because Capt. Everett G. Griggs, of Troup I, vice- 
president and manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, president of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and one of the most 
popular lumbermen in the west, is also president of 
the Tacoma Country Club and it is due to his untiring 
efforts that the clubhouse was this year enlarged and 
rebuilt. 

At the conclusion of the lunch President E. G. 
Griggs called the meeting to order, and the minutes 
of the preceding meeting being dispensed with Sec- 
retary Beckman read several communications, one 
from Henry Blakeley, general western agent of the 
Northern Pacific railway, in reply to a request of the 
association that the reconsignment privilege on lum- 
ber be abolished. His letter was as follows: 

St. Pau, July 9, 1907. 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

Gentlemen: I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 2d from your Mr. E. G. Griggs, in regard to resolu- 
tion passed by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association recently on the subject of reconsignment of 
lumber and shingles. 


I assure you that the rail lines, and the Northern Pacific 
in any event, are in hearty sympathy with you on this 


proposition. The diversion and reconsignment practice is 
as much of a curse and nuisance to the railways as it can 
possibly be to the legitimate conduct of the lumber and 
shingle business. We shall do our best to assist in over- 
coming the objectionable features of this practice, and while 
there are some things that we can not do legally as com- 
mon carriers, we certainly will not permit any practice if 
we can help it that tends to encourage this manner of 
mfrketing the forest products of the Coast. The reconsign- 
ment feature is a subject of earnest consideration by us at 
present, and about the only obstacle to its entre elimina- 
tion is the question of how far we can consistently go in 
that direction. It appears certain that in any event this 
privilege, if accorded, shall be subject to an additional tax 
for the privilege. Yours truly, 
(Signed) HENRY BLAKELEY, 
General Western Freight Agent. 


New Members. 


The following concerns were admitted to member- 
ship: 

Excelsior Lumber Company, Alder, Wash. 

Great Western Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Cc. D. Danaher, Tacoma, Wash. 

Young-Cole Lumber Company, Eatonville, Wash. 


Rate Matter Further Discussed. 


To bring before the meeting the fight to be made 
against the proposed advance of lumber freight rates, 
C. E. Patten moved that an assessment be levied of 
$5 a thousand feet on one day’s cut of all the mills in 
the association. The secretary estimated that on the 
basis of last year’s capacity this would bring in a 
fund of $50,000. George H. Emerson suggested that 
the assessment be paid as needed by the committee. 

In order to show that the association would have 
the support of the mills in Oregon the following let- 
ter of Philip Buehner, president of the Washington 
& Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
read by the secretary: 


The Oregon Association in Line. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 25, 1907. 
Mr. E. G. Griggs, President Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

My Dear Sir: It was the wish and intention of several 
of the Oregon members to meet with you, but it seems that 
it will be impossible for anyone to attend. For this reason 
I am sending you this letter to authorize you to state to 
your members in any manner you wish that the Oregonians 
living south of the Mason and Dixon line are going to 
oppose and fight against the advance in freight rates as 
now proposed by the railroad companies; and we are will- 
ing to confer and codperate with your association in any 
manner you may wish. 

Our association has called a meeting to talk over this 
matter, and after this meeting we will organize and fight 
this proposed advance. It seems to me that it is absolutely 
necessary that we all work in harmony as we did In the 
cubical movement. It does not matter what one’s personal 
opinion might be on the subject, we must obtain a favorable 
ruling by the courts or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in order to decide it. ‘The railroad companies have not 
taken this step without consideration and we must be pre 
pared to meet them. Most respectfully yours, 

(Signed) PHILIP BUEHNER, President. 

P. S.—Sent via the Portland Gateway. 


Official Confirmation From the Northern Pacific. 


The following letter from Vice President J. M. 
Hannaford, of the Northern Pacific, confirming and 
explaining the advance, was also read by Secretary 
Beckman: 

St. Pau, July 22, 1907. 

A. F. Specht, Secretary Lumber Manufacturers’ Joint Com- 

mittee, Seattle, Wash. 
- Dear Sir: Howard Elliott, president of this company, 
being in the east, his secretary referred to me your letter 
of July 8, in the matter of proposed advance in lumber and 
shingle rates from transcontinental points. 

have delayed answer to your communication hopin 
that I might be able to send you copy of the proposed tarife 
with my letter, but the printers have been somewhat de- 
layed and I understand it will be a few days yet before the 
tariffs will be ready for distribution, and said tariffs will 
not be effective until October 1, this making more than two 
months’ notice being given to enable manufacturers to clear 
up as far as possible their old orders before the new rates 
become effective. The basis upon which these charges to 
various territories are made is as follows: 


FIR LUMBER. 


FROM PAcIFIc COAST TO— Old rate. New rate. 





Es o:66decesnkdeoreeees ce eeeheuee $0.40 $0.50 
IR a5, Ores us bck ibs hacia anna yates o iacaae an 50 .60 
I NOD. Soe ech ate Ka :arec eo 0 5 ee oder 50 55 
RSS RA yee arer teen eo 52.5 .60 
I Bi 0-0 Sh Stags hg lata Se gh one 8b aod ee Bh 40 50 
Mississippi river points................ 50 .60 


The lumbermen engaged in these rail eastern shipments 
will understand fully the conditions that resulted in the 
present rate basis, which was established in 1893, and that 
those conditions have long since passed. At that time the 
cut of white pine in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
was at its hight, and Pacific coast lumber could not be laid 
down and sold in the eastern markets in competition with 
the home product and pay a higher freight rate. 

Since then the forests of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan white pine have practically been marketed. ‘The prices 
have almost doubled; the Pacific coast lumbermen have no 
trouble to compete except the frouble of getting their prod- 
ucts to the eastern market. 

In 1893 the preponderance of traffic on the transcontinen- 
tal roads was westbound; a latge percentage of the cars 
used in handling this westbound merchandise were brought 
back empty. A strong consideration for making the low 
rates on lumber was to save drawing these cars eastbound 
empty—nearly 2,000 miles. 

In the meantime the changed conditions have enabled the 
lumbermen to advance the price on fir on an average of 
more than 50 percent. Some of the products that we use 
and are purchasing in the west have advanced more than 
this, for example: 


1904. 1907. Increase. 
a NG Ny a Di cisco nb dala Mareen $ 7.00 $13.00 85% 
Pir GRO GIES. «oie bd 0 Vestny 12.00 20.00 57% 
BOP COP TUONO, 35, 50.0 ce ¢:0'es 11.00 21.00 91% 
Fir timbers, 10x12-20........ 10.50 19.00 61% 
Fir bridge stringers.......... 11.50 17.00 48% 


It is our desire to assist in every way possible the devel- 
opment or at least the maintenance of the lumber interests 
on the Pacific coast, but it is absolutely impossible, in view 
of the great increase in .our cost of operation and the 
change in that ‘direction of the large tonnage, for us to 
furnish any empty cars for this traffic that are not handled 
west under load and unloaded on the Pacific coast. We 
believe with the proposed advance that we can handle 
empties west, at least up to our ability to handle loads 
eastbound on our line. ou know very well the very large 
amounts of money that are being spent by the northern 
lines in the construction to Portland and Seattle and the 


double tracking of hundreds of miles of the Northern Pacific 
to enable us to take better care of the eastbound tonnage 
that is offered. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) J, M. HANNarorpD, Second Vice President. 


W. A. Whitman declared that he believed Mr. Han- 
naford was not posted on what the Northern Pacific 
was paying for the lumber it was buying, as in some 
instances it was paying about $15 under the list. He 
referred to the seriousness of the situation confront- 
ing the lumbermen, and declared that he could 
scarcely believe that the railroads would do what 
they proposed doing. He believed that when railroads 
were built and their terminals completed and trains 
run for years hauling a commodity at a certain rate 
that was enormously profitable to them no court on 
earth would give them permission to advance such a 
rate to an extent of 25 percent. 

J. H. Bloedel again spoke strongly of raising a fund 
of $50,000, or $100,000 if necessary, of which one- 
half could be collected at once and the balance as 
needed. 


A $100,000 Fund Pledged. 


R. L. MeCormick of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com 
pany came to the front and declared that the assess- 
ment should be $10 for each one thousand feet, 
which would raise the fund to $100,000 in this asso- 
ciation alone, of which one-quarter could be paid at 
once and the balance as needed by the committee 
having it in charge. He said: 

Ten dollars a thousand is about what we get for 1,000 
feet of lumber and about what we will get for 2,000 feet 
of lumber if this rate goes in effect. 

His remarks were applauded loudly, and a motion 
imposing an assessment of $10 a thousand feet of 
one day’s cut of the mills in the association pre 
vailed unanimously, and an agreement pledging those 
present to the assessment was at once passed around 
and signed eagerly. 

Some discussion followed as to the size of the com 
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. . a 72.2 
mittee that should be appointed.) Mr. Whitman sug 
gested a committee of five to work with similar com 
mittees from the Southwestern Washington associa- 
tion, the Oregon & Washington association, the Wash 
ington Logging & Brokerage Company of Seattle; 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and th: 
California pine and redwood interests. 

W. C. Miles, president of the Southwestern Wash 
ington association, stated that his association would 
have a special meeting at once, and he would gua: 
antee that it would impose an equal assessment. IH: 
said: 

We might just as well spend our money this way as an 
other, for if the rate goes into effect we won't need an 
money to carry on our business for we won't have any bus 
ness then. Even during present prosperous times ther 
is no lumber business on the coast that = over 6 to 
percent. I know that statistics of the old companies ope! 
ating here will show this. : 

Cc. F. White—I agree with Mr. Miles as to earnings. Fo 
ten years our company has not taken a dollar out of It 
business. 

After some further discussion it was decided tha' 
the Chair should appoint a committee of five, himsel! 
to be a member, to have charge of the $100,000 fun 
and to use it in carrying on the fight against the pro 
posed advanced freight rate and to employ the best 
legal talent in the United States in so doing. 


John W. Barry Talks. 


President Griggs at this point (the freight advanc: 
matter being disposed of) introdueed John W. Barry, 
a well known retail lumber dealer of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, for several years president of the Northwest 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, of Minneapolis, and 
one of the leading retail association workers in the 
country, who in company with G. C. Ingram, of Sauk 
Center, Minn., also a former president of the North 
western Lumbermen’s Association, was present as @ 
visitor at the meeting, having arrived in Tacoma 
from attending meetings of retailers at Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City and Boise. Mr. Barry spoke 
very entertainingly on the general topic of the rela- 
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tions between manufacturers and retailers. Mr. Barry 
spoke in part as follows: 


Mr. President and members of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
inufacturers’ Association—I want to assure you that I 
e keen pleasure in fapenstng before you. I was out 
r way the last time, I think, in the spring of 1900, when 
} stopped coming out for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
way to a better man,. Fred H. Gilman, who is my 
nd and your friend, and at that time it was a pleasure 
me to be able to go to any mill or number of mills in 
state of Washington and be able to call the men by 
ir first names. I knew them all, and now, as I look about 
room, it seems to me almost impossible that so great 
change should come about. When I look among you 
feel somewhat like the old Jew when returning to his 
ive land. He said: “Gentlemen, I discover in the audi- 
many absent faces that I used to shake hands with.” 
\Ve have come to think of Washington in many ways; first 
mining, first in agriculture, first in lumbering and first 
ihe hearts of lumbermen everywhere, but since listening 
your discussion of your position regarding the rate ad- 
ce, I think I may add, first in war. You typify that 
her sentiment that years ago electrified this country, when 
of our men said “Millions for defense, but not one 
nt for tribute.” This is the first opportunity I think 
| have ever had to talk to the manufacturers of Washing- 
I When I was on earth before it was a great pleasure 
me to have visited other associations, and I think I 
been a welcome guest in every lumber association now 
this country. The more we know of each other and of 
intention of each other the more easily we find it to 

i along with each other. 


Selling Through Jobbers. 


rhe object of the various retail associations is and shall 
he to secure and disseminate to its members any and all 
information which might be of interest or value to any 
member or members thereof, in his or their business as retail 
nber dealers, and we maintain rather an expensive organi- 
on for that purpose and that purpose alone. The cash 

bher and the letterhead lumber dealers are among our 
lit troubles. The large portion of the lumber—too large 
a proportion of it—1is sold through the jobbers. Sometimes 
these jobbers do not care to whom they sell their lumber. 
They may sell it in territory and to persons who will 
destroy the trade of one of your customer’s for a year, 
simply to make a little paltry $5 on a car. We therefore 
think a little more care should be exercised in turning over 
stock, and it would be a great help to us, and when you 
help us, gentlemen, when you help us to build up your own 
customers, you are helping yourself, and helping yourself in 
a most substantial manner. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, have a warehouse 150 
fe long, 80 feet wide and seven stories high packed on 

ry floor to its capacity with sash, doors and glass. This 
is the largest single stock of that kind of goods in this 
country. They are, with others in that line, attempting to, 
as they say, bring about a change in the distribution of 
goods. They have carried on this business to such an extent 
thar the lumbermen have had to do what you gentlemen 
have done here today—raise a fund for the purpose of fight- 
ing it. About 5,000 lumbermen are at the present time 
engaged in fighting such concerns as this, and we feel 
that we have made some progress, in that two of these 
houses have gone out of that trade already as the direct 
result of the fight the lumbermen have put up against 
t) 
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(©, Fk. White asked Mr. Barry for more information 
regarding the fight that is being made against the 
mail order houses, saying that he believed all the 
manufacturers present would be glad to learn more 
about the matter. 


Mr. Barry stated that the mail order houses main- 
tained a lobby in Washington, D. C., working for the 
so called pareel post measure, which if it should be- 


come & law would permit of the sending of a 44- 
pound package through the mails, and an 11-pound 
package could be sent from New York to Seattle. If 
they sueceeded it would reduce many _presperous 
towns and villages throughout the United States to 
nothing but a postoffice and depot. Mr. Barry intro- 
lneed his traveling associate, G. C. Ingram, of Sauk 
er, Minn., who he said could explain more in de- 
regarding the mail order houses, 


G. C. Ingram on Mail Order Houses. 


Ingram spoke briefly but to the point, stating 
le was surprised to find the interest manifest 
ng lumber manufacturers regarding the mail order 
es, as he did not believe that they could ever 
cessfully carry on the lumber business. Many at- 
tcmpts had been made to handle lumber in this way, 
there were too many difficulties in the way for 
be made a suecess. When the mail order houses 
n handling sash and doors the retailers woke up, 
they found their trade demoralized everywhere. 
Roebuck & Co. sold last year $1,000,000 worth 
ish and doors—not a large amount, but enough 
ive a demoralizing effect on the trade of retail 
er dealers, When the U. N. Roberts Company, 
of the old sash and door wholesale concerns 
avenport, Iowa, started into mail order business 
r the name of Gordon, Van Tyne & Co. it was 
ved that every other millwork concern would 
to follow suit if this firm was successful, so the 
‘ers began to fight. Mr. Ingram told how a cam- 
i of education was being carried on, and that 
‘| merchants in every line through the country 
Joining in the campaign. Mr. Ingram said that 
Chieago firm of Sears, Roebuck & Co., according 
their own statement issued in an effort to 
stock in their company, did a business of 
000,000 last year, of which only $2,000,000 
profit. He said that owing to the people of this 
utry awakening to the iniquitous effects of their 
‘ness their preferred stock was going begging 
the market today at 88 cents. He declared the 
‘ovement against the mail order houses had abso- 
‘(ely no connection with any lumber association or- 
vanizations, and the work that was being done is en- 
tirely personal on the part of those that are doing it. 
In conclusion he thanked the lumber manufacturers 
‘or the interest they manifested in this subject so 
she important to the welfare of the retail lumber 
This concluded the business of the afternoon session 
and the meeting adjourned until tomorrow morning 
at the parlors of the Tacoma hotel, 
Before leaving the club, at a suggestion of E. G. 
Ames an enthusiastic vote of thanks was given to 
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President Griggs of the association, also president of 
the country club, and to the lumbermen of Tacoma 
for their kindness and courtesy in inviting the mem- 
bers of the association to the club for lunch and the 
afternoon meeting. The lumbermen then returned to 
the city in the special electric car, arriving at 6 p. m. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The second day of the semiannual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was begun by a session this morning which was de- 
voted to two very able addresses by leading attor- 
neys. The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock 
in the ‘‘hemlock room’’ of the Tacoma hotel, with 
George H. Emerson in the chair, owing to the absence 
of President E. G. Griggs. Those present then lis- 
tened to a very able address on ‘‘ Liability Laws’’ 
by Judge W. H. Reynolds, of Tacoma, one of the 
leading attorneys of the Pacific northwest and a 
specialist on the subject he discussed. His address 
follows: 

Liability Laws. 


The subject of “Liability Laws,” upon which I have been 
requested to speak, is so broad in its scope that I hardly 
know where to begin or where to leave off. Much more 
time than I have at my disposal might be very profitably 
spent in speaking upon the subject ‘“‘Versonal Experience in 
Personal Injury Actions,” or, “The Assured’s View Point 
of Liability Insurance,” or, “The Casualty Company's View 
Point of Liability Insurance,” or, “History and Growth of 
Employer's Liability Acts,” in foreign countries as well as 
in our own, but as it is manifestly impossible to treat any 
one of these subjects thoroughly in the time at my disposal, 
I shall simply attempt to direct your attention to certain 
—- matters belonging to uny or all of the subjects men- 
tioned. - 

The liability of a master to answer in damages to a serv- 
ant injured first came up for decision in England in 1837. 
The mutual and reciprocal rights and duties of the employer 
and employee have not yet been placed on a satisfactory 
basis, and the rules which have been laid down by the com- 
mon law or by statutory law are far from a satisfactory 
settlement of this very important question, and have too 
often been dictated by the spirit and temper of the local 
environment in which they have been promulgated. At 
common law, if a master could prove his own freedom from 
negligence, or that the servant contributed to his own in- 
jury, or that the injury occurred through the negligence of a 
fellow servant, or that it happened through some of the risks 
which the plaintiff had assumed in his contract of employ- 
ment, there would be no recovery on the part of the plain- 

. Any one of these defenses was a sufficient answer to 
the plaintiff's cause of action. 


Employer and Employee. 


The wonderful growth of industrial pursuits and the 
marvelous increase in the complex character thereof, and 
the necessarily increasing percentage of accidents, have 
from time to time caused much discussion and much agita- 
tion as to the soundness of the common law doctrine. As 
labor organizations waxed stronger there came to be a great 
deal of discussion in England upon this very important 
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subject, and out of the agitation grew the appointment of a 
contmittee by parliament to investigate and report upon the 
condition and status of the relation existing between the 
employers and employees. As a result of this report the 
employer's liability act was enacted in 1880. It was subse- 
quently adopted almost verbatim in this country, first in 
Alabama in 1885, then in Massachusetts in 1887, and then 
in Indiana and Colorado in 1893. These acts did not es- 
tablish any new basis of liability on the part of employers 
and did not take away any of the defenses which the master 
had at common law. They simply took the common law 
as they found it and said that when an injury arises to a 
servant because of the negligence of a certain class of so- 
called fellow servants, such as superintendents and foremen, 
to whom certain of the master’s duties were being continu- 
ally delegated, it was more fair and just that the employer 
rather than the employee should bear the consequent loss. 


Statutory Laws. 


The whole aim and purpose of laws of this character has 
been very ably stated by the supreme court of Massachusetts 
in the case of Coffey vs. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway Company, 155 Mass. 21, in which the court says: 
“The right of an employee to maintain an action under this 
statute is not identical with his right to maintain an action 
at common law. It may be greater or it may be less, 
* * * The plaintiff seeking to avail himself of the 
benefit of this act must bring himself within its provisions 
and show that his case follows the cases specified therein.” 

Various other states in this country have since enacted 
similar statutes, or statutes directed to the same end. None 
of these acts are entirely satisfactory to the persons vitally 
interested in their provisions. Nearly all of statutory law 
is the result of a compromise between the advocates and 
the opponents of the proposed law. Solon, when criticised 
for not having given the Greeks: better laws, replied that 
he had given them the best laws, for they were as good as 
the Greeks could appreciate and understand. And so are 
liability laws. While they may not be the best that could 
be enacted they are as a rule the best that can be passed 
according to the conditions and state of the given society 
in which they are to be enforced. These laws, like others, 
wherever they exist, are from time to time being amended 
to meet new requirements and to overcome the defects 
which practical application of them may have shown to 
exist. 

Washington’s Crude Law. 


The first law of this character enacted in the state of 
Washington was passed in 1903. Its provisions were copied 
almost entirely from certain provisions found in other laws 
relating to the subject in other states, but they were copied 
and put together in a very crude manner, and, consequently, 
contained some expressions which no one has ever been able 
to interpret or tell the meaning of. Again this law re- 
quired, among other things, proper safeguards for trim- 
mers, gang edgers, planers, cogs, gearings etc. The prac- 
tical result of this provision in the trial of personal injury 
actions proved to be that no matter what kind of a safe- 
guard a manufacturer may have used about his machinery 
and the ways and places about his plant, it was the easiest 
thing in the world for the plaintiff in a personal injury 
action to produce disgruntled or discharged employees who 
would testify that the guard in use was not a proper guard, 
and would then go on and construct for the benefit of the 
court and jury a theoretical guard of his own which, in 
most instances, no one else had ever heard of or thought of, 
and such a guard that any man who would attempt to use 
it would be prima facie guilty of negligence. Nevertheless, 
when such testimony as this was submitted to the supreme 
court it held that it was sufficient against a motion for 
nonsuit and that the case was properly submitted to the 
jury and that as long as the jury had found for the plaintiff 
the judgment would not be disturbed because there was some 
evidence on the part of the plaintiff tending to show that the 
guard in use was not a proper guard. 


“Proper Safeguard.” 


The practical application of this law was very amusingly 
illustrated in a certain case with which I was famiiiar, The 
plaintiff claimed that he had been injured because of the 
lack of “proper safeguard,’ and he produced witnesses who 
very glibly swore that the safeguard in use at the time was 
not a “proper” safeguard, and they then proceeded, to con- 
coct a theoretical safeguard, which they claimed should have 
been used, a safeguard such as no one ever had used or 
ever heard of or seen. On such evidence the court allowed 
the case to go to the jury, and the supreme court subse- 
quently affirmed a judgment in behalf of the plaintiff. 
Thereupon the owner of the mill called in his superintendent 
and said, “John, it has been judicially decided that the guard 
which we and ai other mills are using on such a saw is 
not a proper kind of guard, and it has also been deter- 
mined, as nearly as I can understand it, that the guard de- 
scribed by the witnesses for the plaintiff in that case 
against us is a ‘proper’ guard. ‘Take off the guard which 
we are now using and put on the guard which has been 
judicially decided to be a ‘proper’ guard." The superintend- 
ent did as he was instructed, and, subsequently, another 
man was injured at the same saw, and he brought an ac- 
tion on the ground that the guard used was not a “proper” 
guard, and, as his testimony went, to the effect that the 
guard which had been origiaally upon the saw was the 
“proper” kind of a guard, the mill owner was again held 
negligent and had violated the law because he had failed 
to use the guard which he had formerly been using, At this 
the mill owner threw up his hands in despair. He was 
“between the devil and the deep sea.” It made no differ- 
ence what kind of a guard he might use, it was very easy 
to work up testimony to show that he was not using a 
“proper” guard, and, consequently, he was guilty of a vio- 
lation of the “factory act.” 


Alm of the “Factory Act.’ 


Again, there was no method provided for the enforcement 
of the “factory act” of 1903, except by criminal prosecution. 
The evident purpose of this “factory act” was to safeguard 
workingmen who necessarily came in contact with or were 
about dangerous machinery, ways.and appliances. Its basic 
principle was protection to society, but who ever heard of 
any lawyer strenuously insisting that some manufacturer 
should be criminally prosecuted because he had violated 
this law? The law was honestly intended as a means to a 
good end, but it was twisted and contorted into a big stick 
for the sole purpose of mulcting employers of labor in heavy 
damages. The law had not been in operation for two years 
before its glaring defects and painful misuses were evident 
throughout the whole state, and then, to augment its glaring 
injustice, the supreme court in the case of Hall vs. West 
Slade Mill Company in August, 1905, decided by a bare 
majority that the defense of assumption of risk is not avail- 
able to a master where the servant is injured by reason 
of the master's failing to comply with the “factory act” of 
1903, requiring operators of mills to place safeguards over 
cogs, gearings and shaftings. In making this decision the 
court followed one of its former decisions, to wit, Green vs. 
Western American Company, where the same startling doc- 
trine had been announced. 


Fallacious Reasoning, 


With all due respect to the majority of opinion of the 
supreme court in the Hall case, and the opinion of the same 
court in the Green case, which was taken as the foundation 
for the Hall case, I beg to suggest that the reasoning in 
the Green case is absolutely fallacious, unsound and without 
authority in the very cases cited to support it. It was never 
the purpose or the intention of any “employer's liability act” 
or “factory act” to curtail or limit the common law of de- 


fenses in personal injury actions. True, these laws acy 
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knowledge the rights and the causes of action on the part 
of the employee, but it was never intended by them to de- 
prive the employer of those defenses which the common sense 
and the judicial decisions of several generations had held 
that he was entitled to. 

The very fact that the courts in England and this coun- 
try have held, so far as I know without exception, that 
where such liability laws are in existence the employee has 
the right to refuse to take advantage of the provisions of 
such acts, and, notwithstanding the existence of such laws, 
to bring his action at common law, shows the inconsistency 
of any decision which holds that the common law defense of 
assumption of risk is abrogated by the failure to comply 
with such a law. [Tor an intelligent and experienced man to 
step up to a given piece of machinery for the purpose of 
operating it under a contract of employment, with all of 
the dangers connected therewith open and apparent and 
obvious to him, and then when he is injured, perchance 
by some one of these open, apparent and necessary dangers, 
for him to be allowed to say that he did not assume the 
risk, is carrying the doctrine of public policy and paternal- 
ism to an absurd and dangerous degree; but whatever our 
own opinions may be in regard to this matter, by a bare 
majority of the court it is the law of this state at the 
—- time that there can be no assumption of risk if there 

as been a violation of the “factory act,” and under the 
eld law of 1903, no matter what kind of a safeguard you 
might use, if the plaintuff produced testimony to the effect 
that it was not a “proper” safeguard it would be held that 
there was sufficient evidence, not only to take the case to 
the jury but to deprive the employer of the ordinary com- 
mon law defense of assumption of risks. 


e 
The State Factory Act. 


Under such conditions as I have briefly outlined, a com- 
mittee appointed by your association came to me and re- 
quested that I draw a new factory act which it intended to 
introduce into the legislature of 1905. I stated to the com- 
mittee that if I could be allowed to use my own judgment 
in drafting the proposed law and could be permitted to draw 
a law which I believed would be perfectly fair and just 
both to the employee and the employer I would do so. 
Without any argument or consultation whatever your com- 
mittee unanimously stated to me that what it wanted was 
a law that was just and fair to both sides, and authorized 
me to provide such a bill as in my judgment would meet 
such requirements. The result of that effort was the “fac- 
tory act” of 1905. True, the act as passed had some few 
additions to the bill as originally drawn, but it is substan- 
tially as drafted and presented to the legislature. 

As before stated, there was no way of enforcing the “fac- 
tory act’’ of 1903, except by criminal prosecution, and the 
legal philanthropists who attempted to enforce the provisions 
of the act by the method prescribed were not enough for 
seed. As a result, taking into consideration the decisions 
of the supreme court interpreting the act, one of the most 
serious problems confronting any man who contemplated 
establishing a manufacturing plant in this state was the 
liability laws of the state and the decisions of our supreme 
court interpreting them, and the most serious problem con- 
fronting all Hability insurance companies was the liability 
laws of the state as interpreted by the supreme court. Some 
liability insurance companies immediately withdrew from 
the state, and those that remained, so far as employers’ lia- 
bility Insurance is concerned, have down to the present day 
been writing business at a loss; and, while I am not au- 
thorized to speak for any company, I can say that several 
of the companies doing business in that state are even now 
seriously contemplating a withdrawal from the state. Know- 
ing these conditions to exist and believing that a “factory 
act” just to both the employer and the employee which could 
be enforced would be for the benefit of all parties concerned, 
I drew an act substantially as it now exists. The practical 
working of it necessarily showed some minor defects which 
a and will be remedied as its provisions are en- 
orced. 

The first section of the act is practically a re-enactment 
of the common law provisions in regard to furnishing rea- 
sonably safe machinery, pulleys, appliances, ways and places 
with which and in and about which men are to work. In- 
stead of requiring “proper safeguards” as the old law did, 
it requires “reasonable safeguards.” Instead of requiring 
belt shifters under and in all conditions, it requires them 
where the same are practicable and with due regard to the 
nature and purpose of the belts and the dangers to em- 
ployees therefrom. It further very justly provides that 
when any defect in or the failure to guard the machinery, 
appliances, ways, works and plants with which or in and 
about which a man is working shall come to the servant's 
notice, he shall notify his employer of such defect. Again it 
provides that there shall be no action allowed under the 
provisions of the act unless a notice of the time, place and 
eause of the injury is given to the employer within six 
months, end the action is begun within one year from the 
occurrence of the accident causing the injury. 


Bringing of Action. 


Practica! experience has shown that in the floating popu- 
lation going about from mill to mill men would receive, per- 
chance, some slight accident of which they made no 
complaint and afterwards, when witnesses had been scat- 
tered and perchance the plant burned or altered in such a 
way as to destroy all evidence, an action for personal in- 
jury would be bronght for the recovery of large compensa- 
tory damages. Again the act says that nothing in the act 
shall prevent any person from bringing an action under any 
other statute or the common law for any personal injuries 
received by him. The honest purpose of the act was to do 
justice to both the employee and the employer... There was 
no intention whatever to limit or curtail the common law 
doctrine of personal injury law, but rather to compel the 
employer by action on the part of the state to live up to the 
requirements of the common law, and to give some addi- 
tional rights to the employee which the common law did 
not grant him. The law has been in force for about two 
years, and its results have far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its advocates. 


Percentage of Accidents. 


The labor commissioner in his annual report for 1905-1906, 
states that, taking fifty-nine large manufacturing establish- 
ments in the state, employing an aggregate of nearly 10,000 
men, covering the year prior to and the year succeeding 
August 1, 1905, during the first year, which was under 
the old “factory act,” for 1,000 men employed there were 
1583-10 slight accidents, 107-10 serious accidents, and 
1 86-100 fatal accidents. That during the second year, which 
covers the first twelve months of the present factory law, 
there occurred for each 1,000 men employed 108 18-100 
slight accidents, 67-10 serious accidents and 1 58-100 fatal 
accidents. The percentage of decrease under the new law 
as compared with the old is as follows: Slight accidents 
31 7-10 percent, serious accidents 37 3-10 percent, fatal acci- 
dnets 15 percent. 

When considering these statistics we must remember that 
the first. year of the enforcement of the present factory act 
was the crudest and most unsuccessful year that it will ever 
have, for the reasons that there was more or less friction 
in its enforcement, that the inspectors of the state were new 
and not well acquainted with the performance of the duties 
which they had undertaken. As the inspectors go about from 
mill to mill and factory to factory, they are continually 
gathering a store of information that will be of. benefit not 
only to themselves but to the manufacturers and employers 
of labor throughout the state, so that in the years to come 
we ym J all of us expect far better comparative results from 
the existing factory act than even those that have already 
been shown, 


Most Dangerous State. 

Yet, while the present factory act is in my judgment a 
great improvement over the old factory act, and while the 
ratio of accidents under it will continually tend to decrease, 
the fact nevertheless remains that under the decisions of 
the supreme court of this state, taken in connection with 
the statutory law upon the subject of the master’s liability, 
the state of Washington is not only considered the most 
dangerous state in the Union in which to write employer's 
liability insurance, but is also the most dangerous state in 
the Union for any man who contemplates entering upon any 
industrial pursuit where the employment of labor is con- 
cerned. The decisions of our supreme court in personal in- 
jury actions, down to the twenty-fourth volume of the state 
supreme court reports, were in my opinion as a rule too 
strongly in favor of defendants in such actions, and from 
that time down to the present the decisions of said court 
have been too strongly in faver of the plaintiff. Perchance, 
in time the court will have struck the happy medium be- 
tween the two, and will have reduced the adjudicated law in 
personal injury cases to a science, which no one would be so 
bold as to suggest had been reached at the present time. 
Every right which the workingman has as a man and a citi- 
zen should be just as zealously guarded and preserved as any 
right which his employer has, but there is altogether too 
strong a tendency not only on the part of popular govern- 
ment but of judicial enactment toward a weak, maudlin 
paternalism whereby every member of society is to act under 
the guardianship of some supposedly superior mind or some 
adjudicated decision, all of which tends to weaken and debili- 
tate rather than to strengthen and encourage the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the American government is founded. And 
nowhere is this tendency toward maudlin paternalism more 
strikingly seen and enforced than in the liability laws which 
are constantly being clamored for and, in some cases, en- 
acted throughout the land; but we may rest assured that 
whichever way the pendulum may swing, if it goes to an ex- 
treme in one direction, such is the common sense and good 
judgment of the American people that it is very apt to swing 
to an extreme in the other direction, and at last find a happy 
medium which will do as near justice as can be done to all 
parties concerned. 


The Transportation Question. 


Judge Reynolds’ address was loudly applauded 
and he was followed by Austin E. Griffiths of Seattle, 
one of the attorneys of the association in the various 
suits which it has had in hand during the last year. 
Mr, Griffiths’ subject was ‘‘The Transportation Ques- 
tion,’’ which he discussed in a very able manner. 
The address is given on page 51, 

As it was nearly 1 o’clock when Mr. Griffiths con- 
cluded his address the meeting adjourned for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The final session of the meeting was called to 
order this afternoon at 2 o’clock by President FE. G. 
Griggs. The attendance was as large as at any of 
the previous meetings, indicating the interest taken 
in the proceedings by the members. The first thing 
on the program was the semiannual report of Presi- 
dent E. G. Griggs, which was as follows: 


Address of President E. G. Griggs. 


In accordance with our semiannual custom, the association 
meets today to hear the general reports of its officers and 
various committees ; to listen to a carefully planned program, 
prepared by our worthy secretary, of numerous instructive 
and entertaining papers from our members. 

On this particular occasion so much of importance requir 
ing our attention has transpired that we concluded a two 
days’ session would be required. The work of our associa- 
tion has assumed such maguitude that even with details 
cared for by our trustees and committees it is impossible to 
give proper recognition to the vital interests of the lumber 
business we represent unless we do so at these regular 
monthly meetings. 

Threatened as we are today it is well for us to check up 
our forces, finances and fighting blood, and to determine the 
future of our industry. It seems highly probable that we 
shall be compelled to buckle on our armor and fight the very 
interests that are most vitally concerned in the prosperity 
of the lumber business. 

I can not conceive that the proposed advance in our lumber 
rates to eastern points has had its inception in the brain of 
any sound business mind conversant with the lumber condi- 
tions on the Coast. The loss cf our California markets and 
the serious drop in values of our product have already en- 
forced a curtailment from which we are suffering. 

The logging equipment which is idle today represents a 
vast sum of money. The loss of the wages through the 
shut down is beginning to be appreciated. The purchase of 
supplies and the distribution of earnings will soon be con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

The seismic disturbances which brought about San Fran- 
cisco’s disaster, and the unprecedented demand for lumber 
on the west coast of South America, will not recur. If by 
any chance they should there is grave doubt in my mind 
whether the money is available to repeat the $700,000,000 
we poured into the California markets alone. 


Exorbitant Railroad Rates. 


If the desired effect of an advance of from $2.50 to $3.30 
a thousand feet in our railroad rates is to curtail our 
capacities to meet the desires of the common carriers to 
handle our lumber products, they are showing proper busi- 
ness acumen. No sane man would intimate that the lumber- 
men on the Pacific coast can sell their output at this ad- 
vance in price. We should need guardians if we allowed 
such a profit to escape us. 

Those of us who have been in the manufacturing business 
know full well on what slight margins the business goes to 
competitors, and how close to the cost of manufacture we 
must sell. Until the railroads themselves make us a rate 
whereby we can dispose of considerably more than 50 per- 
cent of the log at a profit, we shall be unable to protect our 
stumpage values. Practice every economy in manufacture, 
save every part of the log that you can make a dollar on, 
and today we must throw away a very large percent of the 
log, and sell another large percent for less than cost. 

We are still too far from the centers of population to 
handle the large percentage of vur common lumber at a 
profit by rail. To be set out in the Pacific ocean 500 
miles further will retard our development ten years. We 
have never yet experienced any flexibility in freight rates 
except that bred of competition, and in times of adversity 
we have borrowed our limit to pay the freight. 


Ruin of Lumber Business. 


The manufacturing end of the lumber business on this 
coast has never made more than a legitimate profit, and 
sometimes not that. Stumpage values and the increase in 
value of property holdings are alone accountable for returns 
in any way commensurate with railroad dividends. The 
effort of the railroads to increase their earnings by an ad- 
yance in freight rates.on lumber can result only in curtailed 
capacity, and in many cases an absolute shut down. — If 
money is required to reéquip the roads, it must come from 
other sources. Those of us who own timber can better af- 
ford to hold the stumpage and await the arrival on the Coast 


of additional facilities for marketing the whole log. The 
devastation of our timber holdings for the upper grades 
only reminds one of the fate of the buffalo when whole 
—— were slaughtered for the hide, or of the elk, for its 
teeth. 

The effect of a general curtailment in the lumber business 
will be far reaching. Cut off the payroll and you soon re 
duce the prosperity of the vast majority of our people. The 
owner of the timber can of course wait, but what becomes 
of the man who must work:to live and who can not borrow 
money on the “greatest asset the railroads have’? Our 
saw mill hamlets would be depopulated and values of every 
description would drop. ‘Take the people out of our cities 
and the railroads will find no difficulty in suvplying cars 
and the fuel shortage. 

The injustice of any arbitrary advance in freight rates 
will be marked when you appreciate that every eastern order 
you have on your books today, and can not ship by reason of 
lack of transportation, will entail a loss in place of an 
anticipated profit. 

In the face of this agitation who dares solicit business ‘ 
I do not think it is the desire of any of our lumbermen to 
publish a treatise on the successful operation of railroads 
but where the railroads and lumbermen are copartners in 
a delivered = no step fraught with such danger to the 
industry at large should be taken without a fair conference 
No good can come from the attempted enforcement of «4 
rate that spells ruin. We want wider markets, not narrower 
This country is inseparably linked to the Ley ane of the 
lumber business, and every citizen is affected directly or in 
directly. 

Dangers and Remedies. 


The efforts our association has put forth to open th: 
Portland gateway have disclosed a condition in Oregon that 
our membership did not suppose existed. It is unfortunat: 
that our fellow lumbermen do not appreciate the benefits of 
a better interchange of traffic. After all, we are only an 
ticipating the completion of the Harriman system to th: 
Sound, and the additional outlet today would act as 
stimulant to resuscitate the car supply. Self preservation 
will move more freight than all our appeals to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. 

The loss of a number of our saw mill plants during th: 
last six months, particularly the larger mills, emphasizes 
the extra hazardous business we are engaged in and thx 
necessity of most complete protection and careful operation 
Could we curtail our capacity by a judicious selection of 
plants, we might solve our troubles and those of the rai! 
roads. Our Indemnity Exchange was not interested in 
either the Port Blakeley loss or the Dempsey fire, but th« 
complete destruction of these two excellent plants shows 
the vulnerability of all our plants and the possibilities of 


severe losses. 
Work Accomplished. 


Our eastern exhibit of fir finish at Minneapolis should be 
permanently provided for, and a sufficient fund appropriated 
to continue its maintenance. The committee's report has 
been most favorable, and as an advertising medium the 
exhibit is certainly a paying investment. 

The car stake is being handled judiciously and the re 
sults are so far reaching, particularly on the Coast, that our 
association should provide the additional assessment to carry 
on the issue. The work of Mr. Ross has been monumenta! 
and complete, with a great many aggravating legal delays. 

I desire to congratulate the association on the corporate 
organization of its inspection bureau. To have successfully 
carried on this effort and satisfactorily handled its large 
and growing business in expert shipments is, I believe, a 
consummation of associated effort to be heartily commended 
The establishment of grades at the loading end of the busi 
ness maintaining the confidence of both buyer and seller, 
eliminating absolutely the chance for reclamation, particu 
larly on a falling market, is a most desirable accomplish 
ment. The rectitude of our bureau can not be too jealously 
guarded, the personnel of our inspectors and graders should 
be guaranteed and the finality of our inspection should be 
always a part of our selling contracts. A falling market 
breeds innumerable claims, and no lumber looks quite so 
good when the price has dropped. The bureau is Increasing 
its efficiency and is a deserved success. 

At the conclusion of his remarks President Griggs 
announced the personnel of the ‘‘fight’’ or ‘‘de 
fense’’ committee—the committee that will have 
charge of the carrying on of the action of the asso 
ciation against the advanced freight rates to be im 
posed by the transcontinental railroads. This com 
mittee is as follows: 

Cc. F. White, chairman, Seattle, Wash. 

R. L. McCormick, Tacoma, Wash. 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. 


George H. Emerson, Hoquiam, Wash. 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. ' 


Mr. White has been chairman of the joint law com 
mitee of the Pacific Coast and Southwestern Wash 
ington associations for the last year and has done 


most admirable work in this connection. It was very 
fitting that he was made chairman of the committee 
that is to take action against the transcontinental 
railroads. 


Semiannual Report of the Secretary. 


Secretary V. H. Beckman presented his semian 
nual report covering the work of the association for 
the last six months. It was as follows: 


With the many excellent papers and addresses to !c 
read and heard at today’s meeting a report of the office 
of the secretary will, perhaps, be the least interesting 
and therefore only a brief outline of the work accor:n- 
plished during the last six months will be necessary. | 

Nearly one-half of the time of the secretary sin 
January 1 has been spent in the east on matters pertai 
ing to the welfare of the members of this association 
In January Messrs. Emerson, Schaefer, Crull and tli 
undersigned were delegated to attend the National Reci)) 
rocal Demurrage Convention in Chicago. The unde: 
signed was appointed chairman and Mr. Emerson a mer 
ber of an executive committee of seven to call on Pres! 
dent Roosevelt, on behalf of the convention, to enlist h! 
aid in securing better car service. The president in 
structed Chairman Knapp, of the Interstate Commer 
Commission, to call a special meeting and subsequent!) 
assured the committee that the matter will be called tv 
the attention of Congress, which will undoubtedly ibe 
done at the coming session. In March, in company wit! 
F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, your secretary appeared be 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the car stake suit, and he also attended 
meeting of shippers at Richmond, Va., where the Na- 
tional Freight Service Association was organized and the 
undersigned made a member of its executive committee. 
This latter association is actively at work in behalf 0! 
better freight service and will undoubtedly join with the 
National Reciprocal Demurrage Association in urging 
Congress to pass laws in the interest of a better move- 
ment of freight. The membership of both associations 
is composed of conservative and influential business men 
and will be heard from. The car stake hearing, which 
will finally be concluded in October, promises to be suc- 
cessful so far as the lumbermen are concerned, unless 
indications fail. 
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The Portland Gateway. 

During the trip Mr. Hubbard and your secretary asked 
i\ue Interstate Commerce Commission to use its good 
‘ices in having the embargo on the Great Northern and 

wthern Pacific lifted, which was done. At that time 

were advised to file complaint against the Hill and 
licrriman lines for a gateway via Portland, as a car 
ortage relief measure. This was discussed by your 
committee on promotion and transportation and a com- 
piaint was finally filed. In May your secretary repre- 
nted this association at the annual meeting of the Na- 
ial Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Norfolk, 

, and subsequently testified before the Interstate Com- 

erce Commission in the Portland gateway case. Our 

ociation and the Southwestern association were repre- 

ited by Attorneys Griffith and Ashton and Messrs. 
White, Duniway, Merrill, Doty and Specht and the 
ingle Mills Bureau by Mr. Coulthurst. The proceed- 
ings are of such recent date that it would be unnecessary 
ut this time to review them. Our attorneys are confi- 

nt of success in both the car stake and the Portland 

teway case, 

Increase In Lumber Car Rates. 

June 14 your secretary had a conference with the offi- 

is of the Central Traffic Association in Chicago rela- 
tive to the advances in lumber rates east of Chicago. 

result of this conference was a modification of the 
June 1 tariff and a new tariff conceding several im- 
portant points went into effect July 12. Your secretary 
was informed at that time that rates would be advanced 
by the transcontinental lines September 1. This was 
tuken up with our law committee and official confirmation 
given, except that the advances are to become effective 
October 1, notice to be given August 1. The reason for 
au 60-days’. notice was due to a request on the part of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The entire ques- 
tion is now before your association for action, with no 
comment beyond the statement that the majority of our 
largest customers have gone elsewhere on account of last 
year’s car shortage and the proposed advances. 

This covers an itinerary of over 20,000 miles traveled 
since January 1, as appears by the expense account and 
which may be of some value to the association in the 
tuture. 


Statement of Shipments. 
lhe car shortage the first five months of the present 


year appears to have been worse than during the same 

period in 1906, as the following statement of rail ship- 
ments shows: 

1906. 1907. 

Carloads. Carloads. 

JTERORLT se cies v ose bs6.0n00 ees h0d0ee0 8,297 6,347 

Pebruary ccccecscccecscocceceseecseese 8,118 3,632 

_.. QPPerrrrerrerTeoerrrrerrrererrcrrerrrs. 10,769 4,601 

ee SOT ee ee ner re eer re re 10,914 9,938 

MS svanceho ease eer enchs cei ewaeenee ds 11,820 11,056 

Totals cescccveceevsvceoscsctesneve 49,918 35,504 


This shows a decrease of 9,443 carloads of lumber and 
4,881 carloads of shingles, or a total of 14,324 carloads. 


With a loss in business and a decline in prices of all com- 

petitive woods an advance in rates is not welcomed. 
Notwithstanding the financial losses suffered through 

extremely bad conditions in California the association is 


in healthy condition financially. The trial balance July 
20 showed cash on hand in the following funds: 

DE cn cakimeaeeacddecehudenacdeiaebeaehkanane $ 3,447.08 
CeO SOHO EHEC HET EOL ET ETE OOOO EEOSOESE®S 7,099.98 
PROMOTER | as. hk ees dsanntawes snags cod penened 583.52 
Re ne ee rT err ree eT Soy ee 248.64 
RULER vcwien baie sew admkns 499 dNes hws eee aewase 2,991.06 


DOCRE oe: ccgaie eae buaess.008 0% Serre $14,370.28 
Provision will have to be made to cover the continu- 
ince of the promotion and exhibit funds, which will prob- 
ably be recommended by the chairmen of the committees 
named, 
Miscellaneous Items. 
exhibit at Minneapolis still continues to attract 


much attention and it is becoming evident that it is a 
g 1 investment, 

xteen new members have been added to this associa- 
tion since last year. 


\t present the association maintains two places of 
business. As soon as convenient quarters are found the 
two will be merged with the inspection bureau and all 

iation business will be transacted in one building. 
output represented in this association, on which 
dues are paid, is 2,680,000,000 feet, which probably repre-: 
: ; an actual output of 3,000,000,000 feet. This ap- 
parent discrepancy is due to the fact that new members 
P on an estimated output during the first year and 
readjustment is not made until the first of each year. 


communication was read from the Whitney En- 
ering Company, of Tacoma, enclosing its check 











for $50,.payable to.the association to go into the rail- 
road ‘‘fight’’? fund, and saying that if more was 
needed to draw on it for $50 more. The reading of 
this letter was greeted with applause. 


Pacific Coast Woods for Porch Columns, 


An interesting paper on ‘‘ Pacific Coast Woods for 
Porch Columns’’ was read by August Von Boecklin. 
It was as follows: 


The constantly increasing demand during the last five 
years for speciaities in north Pacilic coast forest products 
has resulted in some very interesting developments; in fact, 
it is safe to say, without going back of that period, that 
the expectations of the most sanguine have been surpassed. 
1 specify a period of five years, for that was approximately 
the time when the trade began to buy porch columns made 
of our woods in car lot shipments. When I say that the 
developments have surpassed the expectations of the most 
sanguine, it is with a very vivid recollection of the state- 
ment made by one of the oldest and largest manufacturers 
of exclusive porch work specialties in lowa, when he learned 
of a contract which had been entered into by one of our 
institutions which covered many thousands of columns. 
This gentleman made the remark that there were not that 
many porch columns used in the whole country, and if that 
expressed his views it certainly indicated a surprising igno- 
rance of the elementary facts immediately concerning his 
own business. 

The views held by this gentleman were no doubt shared 
by his contemporaries in the eastern field, for it was ap- 
parent that the eastern manufacturers were not alive to 
their opportunities, and confined their operations to very 
limited areas; whereas their western competitors and east- 
ern distributing houses were not so slow in perceiving it 
was possible to develop extensive business in porch columns 
made of western woods, notably those produced in the so- 
called north Pacific coast region. Kegardless of the condi- 
tions existing in the thickly populated sections of the coun- 
try, which may or may not be responsibie for what has 
transpired, the fact remains that every large eastern job- 
ber now carries stocks of porch columns made of Wash- 
ington woods. Opinions differ as to which is the most de- 
sirable, some concerns insisting on obtaining nothing but 
cedar columns, others recommending spruce; but the great 
majority are now educated to the use of fir porch columns, 
having doubtless discovered the virtues of our leading wood 
in the way of durability, superiority in grade, equality, 
strength, economy in the matter of prices, and the enormous 
resources upon which to draw for a supply. 


Fir in the Lead. 


My subject is general as to the woods in question, but 
being engaged exclusively in the manufacture of fir col- 
umns it is surely pardonable for me to discuss this par- 
ticular wood at length, giving it greater prominence than 
others. Actual service is rapidly demonstrating the fact 
that few woods are so well adapted to porch columns as 
our Washington fir, and we are to be congratulated that 
this is the case on account of the enormous quantity of 
Douglas fir available. 

Being exposed more than any other part of the structure 
to atmospheric changes, it is essential that the porch col- 
umns be made of material which will withstand the ele- 
ments, and at the same time be sufficiently hard to with- 
stand abuse; the wood of which the columns is to be made 
must necessarily possess the commercial advantages which 
have been touched upon in the foregoing paragraphs. It 
must be of such a character as to enable the manufacturer 
to shape it with ordinary cutting tools and deiiver to the 
consumer in the finished state, fit to receive paint and 
retain a smooth surface. Once in the hands of the con- 
sumer, it is highly essential that the wood resist to a rea- 
sonable extent the process of disintegration which occurs 
so rapidly in eastern woods, particularily poplar. This is a 
brief sketch of the fir column as it is presented to the buyer 
today, embodying every one of the as qualifications 
and offering to the trade an article which is bound to 
give better satisfaction than any other. 

Cedar and spruce are being used extensively, but do not 
possess all of the advantages of fir which are so necessary 
to the successful marketing of the product. The greatest 
advantage, however, which these goods possess over fir is 
the fact that they are free from pitch, but unfortunately 
for them they can not be bought for as low prices as fir, 
which after all is the great factor with distributers. It has 
been shown that none of our woods resist the action of time 
as does our red cedar, nor will any of them take a finer 
finish than spruce or work more readily under a cutting 
tool. 


Hemlock Galning In Favor. 

Our hemlock thus far has not been a factor in porch 
columns, but is bound to become recognized as superior even 
to fir. In the socalled solid columns it possesses at the pres- 
ent time, at least, the principal advantages of fir, and in ad- 
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dition to this, it being free from pitch and a trifle lighter 
when dry. It is not weil known to the trade that many manu- 
facturers are shipping bhemiock coiumns with the tir, but 
that is hardly doing the former justice for the wood ought 
to be recognized as well adapted to this class of work. 
Methods at present employed in the manufacture of these 
goods are receiving the attention of producers who are 
realizing that our woods yield to treatment to a surprising 
extent, the opportunities in this direction being uniimited. 
kvery one of the woods mentioned possesses peculiarities as to 
grain and fiber which have caused manufacturers some very 
disastrous experiences, but that it is possible to produce 
them in such a manner that they will remain in a market- 
able state has been demonstrated beyond question. How- 
ever, there are features still which will be greatly improved 
in the near future, for it takes time to prepare processes and 
equipment, all of which must be espectally adapted to each 
one of the individual woods in this line of work. 

All of our woods are remarkably free from defects which 
exist in every eastern competitor, notably the matter of blue 
sap and knots. As the trade becomes more familiar with 
the facts in the case, Washington columns will become more 
popular. 


An Authority on ‘‘The Future Lumber Supply.’’ 


One of the most thoroughly interesting as well as 
instructive papers of the many presented at today’s 
meeting was that of R. L. McCormick, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, of Tacoma, on ‘‘The Fu- 
ture Lumber Supply.’’ From his many years of ex- 
perience as a white pine manufacturer of Wiscon- 
sin and through his active connection from its in- 
ception with the greatest timber holding corporation 
in the world, and also, because of the fact that he is 
a deep student of scientific and historical matter, Mr. 
McCormick was especially well qualified to speak on 
this subject. His address, which was greeted with a 
round of applause, was as follows: 


CARGO AND RAIL INSPECTION. 


E. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, one of 
the greatest foreign and domestic cargo shipping 
concerns on the Coast, and chairman of the cargo 
inspection committee of the association, delivered an 
address on ‘‘Why Inspection Is Necessary for Rail 
and Cargo Trade.’’ His address follows: 


INSPECTION AND GRADING. 


It is an established custom and fixed principle of com- 
merce that the selling of any commodity is based on the 
honest count and inspection of the manufacturer or seller 
at original point of shipment; beyond which point the 
shipper is not responsible for loss unless otherwise pro- 
vided by special contract. Manufacturers and shippers of 
lumber on delivery of their products to a carrier demand 
a receipt for pieces or bundles or packages in apparent 
order or condition, weight, measurement and quality un- 
known, which the carrier agrees to deliver at destina- 
tion in like order or condition, subject only to certain 
lawful exceptions. Such a receipt or bill of lading is 
prima facie evidence of the delivery and receipt of the 
lumber or goods therein described. At destination the 
carrier must deliver the exact number of packages called 
for by the bill of lading and must make good any short- 
age or loss except such losses as may occur on account 
of certain lawful exceptions and acts beyond the control 
of the carrier. 

The consignee must protect himself by insurance 
against such losses, else it is understood that he assumes 
risk of loss in transit. Retail lumber dealers selling to 
a@ consumer, naturally select and furnish lumber suitable 
for the purpose and use intended, without regard to 
grade. Manufacturers sell to the jobber and retailer on 
established standard customary grades, or grades de- 
fined by special contract; which should always be deter- 
mined and finally settled at shipping point. Manufac- 
turers of lumber products doing a large business take 
pride in turning out a carefully manufactured and graded 
product, an honest count and building up trade through 
a line of regular customers, who must feel confident that 
they are making no mistake and taking no unusual risk 
in placing their orders and requirements in the hands of 
manufacturers of established reputation for fair dealing. 


Shipment of Lumber. 


The value involved in a shipment of a cargo of lum- 
ber is often a large sum of money and the buyer must 
feel sure that his requirements will be honestly executed. 
The time required to complete many lumber contracts 
makes it necessary for a buyer to anticipate his require- 
ments often from twelve to eighteen months, during 
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which time the nature of the business is such that ship- 
ping documents and ownership of the goods may pass 
through several hands, and may eventually arrive at 
destination on a falling market, which means that the 
buyer and others interested must feel absolutely sure 
that the goods are as represented and that the inspec- 
tion and count have been honest in order promptly to* 
facilitate proper financing of the business. 

In some domestic markets, owing to keen competition 
and a desire to push sales and force the moving of 
stocks, a system of delivered sales and ventures is some- 
times resorted to. This practice is very demoralizing to 
the market affected and results in inspection and survey 
at a distant destination. This means selling at lower 
prices and a further loss on inspection and grading; the 
seller being unable to protect his interest in disposing of 
rejects and questionable grades. Overzealous employees 
of both the seller and buyer through careless grading and 
unjust claims place their principals in unfortunate posi- 
tions, resulting in annoying controversies and occasionally 
the termination of close business relations of long stand- 
ing, to the mutual disadvantage of all concerned. 


Inspection Necessary. 


These seem to me to be sufficient and conclusive 
reasons why inspection is necessary at shipping points 
for cargo and rail trade. In some states and tumber dis- 
tricts the survey and inspection of lumber are regulated 
and controlled by law; an tmpossibility in this locality, 
as we could hardly expect a uniform law for Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia, which is competitive 
territory for the manufacture and disposal of the same 
varieties of wood. 

Bureau of Inspection. 


Four years ago a bureau of inspection was formed as 
a branch of this association for thé purpose of super- 
vising the inspection and survey of lumber, in the in- 
terest of buyer and seller and fair play. Last year the 
bureau supervised the inspection of 759,000,000 feet, board 
measure, of lumber for all markets in the world reached 
by water. January 1, 1907, the bureau was incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Washington, as a separate 
and distinct concern, doing business in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia. It is now known 
as the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Incorporated, 
room 210 Walker buiiding, Seattle, Wash, The bureau 
has materially increased its membership and will inspect 
and survey more lumber during 1907 than last year. It 
is under the management of a board of trustees; a presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary and treasurer. It em- 
ploys a corps of experienced inspectors, who are con- 
stantly traveling from mill to mill in their respective 
districts, and are thoroughly in touch with the methods 
of manufacturers and personally acquainted with ail 
millmen and tallymen and are insisting on a high stand- 
ard of exceilence in manufacture and grading being main- 
tained. The bureau refuses to countersign or attach its 
seal to the certificate of incompetent or careless sur- 
veyors, and its certificate, when properly signed and 
sealed, is being called for and accepted as evidence of 
the quality and contents of the cargo referred to in 
cargo trade. Buyers will find it to their interest in 
making contracts to demand that a certificate of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Incorporated, be fur- 
nished with other usual shipping documents. 

Manufacturers and sellers should specify in their con- 
tracts that inspection and survey shall be under the 
supervision of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
Incorporated, and that the bureau’s certificate will be 
furnished free of cost to buyer. In this way buyers and 
sellers of lumber can feel sure of fair, just and honest 
survey and inspection at shipping point, in accordance 
with terms of the contract as set forth in written in- 
structions, which must be furnished to the inspector of 
the bureau. 

The articles of incorporation of the bureau permit it to 
engage in survey and inspection of lumber and wood 
products for cargo and rail trade, the measure, scal- 
ing and grading of logs and the inspection of all kinds 
of genera! merchandise and to act as arbiter of contracts 
as between buyer and seller. 

Gentlemen of the rail trade: We ask your considera- 
tion of the operation and business methods of the bureau 
and solicit your membership and patronage. 

Gentlemen of the logging industry: We are prepared 
to consider your application for membership and serve 
you in the grading and scaling of your product. 


The Railroads Grilled by Mr. Emerson. 


To George H. Emerson had been assigned the topic 
‘‘Remedies for Car Shortage.’’ This subject Mr. 
Emerson handled in a way that easily demonstrated 
that he is a master of the queen’s English. His ad- 
dress was a poem in prose, clearly proving his rela- 
tionship to Ralph Waldo Emerson, the great poet, 
and incidentally it called the transcontinental rail- 
roads to account in a most masterful way. It was an 
address that should be read by every railroad official 
in this country, and so clear and concise and to the 
point was it that it is the intention of the associa- 
tion to have it reprinted in pamphlet form and sent 
to every railroad official of authority in this country. 
It was as follows: 


Remedies for Car Shortage. 


o 

Is it short on cars or long on freight? The two are out 
of balance, the result is adversity in the midst of pros- 
perity. Lumbermen talk only “short on cars,” the rail- 
road only long on freight. A fair discussion will con- 
sider both sides and a remedy can only be found by first 
finding the cause of the trouble. 

In 1896, eleven years ago, the Northern Pacific was 
in the hands of receivers, as were most of the railroads 
of the country. For years preceding that date the rail- 
roads had been long on cars. The lessons they learned 
they were slow to forget. Then came restored business 
confidence and restored commercial activity. We all 
judge the future by the past and all expected an early 
return of adversity. All of us operated with care, on 
conservative lines, and each of us met the other with the 
question, “Will it last?’ That care went far toward 
avoiding the disaster we feared. Mines developed and 
new methods of mining added to our wealth. Cars and 
freight came in balance, then freight at seasons of the 
year overbalanced car supply and later overbalanced at 
all times and still the period of prosperity continued long 
past all precedence, 

The railroads, remembering the dark days and expect- 
ing their return, were slow in their efforts to restore this 
balance, so slow it appeared to us who suffered that they 
were indifferent to our wants. With prosperity came the 
employment of all labor, then we began bidding for labor 
and prices advanced to a point where railroad construc- 
tion was at a fearful cost and railroad operation almost 
impossible. During all this time, even at the present, 
we all say, “Can it last?’”’ We say, “After the flood 
comes ebb,” “The fall must follow the summer,” ‘All 
things find a level,’ and then we add, ‘But there is no 
cloud in the sky.’’ Time was when every school district, 
town, county, state and the United States were in debt 
to foreign nations and every steamer carried our gold to 
pay our interest and trade balance. Now we are the 
money lenders and the balance of trade and the interest 


account come back in far greater volume than they ever 


flowed out, 
A New Era. 


New factors have entered the equation, abundance of 
means, more expeditious business methods, in short, a 
new era. Perhaps we have found a higher business level, 
no longer hills and valleys in our business career, but 
some high plateau that stretches on and on. Who can 
answer? Past precedences are already of no guide. Must 
we not govern ourselves by the outlook and not by the 
past? 
better be the contour of a continent. After having crossed 
hills, valleys, mountains and deserts in our business 
career, may we not have reached vast rich plains, as did 
our forefathers in the westward march of empire? 

Had we all foreseen the duration of this era of pros- 
perity how differently would we have shaped our busi- 
ness affairs. Had the railroads foreseen this era they 
would have come far nearer meeting our requirements 
and thereby have doubled their profits. To have doubled 
the track and trebled the equipment and terminals of 
the Northern Pacific in the early ‘90s would have 
been impossible because of financial conditions. The 
man proposing such a move would have found himself 
in some asylum for mental derangement. To have so 
developed at that time we now know would have been 
the hight of human foresight. Instead the railroads 
waited, incurred the ill will of all, forced legislation 
and law suits and invited competition with which they 
must soon divide what they might have retained. 

While all of us have failed to reap the full benefit of 
this long era of prosperity the railroads have been the 
shortest sighted of any and must censure themselves 
even more than any of us censure them. They of all 
branches of business were the last to get active, but to- 
day the stakes of the surveys for new roads may be 
found almost anywhere in our woods and all the way from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific the grades of new trans- 
continental railroads are taking shape. 


Shortcomings of Railroads. 

The balance between cars and freight will come about 
long before many of you expect. We all know full well 
the shortcomings of the railroads, their discriminations, 
their slow methods, their lack of locomotives, cars, track, 
terminals and energy, their sulky condition, sulking be- 
cause our legislators are trying to make them act for 
their own good, where through their overcaution or per- 
haps inaction they have failed to act of their own voli- 
tion. We have all experienced their contemptible 
methods of retaliation because of our having asserted 
our equality under the laws of the land. If they would 
quit their sulks and work with us, if they would acknowl- 
edge the right of the people to enact laws governing pub- 
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lic corporations, and join with us in framing those laws 
to mutual advantage, if they would try to accommodate 
their patrons instead of trying to antagonize, if they 
would use the money of their bondholders to build roads 
instead of to prevent others from building, or to affect 
the stock market. then public confidence in railroads 
would be restored, adverse legislation and investigations 
come to an end and the car shortage soon be of the past. 
Today they stand locked horns with the government, 
also with their patrons, and warring to retain exclusive 
territory they do not serve, thus wasting their energies. 
Their position is that of a sulky child that won't say 
“please’’ and they will get the same treatment harder 
and harder until they behave. 

A Northern Pacific official lately gave evidence “their 
road had sixty-four locomotives contracted,’’ a little 
more than enough to replace the dead ones in the Ta- 
coma yard, enough we hope to cover the smashups of 
the next year, perhaps enough to replace those engines 
that are called for by additional service on side lines 
and for logging trains, but not enough to cover any two 
of these three things and nothing for present shortage 
or future growth. But while our Washington roads sulk 
and fight and fail to provide themselves with equipment 
they are doing something toward the relief of car short- 
age. Their roads are becoming straighter, their grades 
are being reduced, and their tracks are fast doubling. 
This will allow relief by the more rapid movement of 
cars and add much to the service. 

Possible Remedies. 

There are but two remedies for car shortage; the most 
effectual is a shorter demand, but there is nothing in 
sight to indicate this condition. The other is to haul 
more cars and coming keen competition will best bring 
that about. Had we a ’phone to all the mountains, that 
would gather all railroad building sounds, the din that 
would reach our ears would be a —o to many, for 
thousands of axes, picks, shovels and sledges .are busy 
shaping roadbeds for relief of car shortage. Tunnels, 
pede trestles, they are all building: and railroads are 
straining every energy to reach the lumber hauling our 
roads hold so lightly. And the thousands of axes, picks, 
shovels and sledges would make for us a sweet harmony, 
a chorus to the blasting of rocks and screeching of en- 
gines. From the plains, valleys and hills the chorus 
would come, from over the rivers and under the moun- 
tains and the words of the music would be: ‘We are 
coming with cars and want your freight. We want the 
freight your roads value so little. We want your friend- 
ship your roads have thrown away. We want that lum- 
ber haul your roads tell you is a loss. We bring the 
remedy for car shortage and there is no other.””’ And we 
would ’phone back, ‘‘We are ready and waiting with our 
engines in the woods, our logs in our ponds, our mills 
under steam, our yards and sheds well filled and our 


Instead of tides and seasons may not our analogy ° 


nena warm to welcome our friends with their bands of 
steel.”’ 

More trackage, more cars, more motive power, moe 
rapid movement of equipment and competition are t! 
remedies for car shortage and those remedies are bein, 
applied. Our part is to wait. 


. Problems of the Cargo Trade. 


A. B. Baxter, of San Francisco, forwarded to thie 
meeting the following address, which is comprehensive 
and shows such full understanding of its subject that 
it is made a part of the convention proceedings. 


I acknowledge advice, through your worthy secreta 
Victor H. Beckman, that to me had been assigned tie 
subject, “‘Problems of the Cargo Trade,’’ to which | 
would be expected to respond at the semiannual meeting 
held at Tacoma July 26 and 27. 

The subject is large; embracing both export and (»- 
mestic cargo business, which should be handled frim 
entirely different points of view. ‘Therefore, I will t 
them up separately. 

Export Cargo. 


The greatest problem at the present time is to dey <e 
a plan that will enable the mill to pay $12 for logs 
the association scale and sell export cargoes on a 4$) 
base, less 2% percent and 2% percent cash. This 
comes more difficult when we take into considerat 
that the usual export specification is for No. 1 m 
chantable only. Excepting the China market and timie 
for mining purposes no No. 2 can be shipped, and (th 
No. 1 must be practically free from sap. It frequently 
happens that a piece would be rejected on account of 
sap when otherwise its quality entitled it to be graded 
as select, and it would so pass on domestic orders. It 
is necessary to reject the sap from export cargoes going 
forward in sailing vessels, as the lumber is likely to be 
in the vessel anywhere from four to six months, during 
which time the sappy piece will not only itself turn 
black, but it will discolor the next pieces touching it. 
This condition probably will continue until we discover a 
process of drying, or partly drying, the sap before ship- 
ment. Many of our foreign buyers have fixed ideas of 
sizes and lengths not generally used in American mar- 
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kets. For instance, in all the British colonies they can 
build practically anything out of 3x9 and 3xll, but 
their flooring must have a 4-inch face or a 6-inch face 
after it is finished, and their lath must be 4 feet 6 inches 
long. In conversation with many of these buyers I have’ 


tried to ascertain why they could not use sizes common 
in our American market because the lower grade, which 
drops out in making these odd sizes, has to be manu- 
factured down to the next smaller even sizes before it 
will sell domestic. The reason for using the lath 4 feet 
6 inches long is very good. They space their studding 
18 inches instead of, as we do, 16 inches. They have 
other reasons equally as good and would rather pay the 
advanced price for exactly what they want than buy 
something else at half price. 

One of the greatest dangers to export business as it is 
now done is the custom of the mill making a price 
cost, freight and insurance (c. i. f.), and in most cases 
without any definite knowledge as to what the speciftica- 


tion will be, except that we know, for instance, what 
the usual specification for Sydney, Melbourne, Cape Town, 
Chile, Peru, China ete. is. It often happens, however, 
after the cargo has been sold ec. i. f. by cable for ship- 
ment in say two to four months after date of sale it then 
becomes necessary to charter vessels as soon as one of 
the right size and position can be found that will accept 
the price. Later on the specification arrives, and it fre- 
quently contains some freak sizes and lengths that make 
it very difficult, or sometimes impossible, to execut« 

remember in particular one specification that provided 
for the lumber all being cut from the “northwest side of 


the tree.’’ This was easy, however, as it could not be 
proven that it came from any other side of the tree. 
But generally the freaky parts of their specification are 
not so easily overcome. In making c. i. f. price the mill 
usually speculates on the freight. For instance, today 
to sell a cargo export at $15 base (where there Is surely 
no profit) the mill would take a chance of losing some- 


thing on the freight. All this, we think, will be eliml- 
nated in time, but not until the demand more nearly 
equals the supply. A millman regularly engaged in the 
export business finds it necessary to speculate on freights 
two ways: First, by selling cargoes c. i, f. as above ex- 
plained when he has no vessel in hand; and second, by 
chartering vessels to arrive with liberal options when 


he has no business in hand with which to load them. The 
latter plan is. of course, followed only when the charterer 
thinks freights will be i the time these vessels 
arrive at loading port, which ay be from four to eight 
months, 

Eastern Markets Foreign. 

New York, Philadeiphia and other American markets 
on the Atlantic coast are treated as foreign markets 
British Columbia mills can ship in foreign bottor to 
these markets by paying the duty, which is small, while 
the Puget sound mills could not use the same foreign 
bottoms to their own market, even though they were 
willing to pay the same duty as is imposed on the Iiritish 
Columbia lumber. That is, our duty and the shipping 
laws combined operate so as to give British Columbia 
a decided advantage on shipments around the Horn to 
New York over Puget sound mills. This is especially true 
when freights on the Coast are high, because American 
vessels could then: engage in the coastwise trade on the 
Pacific and could not be attracted to accept business 
around the Horn, excepting at a rate much higher E 
foreign bottoms would accept business from British Co- 
lumbia plus the duty the British Columbia lumber would 
have to pay. 

Domestic Cargo. 


This means the California market, and in volume 1s 
four or five times as great as all the export markets «om- 
bined. The greatest problem to solve at the present time 


is how to pay $12 for logs, $4 freight to San Fran isco 
or $5 to ports south of San Francisco and sell at » $16 
base in San Francisco, or $17 south, and come out wi!iole. 


This selling price means that the delivered price, includ- 
ing freight, is subject to 2 percent cash discount and the 
usual 2% percent selling commission. Of course, me 
special orders are being taken at from $1 to $2 at us 
sand higher than the above basis, but they are uswilly 
worth the additional price on account of being ! a 
specified number of pieces of one length only, and (tien 


usually 14 or 16-foot joist. “Many are asking, “Why !10s 
the California market gone to pieces?” While it is ‘rue 
the consumption of lumber in southern California as 
been less for the first six months of this year tha i“ 
the corresponding months of years previous, they are st! 
taking a large amount of lumber. In San Francisco the 
last six months of 1906 the consumption was about t! 28 
times the normal consumption. Something over twenty 
new yards started business in San Francisco in the — 
months following the fire, which made a total of abou 
sixty-five yards, and all of them could sell all the lumber 
they could get up to about February of this year, wien 
the consumption began to slacken off. But it was thes 
thought it was largely on account of the preyailing Dat 
weather and that as soon as the weather conditions wer 
favorable the demand would again set in as heavy “8 | 
had beeh for the last six months of 1904. With this im 
view, many millions for San Francisco delivery were Mei 
dered and in late March and early April as business h. : 
worse instead of better freight showed signs of weakening. 
and then came the usual rush to get under cover and pric 
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were being reduced almost every day, not by concerted 
action, but by individual mills underbidding one another. 
This in turn caused a panic among the yards, most of 
which were heavily stocked, and they in turn cut the 
price to the consumer in their effort to unload. 

Although we are running our own mill at Bellingham 
twenty hours a day I am of the opinion that no mill 
should run longer hours each year than all mills might 
run without injury to the trade. This is a phase of the 
business that should receive serious consideration. About 
two years ago I undertook by circular letter to get an 
understanding from al! the mills on this subject, but 
found that about one-third of them either ignored the 
subject entirely or insisted on their right to run day and 
night on account of their ability to secure sufficient busi- 
ness. This then leaves it to individual action, but the 
result to all is lower prices. This subject of regulating 
the supply to more nearly the demand is not confined to 
the cargo trade, but should interest us all as manufac- 
turers. The loggers have shown us how to curtail pro- 
duction instead of reducing the price, which would not, 
if reduced, materially increase consumption. 


R. S. Kellogg, of the Forest Service, contributed the 
following excellent paper: 


Lumber Cut of the Pacific Coast. 


The lumber industry of the Pacific coast is rapidly 
assuming a position of commanding importance. It 
represents an invested capital of many millions of dol- 
lars and an annual product valued at more than $100,- 
000,000. Lumber from California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton is largely supplying the Rocky Mountain states and 
steadily working eastward across the plains. Douglas 
fir is now fighting for supremacy on the banks of the 
Mississippi with yellow pine from the south, and white 
pine from the north and California pine are going into 
the sash and door factories of the lake states in in- 
creasing quantity. The Pacific coast is also shipping 
over 400,000,000 feet of lumber annually to Australia, the 
orient and South America. 

The demand tor forest products in the United States 
is growing, and the lumber output of the Pacific coast 
is rising with leaps and bounds to meet it. This is most 
strikingly shown by a glance at table No. 1, which has 
been compiled from the census reports. In 1880 the total 
lumber production of California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton combined was 642,000,000 feet; ten years later, it was 
over 2,000,000,000 feet; in 1899 it was nearly 3,000,000,000; 
in 1904 it was over 4,500,000,000 feet and in 1906 it rose 
to more than 7,250,000,000 feet. In 1880 the lumber cut 
of the Pacific coast was but 3% percent of that of the 
United States; in 1906 it was over 19 percent of that of 
the United States. Assuming an average cut between 
census dates, it is estimated that the cut of the Pacific 
coast since 1880 has been over 60,000,000,000 feet, of 
which Washington has furnished one-half and California 
and Oregon nearly equal quantities. The 7,250,000,000 
feet of lumber cut last year would build comfortable 
houses for the entire population of the Pacific coast. The 
increase of the cut of Washington has been particularly 
rapid, Starting in 1880 with but 160,000,000 feet, it rose 
in 1890 to over 1,000,000,000 feet, to nearly 1,500,000,000 
feet in 1899, to nearly 2,500,000,000 feet in 1904 and to 
almost 4,750,000,000 feet in 1906. 


Some Large Figures. 
Some interesting comparisons are given in table No. 


2, which shows the cut by species, in parallel columns, 
in 1899 and in 1906, the cut in 1899 being the amount 
reported by 1,185 mills and that of 1906 the amount re- 
ported by 1,749 mills. We note that the cut of Douglas 
tir in 1899 was 1,669,000,000 feet, while in 1906 it was 
1,580,000,000 feet, a truly astonishing increase of 192 per- 
cent in seven years. The cut of pine, including western 
and sugar, rose from 566,000,000 feet in 1899 to 900,000,000 
feet in 1906, or 59 percent; that of redwood from 360,- 
100,000 feet in 1899 to over 659,000,000 feet in 1906, or 83 
percent; that of spruce from 164,000,000 to 323,000,000, 
or 96 percent; and that of cedar from 116,000,000 to 269,- 
000,000, or 182 percent. The increasing importance of 
minor species is well shown by the heading ‘All Other,’’ 
which carried but 20,000,000 feet in 1899 and more than 
ten times that quantity, or 226,000,000 feet, in 1906. This 
consists largely of hemlock and white fir. The cut of hem- 
lock reported in 1906 was 90,000,000 feet. This shows that 
ome of the lumber manufacturers in Washington are not 
fraid to call hemlock by its right name at present. So 
little white fir was cut in 1899 that it was not separately 
reported, while in 1906 we have statements covering a 
ut of at least 75,000,000 feet. 

It is instructive to compare these increases in the cut 
of Pacific coast woods with the changes which have 
taken place in the cut of the eastern woods in the same 
length of time. Yellow pine in the last seven years has 
nereased 21 percent, and cypress 69 percent; white pine 
has decreased 39 percent, oak has decreased 36 percent, 
nd poplar 38 percent. Yellow pine and cypress have 
early reached their maximum, and with the exception 
f eastern hemlock, which is about steady, the cut of 
ill the other important eastern woods is decreasing and 
will continue to decrease. 

Lumber from the South. 

The south is today supplying one-third of the lumber 
ised in the United States, but it will not be long until 
the lead is taken by the Pacific coast, and under these 
circumstances it becomes of much importance to con- 
erve the timber supply of that region. An estimate 
published by a Pacific coast authority last January placed 
the total stumpage of California, Oregon and Washing- 
‘on is largely supplying the Rocky mountain states and 
tity Oregon was credited with 225,000,000,000 feet, Wash- 
ington with 195,000,000,000 feet and California with 180,- 
00,000,000 feet. These are vast bodies of timber, but 
they are melting away before ax and saw and fire, and 
we know today that timber is nowhere an inexhaustible 
resource. When the Pacific coast is largely cut out— 
and it requires no great stretch of the imagination to 
foresee it—we shall have no region of virgin timber to 
turn to in the United States. Many of the lumbermen 
of the Pacific coast received their training in the lake 
states and they know the conditions there only too well. 

Once the pine of Michigan was commonly said to be 
inexhaustible; now it is gone. For more than twenty 
years Michigan was the leading lumber producing state 
of the Union, and it is estimated that the total amount 
ot pine lumber cut there exceeded 160,000,000,000 feet. 
Year after year, beginning in the later ’70s, its 
annual output of pine was more than 4,000,000,000 feet, 
but last year it was less than 600,000,000 feet. This 
marks the ending of one of the greatest industries the 
world has ever seen. ‘Today >little but stumps, brush 
and stretches of sand greet the eye where once flour- 
ished the vast pineries of the southern peninsula. The 
northern peninsula has almost the entire monopoly of the 
Small quantity of white pine still standing in Michigan, 
and a few big mills are steadily eating into it. 

After the lumbermen came fire and then the tax col- 
lector, The owners refused to pay taxes on the appar- 
ently worthless residue and so today one-sixth of Mich- 
igan is on the delinquent tax list. An area of 6,000,000 
acres is now a source of expense to the state, which if 
rightly managed at first, would have brought in a steady 
income. At this late date the people are beginning to 
realize that even this cutover and burned land has .a 
value, if properly handled, and so it is being set aside 
in forest reservations, where, through slow and costly 
effort, a white pine forest will again gradually appear. 
There is no reason to doubt that when this forest is re- 


produced it will supply a great need for white pine tim- 
ber and be a source of revenue to the state. 


Reduction of Forest Area. 

The ax and saw are everywhere reducing our forest 
area. Our population is rapidly increasing and our in- 
dustrial development is growing at even a more rapid 
pace, but there is no possibility of a proportionate in- 
crease in the amount of lumber annually put upon the 
market. The man who bought white pine lumber at the 
Chicago market at $14 a thousand previous to 1860, would 
have to pay $80 or $90 a thousand for it now, if he suc- 
ceeded in getting it at all. An acre of white pine tim- 
ber in Michigan sold for little more than $1 in 1866; 
today, if it existed, an acre of cork pine would bring 100 
times as much. 

Let us hope that the history of the Pacific coast will 
read differently. The great forests of the Sierras, the 
Cascades and the Coast range should be made a source 
of perpetual supply of timber. It is useless to talk 
about drawing upon the forests of other countries to meet 
to any considerable extent our need for wood. If we 
do not produce it at home we shall not have it. Our 
forest area is sufficient, if rightly managed, to supply 
our needs. Other countries have had to solve this same 
problem, 

A great timber shortage came in Germany more than 
100 years ago, and it was met by vigorous action in set- 
ting aside large areas for the permanent production of 
timber on which the annual cut was not to exceed the 
annual growth. This policy has been steadily maintained 
and because of the excellent attention which they have 
received, and the right principles of management which 
have been applied, it is now possible in the Prussian for- 
ests to cut three times as much timber every year as 
could be cut in 1820. Every acre of German state, 
municipal and private forests is now paying 5 percent 
interest annually on a valuation of $50 an acre, and fur- 
nishing a regular supply of timber. It is only by the 
adoption of such methods as these by individuals, by 
the states, and by the nation that a timber famine in 
the United States can be averted. 


TABLE 1. LUMBER CUT OF THE PACIFIC COAST SINCE 1880. 

1880. 1890. 

STaTE— M feet. M feet 
Ng x.n sc on v0 0 ne 00:0 09:0% "...160,176 1,061,560 
DE. ow gab rnt pew kb eeen haar eee 304,795 515,823 
rere ri rr ree 177,171 444,565 
TORRES cc ccc ccecnsececrecesess 642,142 2,021,948 
Percent of cut of United States..... 3.5 9.4 


——Total cut.—— 


1899. 1904. 1906. 1880-1906. 
M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. Percent. 
1,428,205 2,485,628 4,305,053 30,700,000 50.1 
734,232 1,077,499 1,348,559 16,000,000 26.2 
734,181 987,107 1,604,894 14,500,000 23.7 
2,896,618 4,550,234 7,258,506 61,200,000 100.0 
8.3 13.3 : 19.4 


LUMBER CUT BY SPECIES, PACIFIC COAST, 1899 
AND 1906, 


TABLE NO. 2. 





Increase. 

1899. 1906. 1899-1906. 

Sprecles— M feet. M feet. Percent. 
ee SE SP 1,699,530 4,880,119 192. 
NEE. Wee Awe ssiedae ee esa ee. an 900,284 5o. 
MeGwees ceocccccccsscses 360,167 659,678 83. 
oS eee 164,465 $22,145 96. 
CE ccenanwe . Pp 116,194 p 1382. 
rear re Te 20,053 1,035 
TORE 26 co ccccsseess 2,896,618 7,258,2 150 

Number of mills reporting 1,185 47.5 


The last talk of the afternoon was made by W. A. 
Whitman on the subject of ‘‘Eastern vs. Western 
Grades, and Relative Values.’’ The conelusions Mr. 
Whitman drew were that the only way low grade 
stocks of Coast woods could be saved from the burner 
was by having a lower freight rate to eastern con- 
suming markets. The truth of this the railroads fail 
to see, and the result was much of the product of the 
saw mill was lost because it would not pay to ship 
to a market, even at existing freight rates, to say 
nothing of the rates that seem likely to be imposed 
on the lumber shippers of the western country. This 
concluded the sessions of the semiannual meeting of 
the association, which will go down in its history as 
one of the best it ever held. 


SOME CARGO STATISTICS. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Pacific Cargo 
Inspection Bureau, with E. G. Ames as chairman and 
Fred Alexander as secretary, some routine matters 
were attended to, and the following statistics per- 
taining to work of the bureau were presented: 

Comparative statement of cargo shipments, foreign and 
domestic, for six months, ending June 30, as reported to 
this bureau : 

DOMESTIC, 








1907. 1906. 
Lumber, lath, Lumber, lath, 
WASHINGTON pickets. pickets. 
CRN. WSs cas eect wha ceeds 471,986,101 324,103,781 
RE  cech wlth o'0 es ce hawe vas 1,593,749 5,521,003 
Pe TO eTerR Le ror ee Tee 3,198,763 5,602,630 
Hawatlian islands ............. 11,666,491 15,024,749 
PRM: ccd wene ci scecdnercadas Seewstees 7,117,880 
SN a ovale dt on nk oo 6amrkis 489,087,705 363,094,208 
OrEGON— 
CD, nnd coseeeergaceoede 134,953,183 110,572,437 
Philippine islands ..........4. ssseseces 4,420,880 
| RET TTT reer 134,953,183 114,993,317 
BririsH COLUMBIA 
Be rr rrr torr 268,211 139,127 
Welkom territory occ c cece scccns ccvwscves 405,886 
a ener rer ye 268,211 545,013 
FOREIGN. 
Wabhington .....ccccccceseees 139,757,027 119,848,561 
| RATES A ee eee oe 50,124,908 39,147,662 
British Columbia ............. 27,331,823 35,883,972 
Total domestic ............ 626,309,099 474,632,538 
Total foreign ......cscc0s. 217,213,758 194,880,195 
Grand total .......... 843,522,857 673,512,733 


Comparative statement of lumber, lath, pickets inspected 
during the six months ended June 30, 1907: 





DOMESTIC. 

WASHINGTON— 907. 06. 
COUGOPTIR oc iccccccscccwecene 304,611,743 85,833,268 
Mee WORK acccccccccccdcecvecvs 1,593,749 4,034,012 

EE, cawcg do2g tie owen sesemen 649,942 1,434,174 
Hawaiian islands ...........++. 12,661,697 13,708,356 
Philippine islands ...........- 642,001 5,847,625 
Local” See huts this a sers a ees eee 809,057 225,578 
EE Ce gra ovis was da baba beks 4. ob ebeeee ‘ 149,537 

Totalg ...ccscvcees ree re 320,968,189 111,232,550 








OrREGON— 
CED. wevocccegneecdecice’ 25,224,883 17,551,999 
BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
Be “ae dawh obs cabascdsaciade) sancstees 659,543 
Total domestic ........... 346,193,072 129,444,092 
: FOREIGN. 
SO Cccp adwnneneacenawe 123,482,092 88,528,745 
Dt! hbetesensensas.0bes bene 6,696,392 28,037,357 
Mrnceees 4 CORRMIRER ccc cccccceccs 27,122,149 14,527,025 
SOOM BORON sccsccweceas 157,300,636 131,093,127 
Total domestic and foreign. .503,493,708 260,537,219 


THOSE PRESENT. 


BE. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
R. L. McCormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 
George 8S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 
Paul Page, Page Lbr. Co., Bickley. 

C. E, Patten, Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

John Bratnober, Central Warehouse Co., Seattle. 

E. Walker Foster, Foster Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

Beal Foster, Foster Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 


C. A. Doty, Doty Lbr. & Shingle Co., Doty. 

I’. B. Hubbard, Eastern Railway & Lbr. Co., Centralia. 
H. E. Taylor, Page Lbr. Co., Buckley. 

S. L. Hyman, Columbia Lbr. & Box Co., South Bend. 
J. E. William, West Coast Lbr. Co., Centralia. 

Ww. C, Miles, Globe Lbr. Co:, Globe. 

A. N. Riggs, H. McCormick Lbr. Co., McCormick. 

J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 

I’, H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lbr. Co., Clear Lake. 


W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell. 

B. 8S. Olson, Stillwater Lbr. Co., Little Falls. 

W. R. Dilley, Stillwater Lbr. Co., Little Falls. 

1. G. Naylor, Naylor Lbr. Co., South Bend. 

J. C. Biles, Myers Lbr. Co., South Prairie. 

Thomas Emmick, Vashon Milling Co., Vashon. 

G. R. Cartier, South Bend Mills & Timber Co., South Bend, 

A. E. Smith, Kent Lbr. Co., Barnestona. 

George E. Birge, Lbr. Mfrs.’ Agey., Centralia, 

C. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, 

R. B. Dyer, Clatsop Mill Co., Astoria, Ore. 

W. B. Mack, 8. E. Slade Lbr. Co., Aberdeen. 

Kk. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble. 

N. J. Blagen, Grays Harbor Lbr. Co., Hoquiam. 

Fred Alexander, secretary, Pacific Cargo Inspection Bu- 
reau, Seattle. 

A. L. Paine, National Lbr. & Box Co., Hoquiam. 

C. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 

R. Winkleman, Winkleman Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

George H. Emerson, North Western Lbr. Co., Hoquiam. 

James McNeely, Valley Mill Co., Buckley. 

O. M. Kellogg, E. K. Wood Lbr. Co., Hoquiam. 

E. F. Myers, Chicago Car Lbr. Co., Tacoma, 

J. P. Welling, Seattle Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

George Dysart, Salzer Valley Lbr. Co., Centralia. 

J. G. Dickson, Mineral Lake Lbr. Co., Mineral. 

John W. Eddy, Port Blakeley Mill Co., Port Blakeley. 

W. B. Cole, Young-Cole Lbr. Co., Eatonville. 7 

A. E. Raze, Raze Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

C. S$, Langdon, Langdon & Palmer, New York city. 

J. A. Coulthurst, Bellingham. 

Ralph Metcalf, Metcalf Shingle Co., Tacoma. 

Alex White, Chehalis Lbr. Co., Littell. 

E. N. Smith, Cascade Lbr. & Shingle Co., Snohomish. 

k. H. Schafer, Arrow Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

T. J. Butcher, United States Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

Emil Lovegren, Preston Mill Co., Seattle. 

J. A. Vance, Vance Lbr. Co., Elma. 

i. A. Poyneer, Ferry-Baker Lbr. Co., Everett. 

A. Von Boecklin, Washington Mfg. Co., Tacoma. 

C. C. Broson, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 

A. E. Priem, Pacific Lbr. & Timber Co., Seattle. 

B. O. Skewis, Skewis Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

John Donahue, Tacoma. 

R. W. Douglas, secretary Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle. 
, John W. Barry, Hawkeye Lbr. & Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 

G. C. Ingram, Ingram Lbr. Co., Sauk Center, Minn. 

Luis Maurer, jr., Cuirlizza-Maurer Co., Lima, Peru. 

J. G. Startup, H. J. Miller Lbr. Co., Chehalis. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary, Seattle. 

A. F. Specht, secretary Joint Law Committee, Seattle. 

R. F. Lytle, Hoquiam Lbr. & Shingle Co., Hoquiam. 

Dave Cale, W. T. Serrell, Seattle. 

J. G. Newbegin, Excelsior Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

talph Shead, Foster. Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

T. Y. S. Ballentyne, Excelsior Mill Co., Alder. 

J. R. Edison, South Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 

M. D. Keeney, Burlington Lbr. Co., Burlington. 

lL. M. Roser, C. E. Burrows Lbr. Co., Aberdeen. 

J. C. Miller, Pacific National Lbr. Co., Ashford. 

W. W. Wheeler, Wheeler Lbr. & Bridge Supply Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
: Sg ng Jones, Wheeler Lbr. & Bridge Supply Co., Port- 
and, re. 

O. M. Rosseau, Wisconsin Lbr. Co., Littell. 

Philip Reese, Wheeler-Reese Lbr. Co., Lakehead. 

F. A. Leach, Union Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

F. J. Shields, Union Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

W. L. McCormick, Tacoma. 

T. S. Holland, Holland & Cook, Ohop. 

Cc. F. W. Keller, Washington Veneer Co., Puyallup. 

. R. Johns, Arper Mill Co., Tacoma, 
W. F. Vincent, Cruickshank Lbr. Co., Hannibal, Mo. 
C. D. Dannaher, Tacoma, 
Neil Cooney, Grays Harbor Commercial Lo., Cosmopolts. 
George Willets, Palmer Lbr. Co., Eugene, Ore. 
S. S. Somerville, Somerville Bros., Napavine, 
Judge W. H. Reynolds, Tacoma. 
Austin E. Griffiths, association attorney, Seattle. 


- 





CASES IN COURT. 


Railroad Commission Dismisses Case. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 31.—The Tennessee Railroad 
Commission has dismissed the case of the Tennessee Iron 
Ore Company vs. the Rhoan Iron Company, holding that it 
had no jurisdiction in the premises and that the matter 
was one for judicial determination. Briefs were filed and 
arguments heard July 18. In this case the complainant 
alleged that the defendant is a common carrier and as such 
is discriminating against the complainant. The defendant 
denies being a common carrier under its charter and denies 
that its acts have made it a common carrier under the law. 
The commission holds that the act creating that body did 
not clothe the commission with the power or authority to 
try and determine disputed questions of law and of fact 
as to who are or who are not common carriers in order to 
acquire jurisdiction for the purpose of regulating railroad 
rates. It is an issue which can — be determined by the 
decision of a competent judicial tribunal. The petition is 
dismissed, therefore, for want of jurisdiction. 





Petition in Bankruptcy Filed. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., July 30.—A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in the United States court here against 
James H. Cranwell, a lumber manufacturer of Pikeville, 
Tenn., by the Second National bank of Mechanicsburg, Pa. : 
the First National bank, of Gettysburg, Pa.; the Bank of 
Landisburg, Pa., and the People’s bank of Pikeville. The 
Pikeville bank claims that Mr. Cranwell owes it $2,000; 
the First National bank of Gettysburg, $1,800, and the Me- 
chanicsburg bank, $1,800. The petition was filed through 
Attorney J. A. Strite, of Chambersburg, Pa. 
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FUTURE OF SUPPLIES OF LUMBER FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Address of R. L. McCormick Before the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—Prospects of Various Sections—Hope Only in the Far West. 


A poet has said that “blessings brighten as they take 
their flight.” The future lumber supply depends on the 
future timber supply. The sturdy Pilgrim homeseekers 
landed from the Mayflower in Atlantic forests. Mrs. 
Hemans says: ‘The breaking waves dashed high on a stern 
and rock bound coast, and the woods against a stormy sky 
their giant branches tossed.”” From that day to this lumber 
hewn and sawed has been the building material of poor and 
rich alike, and the westward march of civilization has con- 
sumed the forests until today the Pacitic coast has three- 
fourths of the timber of the United States. Why should 
there be any more question, of future ample supply of lum- 
ber than of cereals, fruit or grain? 

With increasing world population there follows in ratio 
increased consumption of food products and building mate- 
rial. The supply of food products is annually replenished. 
The supply of lumber has kept pace so far with the in- 
creased demand, but it is the general result that only one 
crop of timber grows, and when the land is denuded it is 
appropriated for agriculture. For the last 300 years the 
ax and the saw have depleted the forests of the United 
States with ever increasing volume of lumber production, 
harmonizing with increased population. The federal census 
of 19V0 reported that there was Still 1,390,000,0U0,000 feet 
of standing timber in the United States. On account of 
closer utilization in very recent years it is possible there 
is still available the same quantity. It is estimated that 
the production of lumber for twenty-five years, 1881-1906, 
was 700,000,000,000 feet, 28,000,000,000 feet average a 
year; ten years, 1870-1880, was 150,000,000,000 feet, 15,- 
000,000,000 feet average a year; fifty years, 1820-1870, was 
250,000,000,000 feet, 5,00U,000,000 feet average a year; 
200 years, 1620-1820, was 300,000,000,000 feet, 1,500,000,- 
000 feet average a year; a total of 1,400,000,000,0U0 feet. 

If these figures are correct there is still standing today 
as much timber as has been marketed since 1620, nearly 
300 years; and if the consumption of lumber for the next 
300 years would be no greater than for the last 300 years 
the future lumber supply of the United States is guaran- 
teed for 300 years to come. The lack of statistics prior to 
1870 makes it impossible to state accurately the lumber 
production of the first 250 years in the present area of the 
United States, and my estimate of 550,000,000,000 feet is 
in all probability larger than the fact; consequently if so, 
then we have more standing timber available for the United 
States today than has been converted to use since Colum- 
bus discovered America and the future of lumber supply 
in a United States is apparently assured for unborn gen- 
erations. 


Exhaustion of Lumber Supply. 


Lumber, however, is used more lavishly in this country 
than elsewhere. The United States is using annually 40U0 
feet, board measure, per capita, while the average for Eu- 
rope is but sixty feet per capita. ‘The probability of a pos- 
sible exhaustion of the lumber supply is based on the ever 
increasing population, the extension of cultivated area, the 
building and maintenance of railroads, the growth of cities, 
and the expansion of mercantile distribution. 

The only fact that will prevent an increase in demand 
for lumber is the steady advance in price, based largely 
on the increased cost of carrying to central markets. ‘The 
greatest source of supply now being on the Pacific coast, 
transportation charges are more of a factor and the value 
of lumber at the mill is doubled to the distant consumer. 
Substitutes will develop to some extent; the list of com- 
mercial woods widens each year, but the consumption in- 
creases in greater ratio. The increase in population in- 
creases demand normally every ten years. From 1880 to 
1900 the increase in population was 52 percent, but in lum- 
ber cut 90 percent. ‘The United States census of 1790 
showed a population of 3,929,214; in 1900 the population 
was 73,303,387. 

Every man in the lumber business today whose dealings 
are of sufficient extent to be subject to influences beyond 
those of purely local demand and supply realizes that the 
lumber industry is in many regions confronted by a grow- 
ing scarcity of available timber. Statistics point to it. 
Estimates of timber resources still remaining point to it 
also. But the strongest proof lies in the conditions which 
already affect our industry. 


American Methods in Lumbering. 


It is just cause for congratulation that so far as the 
actual harvesting of timber and its manufacture into lum- 
ber are concerned American lumbermen are far ahead of 
those of any other country in enterprise, ingenuity, and 
skill in methods and machinery. But in spite of the money 
saved in lumbering by better methods, we are obliged to 
charge more and more for our lumber in order to manu- 
facture it at a profit. In every operation in the woods and 
in the mill rigid economy is necessary now instead of the 
loose and lavish methods under which it was _ possible 
formerly to make lumbering a profitable business. We have 
gone so far already that it is probable we can not mate- 
rially lower the cost of our product in the future. Labor 
saving devices can never in themselves prove an adequate 
remedy. The trouble lies, not in the cost of manufacture, 
but in the dwindling supplies of the timber itself. 

It is not necessary to turn to statistics for proof that 
the supply of certain kinds of valuable timber trees of the 
United States is rapidly failing, of others is practically 
gone, and of still others has entirely vanished as a factor 
in the lumber market. For example, ten years ago the 
use of the balsam in the manufacture of paper pulp was 
practically unknown. ‘The eastern hemlock is now valuable 
for its timber and paper pulp as well as for its bark. A 
more modern instance is the gradual rise in importance of 
the western hemlock, until very recently altogether dis- 
credited as a timber tree, although, in fact, of great com- 
mercial power. ‘The firs of the northwest and the southern 
pines are rapidly invading markets formerly controlled 
altogether by the white pine of the north central states, 
while species of peculiar value, such as black walnut and 
black cherry, have practically vanished from the market in 
the grades which once were common. ‘The southern pines 
are being destroyed with a rapidity which finds its parallel 
only in the case of northern white pine. It is true that 
the list of commercial timbers lengthens from year to year. 
Just as the balsam is taking the place of the spruce, so 
are substitutes coming in for other woods which no longer 
exist in sufficient quantity to supply the demand. But 
neither can this prove a sufficient remedy. The supply of 
the substitutes will be exhausted in its turn, and the final 
situation will be worse than that which confronts us now. 
It is no longer a question of methods of manufacture, or of 
substitutes for exhausted supplies. The time for us to 
look.after the trees themselves has in many cases already 
arrived. 

The Great Northern Pinery. 

There is probably no forest in the world so immense, so 
accessible, so easy to lumber, and so regular in the high 
quality of its timber as was the great pinery which occu- 
pied the region of the Great Lakes and of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, The forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
originally contained a stand of about 400,000,000,000 feet. 
Of this Michigan had about 150,000,000,000; Wisconsin 
150,000,000,000, and Minnesota about 100,000,000,000 feet. 
Lumbering began in Michigan and Wisconsin during the 
30s and was of small importance until the early 
"70s, when the vast untimbered plains west of the 
Mississippi river began to throb with immigration. Since 
then the great northern pinery has been cut over in a way 


unprecedented in lumbering. In 1873 the cut was about 
4,000,000,000 feet. It reached the high water mark 

1892, when it was over 8,500,000,000 feet. Since then it 
has steadily fallen, and in 1906 it was a little over 3,000,- 
000,000. ‘To the enormous total of about 200,000,000,000 
feet cut in the last thirty years there must be added about 
3V,000,000,000 feet, or 15 percent, for lath, shingles and 
minor products, making a total of 230,000,000,000 feet. 
Fifty billion feet were probably cut prior to 1873, which 
would bring the total product of the lake states to about 
280,000,000,000 feet. As the estimate of the original stand 
amounted to about 400,000,00U,000 feet, it would seem that 
after the cut of 1906, exclusive of second growth, there were 


at least 100,000,000,000 feet standing. There are, how- 
ever, by careful estimate, not more than 20,000,000,0V00 


feet of merchantable timber, which also includes undoubted- 
ly a considerable amount of second growth. Of the vast 
discrepancy only a part can be put down to error, since we 
know enough of the fire history of these states to ascribe 
the loss of 60,000,000,000 feet to fire. These figures show 
that it is a safe and conservative statement that the end 
of the white pine is near, and that five years will see it 
disappear as an important factor in the lumber trade. 


Yellow Pine in Southern States. 


The present stand of yellow pine in the southern states 
has been stated by R. A. Long, in a paper read before the 
annual meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, to be about 137,000,000,000 feet. About 200,- 
0UU,UVUU0,000 feet have probably been lumbered already. For 
the census year of 1900 the total cut of yellow pine was 

iven as nearly 10,000,000,000 feet. For 1906 the product 
n the same states is compiled as practically 11,500,000,000 
feet. These figures show that at the present rate of con- 
sumption the present stand of southern yellow pine will 
be exhausted long before a second crop can be produced to 
take its place. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances. 
be to provide you with: facts of which you have a keen 
realization already. The lumber industry ranks fourth 
among the great industries of the United States. It has, 
in my judgment, done more to develop this country than 
any other private enterprise except the railroads, and the 
rapid growth of the latter would in many cases have been 
impossible without the parallel development of lumbering. 
But in lumbering, as in all other great private industries, 
the necessity for care is not seen until the harm has been 
done and until the results of it are bitterly felt. We have 
reached the point now when we are often unable to supply 
the enormous demand for lumber which we have fostered. 
We must look to the production of a second crop upon lum- 
bered lands or prepare to stop lumbering when the first 
crop is gone. In the old days it was easy to lumber one 
forest and then turn to another. Today, however, we can 
not count upon new fields to turn to. We must make the 
best of what we have, and wherever it pays we must lumber 
conservatively. 

Longfellow wrote many years ago: 

“This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and 


It would merely 


ock 
Bearded — and in garments green, indistinct in the 


twiligh 

Stand like Druids of old with voices sad and prophetic.” 

Their prophecy might well have been the disappearance of 
the pine. My theme in humbler prose recites the passing of 
all the native forests, east, north and south and the cul- 
minating onslaught on the last remaining body of standing 
merchantable timber on the Pacific coast. I am not an 
alarmist, but the present rate of lumber consumption is de- 
nuding the timber areas with unprecedented rapidity. The 
35,000,000,000 feet of lumber cut in 1906 is double the cut 
of 1880; the 1880 cut of 18,000,000,000 feet was double 
the cut of 1860. The value of the 1906 cut of manu- 
factured lumber was more than $500,000,000. The value of 
ties, cooperage, pulpwood, firewood etc., as much more; 
covering more than double the area of denudation. 


Timber of New England. 


The northeastern New England states 
first and may be said to have lost all of their original 
stand at least of pine; at present they have no timber 
except some second growth pine, spruce, hemlock and hard- 
woods, and the great spruce forests of Maine are only a 
tradition. 

Pennsylvania was for many years supreme in white pine. 
The Williamsport boom on the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna river handled as high as 1,000,000,000 feet of 
logs per annum. In my boyhood days I have seen the 
same river full from bank to bank of hewed white pine 
timber rafts. The younger generation in that vicinity have 
never seen a timber raft and the Williamsport boom handles 
nothing but a few straggling hemlock logs. The white pine 
of Pennsylvania and New York is all cut and the hemlock 
is nearly gone. 

The lake states—Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, as 
I have before stated, had an original growth of probably 
400,000,000,000 feet. Lumbering in those states began in 
the early ‘30s, but did not assume much importance until 
forty years later. In 1873 the cut of that district had only 
reached 4,000,000,000 feet. ‘Twenty years later the cut was 
at its maximum, 8,500,000,000 feet. Last year, 1906, the 
volume of cut had dwindled to about 3,000,000,000 feet. 
From a maximum cut of 8,500,000,000 feet in 1892, last 
year, 1906, under the stimulus of a more active demand 
and gm price than ever before, the lake states cut was 
reduced to one-third of that of 1892. The standing timber 
there now probably does not exceed 20,000,000,000 feet. 
All this timber has been cut since 1829, when the first Wis- 
consin timber cutting was carried on by Lieut. Jefferson 
Davis, who had just graduated from West Point, and as an 
engineer had his first assignment to service under orders 
from the war department to erect Fort Winnebago at the 
portage of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. After the fall of 
the southern confederacy Davis wrote a letter to Senator 
George W. Jones, claiming he was entitled to the distinction 
of being the first lumberman in Wisconsin, based on having 
entered the Wisconsin forests and cut and floated down 
the Wisconsin river to the site of Fort Winnebago the 
first timber cut in Wisconsin; and later in 1831 sent a 
crew up to Chippewa river and cut timber to rebuild Fort 
Crawford at Prairie du Chien. This was only eighty years 
ago. 

Secretary Rhodes, of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, at this January meeting says: “Since 1895 248 
firms, representing an annual output of 4,500,000,000 feet, 
have retired from business, due to the exhaustion of their 
timber supply.” And further: “Plants representing ap- 
proximately 500,000,000 feet capacity which sawed in 1906, 
will not be operated in 1907.” 

The United States forestry department, 1907, says: “It 
is well known that the days of white pine are rapidly pass- 
ing and it will in a few years cease to be a large factor 
in the timber supply of the United States.” 


Yellow Pine Estimates. 

The southern states have had various estimates of their 
standing yellow pine timber. The most reliable indicate an 
original stand of 350,000,000,000 feet. Prior to 1880 south- 
ern yellow pine was not a commercial factor. Since then 
the aggregate cut has been about 150,000,000,000 feet; 
there may be 200,000,000,000 feet still standing in seven 


southern states. ° 
April, 1907, says: 


lost their pine 


The United States Forest Service, 
“Whether we accept the highest or’ lowest estimate of 


stumpage, it is evident that within ten or fifteen years there 
will be a most serious shortage of yellow pine.” 

The Rocky Mountain district has not to exceed 100,000,- 
000,000 feet, with a large local demand for the mines, the 
cities and the ranches. Without any increased consump- 
tion ten years would be the limit of supply trom all the 
area I have mentioned, and if there was not another tim- 
ber area west of the Rockies the United States would face 
a lumber famine. 

From what locality, then, will relief be afforded? Let me 
give you an estimate of Pacific coast standing timber added 
to the other districts already named: 
oy ee ere ere ee 
Michigan, 
SR MUNN 4006 6b cir eber et srseees 
REND. aco cies 0 0.00060 5.6:60.00% 
Washington 
SO vetoed seectesceescece 
Calitornia 


5,000,000,000 
20,000,000,000 
200,000,000,000 
200,000,000,000 
200,000,000,000 
400,000,000,000 
200,000,000,000 
100,000,000,000 


TEE TTT CTT TT TT : 1,325,000,000,000 
The Growth of Fir. 


The growth of fir per annum in Washington is one-eighth 
inch until trees arrive at maturity. The size of trees varies. 
Some fir, cedar and spruce in Washington grow to twelve 
feet in diameter at the butt of the log; the average diam- 
eter is probably six feet, and the average length 200 feet. 

In Snohomish county the Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Company 
owns a cedar tree near the Snoqualmie Falls that is over 
100 feet in circumference. ‘This tree must be very old, as 
it ranks with the famous “Grizzly Giant,” the monarch otf 
California redwoods which measured some years ago 105 
feet in circumference, and 100 feet to the first limb, which 
was six feet in diameter. 

The Timber Output of Washington. 

You will note that the Pacific slope shows in this table 
1,000,000,000,000 feet, as compared with a total east of us 
of only 325,000,000,000. The shorter distance and lower 
cost of transportation favor earlier cutting of the 325, 
000,000,000 feet, after which, say in ten years, there will 
be no timber east of us except for local use. If the per 
centage of increased use should be 50 percent greater in 
the next ten years, as it was for the last ten years, then 
six years only would be necessary to use as much lumber 
as is today standing east of the Cascades. But a total 
cutting of forests cast of us will be deferred by just the 
quantity shipped into common territory from Pacific mills. 
California ships some lumber east today, but consumes three 
times her own total output from Oregon and Washington. 

I may be pardoned, I hope, for a special mention of 
Washington, leaving it for you to adjust my figures pro 
portionately to other Pacific states. With all our disad 
vantages of distance for interior rail trade Washington 
shipped east by rail in 1906: 

33,971 cars shingles, 5,775,070,000 packages. 

76,222 cars lumber, 1,524,440,000 feet. 


Total 


100,193 total cars. 
1,524,440,000 feet 
From ocean harbors coastwise........... 800,000,000 feet 
PUNE secascscsecedseecessccencceves 220,000,000 feet 
EE: SERS +6 as melee ab ikie te O80 20s 6 4e ad 1,366,000,000 feet 






Total saw mill production.......... 4,000,000,000 feet 


An increase in ten years of 80,000 cars of lumber product 
per annum by rail, giving the state of Washington for 1006 
the largest production of timber of any state in the Union 

One-half the area of Washington, namely, 35,000 acres, 
is timbered. The density of timber growths of western 
Washington is unequalled in any other section of the 


world. In Clallam and Chehalis counties, according to the 
official estimates, the entire timbered area runs nearly 
-0,000,000 feet to the square mile. The stand on many 
smaller tracts, however, is phenomenal as regards the 


“crop” that may be harvested. 
acre cruised during the last year showed 300,000 feet of 
standing timber. A Pacific county mill cut 500,000 feet of 
logs from a little over two acres. The logs averaged from 
12,000 to 14,000 feet each, and would have presented « 
serious problem to an eastern manufacturer to have handled 
them with the equipment of a white or yellow pine mill. 


Most Popular of Woods. 


Because of the fact that it may be 
dimensions required, running up to 24x24 inches, 100 feet 
long, coupled with its recognized strength and lightness, 
Washington fir-is the most popular of merchantable woods 
for general construction purposes. Cedar, because of its 
special adaptability to the shingle trade, however, is equally 
valuable, while hemlock is steadily enhancing, as its worth 
becomes better understood and the ——— against it 
because in name, though not in quality, it compares with 
the eastern hemlock—is being removed. 

For 1906 the lumber cut in the state of Washington was 
about 4,000,000,000 feet, at $15, market value $60,000,000 


COST OF PRODUCTION, 


In Clallam county a sing! 


secured in any 


xpended for labor on logs, a thousand feet... .$4.00 
Labor in saw mill, planing mill etc........... 3.50 
LAOr TH FOLGE ANE WAGES. 0600.0 cccvececeves 1.50 
$ 9.0% 
Beene OF Bee GHG. 600k c0iccesadccesscewes 1.50) 
Interest, insurance, taxes and oflice work.... 1.00) 
Value of standing timber, $1 and $2 a thousand 2.00) 
Profit a thousand to operator............0.+% 1.51 
$15.00 


The labor bill on lumber is fully two-thirds of the pri 
at which lumber sells—at present about $10 a thousand 
feet, or, for 1906, $40,000,000. 

In order to convert Washington's 2,000,000,000 feet o! 
standing timber into lumber, reckoning the cost to be $1 
a thousand feet, the total cost would be $2,000,000,000 
for labor, and the owner of the timber would realize one 
fifth of his investment on the above basis of cost of pro 
duction and value of product. ” 

Those who profess to be scientific say that the Pacific 
coast was a wilderness of growth 4,000 years ago; that 
volcanic eruptions spread fires from Alaska to southern Cali 
fornia about 1,000 years ago, and all timber of the coas 
was burned except the redwoods of California, which do 
not burn by exposure to forest fires. Consequently the 
redwood timber now standing may be said to antedate the 
Christian era. These magnificent forests of fir were doubt 
less in their prime before Columbus discovered America ; 
before Spaniard or Russian had dreamed of the Oregon, 
land they afterward sailed past; before Captain Gray, or 
Lewis and Clark, or John Jacob Astor laid the foundation 
claim of American discovery and occupation; before the 
advent of Captain Cook; before Juan de Fuca, Admiral 
Drake or Admiral Vancouver sailed the Pacific seas; before 
Admiral Wilkes explored the Pacific and charted Puget 
sound, and before Commodore Perry had opened Japan to 
America. 

Area of Washington. 

The area of the state of Washington is 66,880 squere 
miles; 42,803,200 acres. The estimated amount of fir, 
cedar, hemlock and spruce timber in the state is 200,000,- 
000,000 feet, or one-fifth of Pacific coast timber, which, in 
— words, would be one-seventh of the total of the United 

tates. 
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The timber of Washington would make a plank road 3 
inches thick and 500 feet wide around the world. It would 
joad 10,000,000 cars of 20,000 feet each, 45 feet long, equal 
io 85,227 miles of trains. These cars would reach nearly 
three and a half times around the globe at the center. 

A six to eight room house for five people requires about 
10,000 feet. The timber of Washington would build 
5,000,000 such houses, which would be sufficient to accom- 
modate one-third of the people of the United States. 

In the first days timber was cut from the land of the 
setuler or from that of his neighbor. Later, as one forest 
was cut it was easy to turn to another. Before the '70s 
lumber was produced in many localities sufficient for de- 
mand, but the treeless plains of lowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
und the middle west opened for the settler, railroads made 
distribution possible and lumber became the commercial 
commodity. ‘Today the fields of standing timber are known 
io be narrowing to the Pacific coast. Half a dozen to ten 
more years the Pacific coast will be the only source of 
yvreat supply. Intelligent forestry will doubtless renew a 
srowth of timber on lands more valuable for timber than 
agriculture, but this will be a slow crop to mature. 


Work of Forest Service. 

The Forest Service is now studying 1,367,000 acres of 
forest land in Washington. In the western part of the 
state the work covers 1,300,000 acres. The result of this 
work, which will be continued during the year, will be of 
great value in throwing light on the problems of protecting 
these coast forests from fire and preventing the present 
excessive waste in logging, as well as in developing a plan 
for future timber production. 

The large number of growth and volume measurements 
obtained by the service during the last few years in this 
region provides a basis for estimates of present stand and 
uture yield of the more important timber trees. From 
‘hese measurements it appears that red fir in the region 
i Vuget sound is one of the fast growing trees in the 
(nited States, surpassing even the loblolly pine of the 
outh in hight and volume growth. The yield tables show 
‘hat larger crops of timber may be expected from second 
rowth lorests of fir and hemlock than any other kind of 
tree yet studied by the service. 

Reproduction ot fir on logged over lands is certain and 
apid if the lands are burned over with due precautions 
aud the mineral soil exposed, but uncertain if a proper seed 
bed is not thus afforded. 

Yellow pine in the south will, if cared for, grow to two 
feet in diameter in thirty years. White pine in the colder 
climate of the white pine reaches two feet in diameter in 
luo years, and the Pacific coast, with its mild temperature 
ind moist climate, will produce as quickly as any country 
iuder the sun, so that we on the Pacific coast not only 
have today the world’s timber resources, but we have the 
most favorable locality for renewing timber growth and 
perpetuating for all time timber resources for all the worla. 


the arid plains of torrid heat do not grow any timber 
except a limited supply of valuable hardwood. The frozen 
regions of the north are also barren of this growth. The 
future will never again see as much forest growth as is 
een today. 
astern states have grown great on agriculture; others 
on horticulture; others on fisheries; others on mines: 
others on commerce; others on lumbering. The state of 
Washington has within its boundaries all these great 
factors, which will put it some day at the head of the 
t of states. Eighteen years ago this state had 90,000 
ople; today it has 1,000,000, It is increasing more 
pidly now than at any other time in its history. Far above 
iny other single industry, and perhaps greater than all 


ther industries in the state, stands the vast lumbering in- 

t st, with its far reaching, multiplying results. 
Standing Timber. 

rhe standing timber in the state today is estimated at 

/00,000,000,000 feet, worth at a fair estimate $300,000,000. 

I manufacturing go on at the rate it is now progressing 

the timber will increase so much in value that at the 

end of twenty years the remaining timber may be worth 

e than the present volume is today. One can not read 

future, but unless all signs fail this will be true fifty 

urs hence. The protection of the timber of the state is 

{ in a primitive condition. The government and the state 


are working along hand in hand, but as yet the handling, 
the conservation, preservation and the propagation of the 
timber of Washington can not be said to have reached more 
than the _—— lines. The policy that will protect the 
timber and reforest the cutover areas will nae gee result 
in reproducing the forests of this state. Timber will grow 
under good conditions to a diameter of two feet in thirty 
years. This coast is peculiarly favored in the fact that its 
timber reproduces itself. All it wants is the opportunity. 
It is thought by some that the timber of today is repro- 
ducing itself faster than it is cut off for manufacturing. 
This may be true if fires are prevented and the cut kept 
down to present volume, but I think this statement is 
extreme. 
Wasteful Methods of Manufacturing. 


Economy in the manufacturing of lumber is not a marked 
feature. It has not yet reached the point where any fair 
minded man can truthfully say that there is not useless 
waste. The stranger who visits the mills and the logging 
camps of the state is shocked by the useless waste and 
extravagant methods of manufacturing. Today, however, 
at least one-third to one-half more lumber is manufactured 
from a given timber area than was manufactured fifteen 
or twenty years ago from an equal area. It was but a few 
years ago that in the buying and selling of timber hemlock 
was not considered of any value. Today it is known as one 
of the best timbers that grow, and in the market it is 
regularly quoted at high figures, while as an interior finish 
it has no superior. Fir, however, stands preéminently the 
king of the forest. It practically grows everywhere in 
western Washington. On one acre, carefully cruised, has 
been found 300,000 feet of it, while occasional sections have 
cruised 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet. The ordinary mind 
can not conceive what these big figures stand for. They 
appeal to a man like the great figures so flippantly used 
in the financial statements of great eet et eng or govern- 
ment statistics. If the timber of Washington could today 
be manufactured and put on the market at once it would 
bring to its owners from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. 


Forest Area of the United States. 


The total forest area of the United States is 700,000,000 
acres, of which about 147,000,000 acres are in national 
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and state reserves. A forestry report of this year says: 

“No one who is at all familiar with the situation doubts 
for an instant that we are rapidly using up our forest 
capital. In fact, it is questionably safe to say‘ that our 
present annual consumption of wood in all forms is from 
three to four times as great as the annual increment of 
our forests. Even by accepting the highest estimate of 
the amount of timber standing we postpone for only a 
few years the time when there must be a great curtailment 
in the use of wood if the present methods of forest exploi- 
tation are continued. Every indication points to the fact 
that under present conditions the maximum annual yield 
of forest products for the country as a whole has been 
reached and that in a comparatively short time there will 
be a marked decrease in the total output, as there is now 
in several items. Neither is there any great supply of 
timber to turn to outside of the United States. With the 
exception of the importations of small quantities of high 
class woods like mahogany, the only promising source is 
Canada; but most of the timber there will be required at 
home. Even now Douglas fir is bringing higher prices in 
Canadian than in American markets. 

Each year’s cut of forest products at the present rate 
takes the growth of more than three years. The average 
age of the trees which are being felled for lumber this year 
is not less than 150 years. The lumberman could not afford 
to replace them were he blessed with the prospect of un- 
equaled longevity, since such long investments are unprofit- 
able for private capital. In consequence there arises the 
need that the state and national governments, which do 
not need to look for so high a rate of interest as the private 
investor and which are concerned with the promotion of 
the general welfare, should assume the responsibility of 
providing a future supply of timber. 

The forest area of the United States is sufficient, if 
rightly managed, to produce eventually timber enough to 
supply every legitimate need. ‘There is no reason why it 
should not some day be brought up to the point of yielding 
an annual increment of more than 30 cubic feet an acre, 
which would supply the quantity of timber now consumed, 
and which if used economically will be sufficient for a 
much increased population. 


The Forest Reserve System. 


The imposing of taxes will prevent private persons or 
companies from reforesting and waiting thirty to fifty 
years for a merchantable growth. We have on this coast 
today the timber supply of the world. None of us here 
present will live to see it cut down. Improved methods 
of handling the product in the forest, the stream, by rail, 
in the saw mills and economies and saying features intro- 
duced will utilize the raw material closer, so that waste 
will become minimum as the value of raw material in- 
creases. If the state would take the cutover lands of the 
lumbermen and keep the fires out of the new growth I 
believe every timber owner would turn his lands over to 
the state and accept for his heirs in fifty or 100 years a 
small percentage of what the timber and lands would then 
sell for, and this I believe is the only way a forest growth 
will be maintained to conserve the water supply at the 
sources of the stream and reforest the cutover areas. The 
government does well to create reserves wherever there is 
public timber to be preserved and protected. The evils of 
the forest reserve system have arisen from the abuses which 
were perpetuated through the influence of persons owning 
worthless land which they induced careless, ignorant and 
unscrupulous officials to place inside a forest reserve so 
they could exchange their holdings for more valuable lands. 

What then of the future of lumber supply for the 
United States? Within ten years all standing timber east 
of the Rocky mountains will be needed for local use. Within 
forty years the stand of timber of the Pacific slope will 
be in the same class, and there are no new fields of virgin 
timber to open in North America. Timber can be renewed 
to 24 inches in diameter within thirty or forty years only 
in the congenial climates of the south and the Pacific coast. 
Individuals can not live long enough to benefit from refor- 
esting. Taxes would probably preclude corporate non- 
interest paying investment. The state or the federal govern- 
ment will be compelled to assume this responsibility. After 
1912 the Pacific coast states will be the only source of 
lumber supply that can produce a lumber supply in excess of 
local demand. 





COMMON CARRIERS AND THE TRANSPORTATION OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Exhaustive and Timely Address of Austin E. Griffith at the Midsummer Meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Your secretary, when calling my attention to this topic, 
ocently said: “This is a very broad subject, covering 
ny divergent and difficult questions.” It is certainly 
id and quite as difficult as broad. It spreads over the 
d like the waters cover the depths of the sea. Why 
ir distinguished secretary did not describe it also as 
cep” Lam ata loss to know, for many times in the con- 
leration of it I have found myself getting beyond my 
pth and in danger of the undertow. 

Whoso multiplieth possessions, multiplieth troubles,” 
ust as true of a nation as of an individual, and is 
thout limit in time or place. Strong, self reliant people 
ist expect problems in self government. The man suc- 
‘ful in life grows in strength not from pleasures but 
elf governing people must fight inch by inch and day 
day to gain and keep their liberties. If any citizen 
dly anticipates a time when the republic will be more 

than today of grave problems, let me say his hope 
vain. There is but one rational thing for all of us to 
excel in virtues of citizenship, keep the standard of 
manship at the very highest, and the ship of state 
weather every gale. 

\t most only a few aspects of the transportation ques- 
i may be dealt with on this occasion, and in what is 
! I speak as a citizen, not as an advocate, 


Magnitude of the Railroad Problem. 


'o you gentlemen, whose interests are vitally bound 
in the railway problem, its importance is well known. 
ome one has called transportation the greatest business 
1 the world. This may or may not be true of all trans- 
rtation, but in this country alone in 1904 the railroads 
‘mployed 1,296,121 persons and paid for labor $817,598,810, 
id last year it was estimated that one-fourth of our 
country’s population live on wages received directly from 
ilroads or from industries chiefly supported by them. 
Che magnitude of this interest compels conservatism in 
‘caling with it. The common carrier has been subject to 
public control in use and rate ever since transportation 
Secame a factor in business. In all civilized lands the 
popular conception today of a railroad is that of a public 
agent doing a public work. In some countries the rail- 
roads are passing into government ownership and opera- 
“on; and in all the advanced countries, I think I may say 
without contradiction, railway control is becoming more 
Sharp and close. This is justly so, for railroads are the 
creatures of the law and are indispensable to and are 


Supported by the necessities of the people. As said by ‘ 


Justice Shiras in the import rate case: ‘While shippers 
are under no legal necessity to use railroads, practically 
they are * * - From the very nature of the case, 
therefore, railroads are monopolies.” Highways they are 
to states, cities and communities. Whoso guards the 
gate or charges toli is master of the city. 

Public control of the carrier can never with safety be 
relinquished. No matter how willing the people may be 
to let the railways care for themselves, to let Mr. Hill, 


Mr. Harriman or Mr. Mellen contract, expand, combine 
or exploit them, not even to discuss the railway problem 
as an academic question; no matter how intermittent and 
wearisome the problem may be, in sheer self defense the 
people dare not give it up. 


Control of the Country. 


In our country let us control, not own. Let us put off 
public ownership for the last remedy in case of failure 
to control. If we do not successfully control I fear we 
shall not successfully own. Still, regardless of our op- 
position to this ultimate alternative we must always re- 
member that as a final recourse we possess the right and 
must provide the means to own and operate these public 
agencies. 

What shall be the source and extent of this control? 
State and federal or federal only? Dual or single? To 
my mind this is the most important question in the con- 
troversy. If the answer involved control of the railroads 
merely I might unhesitatingly say, let the public control 
be single and proceed from the central federal authority. 
But -constitutional right is involved, precedent for draw- 
ing all governmental functions, judicial power and ad- 
ministrative duties to Washington would be established; 
our responsibility for the integrity of the republican in- 
stitutions our fathers gave to us is at stake. The gov- 
ernment of the United States is one of enumerated pow- 
ers. Said Chief Justice Marshall: “The government of 
the United States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it by the constitution; and the powers actually 
granted must be such as are expressly given, or given 
by necessary implication.’’ The state is an organic part 
of the republic. The state as an integral part of our 
national political fabric is designed to be and should be 
just as useful as the greater government. State sov- 
ereignty is dead,—of that I am not speaking. I am speak- 
ing of the states with their constitutional rights and 
limitations as schools for political training, as agencies 
for self government, as bulwarks against undue cen- 
tralized power, as guaranties for the perpetuity of our 
republic in its original form and substance and with its 
present blessings and liberties. If we want government 
by bureau, if we want Coxey armies to march to Washing- 
ton for relief, if we want Washington to become America 
to the extent Paris is France, if it were good for us to 
foster dependence upon federal authority and look to it 
for relief from time to time,—like, for instance, the wine 
growers im southern France,—then it were wise indeed 
for the states to surrender at once ail railroad supervi- 
sion to the central government. On the contrary, we 
should build up our town meetings, our primaries and 
grand jury system, our city and state governments, to 
the end we may the sooner assimilate our heterogeneous 
population and make a strong people capable of adminis- 
tering from Washington all those larger and paramount in- 
— domestic and foreign, which ptoperly belong 

ere, ‘ 


Power to Be Guarded. 


To the extent to which under the constitution, the su- 
preme law of the land, the people acting through the 
states have political power, we should jealously guard 
the preservation of such power, no less so than we should 
defend the sovereignty of the union. 

If there is intrastate trade as distingueshed from inter- 
state commerce it follows that jurisdiction over it and 
all instrumentalities affecting it go to the state, for the 
constitution only grants to Congress power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
states. 

What is state or interstate commerce is a judicial 

question, and in event of conflict between state and fed- 
eral judiciaries—like that now pending in North Caro- 
lina—the decision of the national court is final and su- 
preme. 
On this point the constitution is clear and emphatic: 
“This constitution and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges of every state shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

It is said that the states in the new railway legislation 
are usurping federal power; if so, then such legislation is 
void and that is the end of it. But because this state may 
have no authority whatever to regulate a carrier in the 
carriage of lumber to St. Paul, that is no reason the state 
has not authority to regulate the carriage of grain from 
Walla Walla to the Sound, nor any reason that the fed- 
eral authority under the constitution, as now understood, 
should take to itself exclusive legislation of both ship- 
ments. 


Federal and State Jurisdiction. 


Justice Field, speaking for the Supreme Court, in the 
Sands case said: ‘The internal commerce of a state— 
that is, the commerce which is wholly confined within 
its limits—is as much under its control as foreign or inter- 
state commerce is under the control of the federal gov- 
ernment.”’ 

I do not believe the recent legislation was framed with 
the intent to trench upon federal jurisdiction or control. 
Until the federal authority has been more completely ex- 
pressed over the subject of transportation and its instru- 
mentalities there will always be more or less doubt as to 
the dividing line between state and federal jurisdiction. 
But there is nothing alarming about that. Such difficul- 
ties in this as well as in other momentous matters have 
been common in the past and are incidental to our dual 
form of government. The courts will dispose of such 
questions as they arise. If, for illustration, our demur- 
rage law, in so far as it purports to be applicable in some 
respects to shipments destined without the state, should 
be declared void on the ground that such a shipment is 
interstate, and Congress by silence has declared that such 
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traffic shall be free from such regulation, or that Congress 
has spoken and included such traffic in these respects in 
the scope of the interstate commerce act as amended, 
there can be and will be no complaint or criticism. It 
will be our own law that is declared, whether the deci- 
sion comes from the state or federal court. The purpose 
of these provisions was to afford our interstate shippers 
the same protection extended to state traffic until such 
time as the federal law superseded them or judicial deci- 
sion declared them invalid. In this spirit, I think, were 
enacted all the laws about which so much has been said, 
and there is therefore no just occasion to use their enact- 
ment to found an attack upon the integrity or usefulness 
of the states. 
Railway Legislation. 


The railroad interests for many years regulated rail- 
way legislation and limited its output at the national 
capital, and in the several states almost effectually sup- 
pressed it. But lately, having signally failed in both 
these spheres of influence and being threatened with 
many masters, these interests now protest against local 
eontrol. The latest theory put forward, the application 
of which would prove the extinction of state control over 
all railroad transportation, is that whatever legislation 
affects state traffic necessarily affects’ interstate com- 
merce, and the railroads engaged in it, being an instru- 
mentality of such commerce, are thus within the exclusive 
powers of Congress, and the state theretore is powerless 
to legislate with respect to t@em. It is scarcely prob- 
able that this theory will receive judicial support. 

On the extent of public control many statesmen sin- 
eerely differ. Thus far supervision has been chiefly to 
regulate rates and prevent discrimination. The multi- 
tude of litigated cases have been mostly to secure reason- 
able and equal service. This power is well settled, and to 
such an extent has it been exercised that Chairman Knapp 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that: ‘‘Today for the first time in 
the history of American railways secret preferences and 
advantages have practically disappeared.”’ 


Governing the Carrier. 


The power to compel sufficient and efficient service is 
not so well settled. Few cases will be found brought to 
enforce this duty or to recover damages for its neglect, 
probably for the reason that there has been little occa- 
sion to bring them because until recent times the carrier 
has been able to transport satisfactorily the business 
tendered to him. 

By the early common law it is certain the carrier must 
carry until his coach is full. There is authority that in 
ease of the railway the carrier must also enlarge his 
coach to meet the normal increase of traffic. If this 
should not become the prevailing judicial view of the 
common law duty of the railway carrier, then must not 
this duty be imposed by statute? 

It seems to me that along this line of securing greater 
railroad capacity and efficiency will be developed the law 
and practice of official regulation. The interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, is in large measure capable of 
being applied to attain this end. On broad lines its pro- 
visions are clear and positive that the railroads subject 
to it shall provide and furnish necessary transportation. 
But much machinery and detail are omitted from the 
act, and wisely so, if the railroads do not seek to defeat 
its spirit and purpose. What judicial construction these 
provisions may finally receive no one can now foretell. 

Certain it is that the want of sufficient transportation 
is admitted. If power of control exists to prescribe a 
rate, to furnish one car, to order a switch, or car inter- 
change, the power to order new track or equipment is 
only a question of degree. The difficulty lies in the prac- 
tical enforcement of the larger power. 

Chairman Knapp in the interview before referred to 
says: ‘Nothing seems to me more important * * * 
—nothing has so much to do with our national prosperity 
in the immediate future—as to provide with the least pos- 
sible delay a very great increase in our transportation 
facilities.”” The extreme view is expressed by Mr. Hill: 
“That the government will ultimately be forced to lend 
its credit to finance the needs of the railroads. * * * 
The cause of the trouble is that the business of the 
United States has outgrown the capacity of its railroads 
and the railroads are in no position to catch up. If men 
ean not get their freight moved they must cease to pro- 
duce it.’’ The initial cost ‘‘to catch up’’ Mr. Hill esti- 
mates at $1,500,000,000 annually for five years. Another 
railroad man, whose name I do not now recall, in seeking 
to verify Mr. Hill’s figures, places the annual cost for 
that period at $900,000,000. 

Railway Regulation. 


Mr. Duff, president of one of the railway companies, 
speaking on this subject, said: ‘‘An interstate commis- 
sion, to be composed of individuals selected from each 
state in the Union, associated with representatives of the 
carriers themselves, and divided into groups analogous to 
existing traffic committees * * may be found the 
ultimate and satisfactory organization, fair to both car- 
riers and people.’’ Not long since Commissioner Prouty, 
in an address before the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in New York, on ‘Further Railroad Legisla- 
tion,’’ expressed his view as follows: ‘‘Most men are 
ready to admit that we must have either adequate gov- 
ernmental control or operation by the government. * * * 
It has long seemed to me that we must create a depart- 
ment of railways which should be charged with that part 
of railway regulation which is properly administrative 
and executive. * * * My first observation is that what- 
ever federal body regulates the interstate railway opera- 
tions of this nation must be charged with the.duty and 
possess the power of initiative. * * * My second prop- 
osition is that the regulating body must exercise the same 
control over the physical operations of railways which it 
exercises over the rates and practices affecting rates. 
Adequate facilities for the movement of traffic are of 
even greater importance to the public than reasonable 
rates for such movement.” 

Bad Conditions Are Present. 


Whatever may be the cause of this railway shortage 
or breakdown in service, whether due, according to our 
local authority, to “too much Wall street, not enough rail- 
road, too much tonnage, not enough speed,”’ or whether due 
to the sale or transfer of one railroad to another and thus 
crippling the spirit and ambition of men engaged in the 
actual operation of the railroad, or to the alleged baneful 
influence of labor unions upon railway employees, or, as 
Mr.. Hill claims, to the rapid growth of the country, it is 
not necessary now to inquire. The bad conditions in both 
passenger and freight departments are here. 

For illustration, take the passenger service. Did it ever 
occur to you that it is becoming the rule and not an ex- 
ception for our passenger trains to be late? On coming 
from the east a month ago, between Lincoln and Seattle, 
I lost twenty-three hours less ten minutes. On previous 
trips the loss of time was great but not so much. 

My observation has extended over a number of lines, 
both long and short, and I have found that indifference 
to the time schedule is more and more common, both 
east and west. The other night one of my boys was due 
in Seattle over the Great Northern. At train time one 
of his playmaies remarked, “Oh, the Great Northern is 
never on time.’’ It is never pleasant to compare to its 
disadvantage our own with foreign railway service. But 
from actual travel on various trips in the British isles, 
and to some extent on the continent of Europe, I have 
no hesitation in saying that their passenger time tables 
are almost invariably observed. About two weeks ago 
on a train coming in from the north—somewhat late, as 


usual—and on which there were a number of belated del- 
egates to the Christian Endeavor convention, I overheard 
a gentleman remark to his companions that he had lived 
many years and traveled very much in Europe and that, 
in his opinion, all the time lost by him in railway travel 
on that continent would not aggregate the time lost by 
ehim on one long journey in this country. The overland 
trains, he said, running from St. Petersburg to Berlin, or 
to Paris or Vienna, were just as punctual to the minute 
on arrival as were the short running trains. Did you 
ever stop to compute the annoyance and pecuniary loss 
to yourself on account of railway lack of punctuality, or 
to compute the enormous aggregate loss in time and 
money on this account to the people of the United States? 
Certainly something should be done to remedy this abuse 
of the traveling public. Recently, I see, many of our 
railroads are agreeing to lengthen the theoretic running 
time as a step in this direction. 


Railway Enlargement. 


Consideration of railway enlargement suggests the ques- 
tion, What shall be done with railway surplus? A sur- 
plus has been described as either an undue saving or an 
overcharge. According to the strict view the railroad or 
agent is entitled to a fair reward or premium over and 
above a fair return upon the fair value of its plant and 
therefore an undue surplus should be used for enlarge- 
ment and betterment. 

vrot. Webb, in his work entitled “Economies of Rail- 
road Construction,’’ speaking on the disposition of ex- 
cessive rates, says: ‘‘Many charters have contained the 
provision that if the net profits of the road shall exceed 
a certain percent all excessive profits of the road shall 
be turned over to the state. It is possibly true that no 
state has ever profited in’ this regard, since the astute 
railroad manager would see to it that if the profits should 
even show a tendency to’ go beyond the limitation the 
money would be spent in improvements to the road. One 
of the finest railroads is subject to such a limitation. Its 
excess profits have therefore been spent in this fashion, 
with the result that the added conveniences and facili- 
ties have still further increased its business until the 
railroad is now one of the gilt-edged railroad properties in 
the country.” 

This authority is an illustration of governmental con- 
ps of the railway surplus,—enlarged capacity and effi- 
ciency. 

‘Lne drift of public opinion toward the conclusion that 
railroad surplus shall not be used at will by the railroad 
acquiring it but that it should be expended for increased 
or better service is well shown in the report by Commis- 
sioner Lane condemning the collateral enterprises of Mr. 
Harriman while at the same time neglecting, for in- 
stance, the development of the interior of Oregon and 
other parts of the country wholly dependent upon his rail- 
way system. Says Mr. Lane: ‘The function of the rail- 
road corporation should be confined to the furnishing of 
transportation. * * * Railroads should be encouraged 
to extend their systems and develop the country.’’ So 
long, then, as the surplus is made from earnings derived 
from the transportation necessities of the people and these 
necessities are inadequately supplied by an admitted pub- 
lic agent, it is not too much to claim an undue surplus 
should also be subjected to governmental control, 


Through Routes and Joint Rates. 

It is the opinion of many that general establishment of 
through routes and joint rates and the consequent inter- 
change of equipment will not only cheapen and facilitate 
interstate trade but will greatly promote railway economy 
and efficiency. The interstate commerce act as amended 
makes it the duty of the interstate carrier to “establish 
through routes and just and reasonable rates applicable 
thereto.” vrior to the enactment of such amendment it 
was probably the weight of authority in this country that 
there was no obligation on the part of the carrier to es- 
taviish such routes or rates or to exchange cars with each 
other on any terms except by mutual contract. At any rate 
the federal court so held, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission found itself without power to act in the 
premises and the interstate shipper was without remedy. 
The commission many times recommended that this duty 
be imposed upon railroads and power to enforce it con- 
lerreu upen ihe commision. ‘lhis has been done. 

In the brief in process of preparation in the Portland 
Gateway case it is contended by your lawyers that this 
amendment to the commerce act makes it the immediate 
duty of the railroads voluntarily to establish these routes. 
We contend that this legal obligation arose within a rea- 
sonable time after the amendment took effect. No pre- 
vious request for such through routes was required. It 
may be asked which route or how many shall be estab- 
lished or who shall determine the routes to be established 
in order to satisfy the statute. According to the argu- 
ment in one portion of our brief there is but one answer: 
Wherever in the United States one or more interstate 
roads connect with one another the statute applies, and 
these roads are bound to establish such routes. All con- 
necting carriers must meet each other on terms of equal- 
ity. it is now optional with the shipper to route his 
goods to destination over such connections as he may 
choose. Under this law a shipper on the Grays harbor 
branch of the Northern Pacific is entitled to bill and have 
his car of lumber carried to St. Paul over the Great North- 
ern from the connection at Seattle or Spokane, or to 
Omaha over the Union Pacific via Portland. It was al- 
ways the business and is now the right of the shipper to 
control the route of his goods, and it is now the business 
of the railroads to carry and not its right to dictate the 
course of carriers. In many states or by statute or con- 
stitutional requirement such is the duty of railroads. For 
instance, the constitution of our state provides: ‘‘Every 
company shall have the right with its road to form proper 
connections [with any other railroad] so that the cars 
of any such railroad companies may be speedily trans- 
ferred from one railroad to another. All railroad com- 
panies shall receive and transport each the other’s pas- 
sengers, tonnage and cars without delay or discrimina- 
tion.” This provision therefore contemplates through 
routes and car interchange throughout this state. The 
formation of such routes would necessarily do away 
with the practice of apportionmént or monopoly of terri- 
tory by various railroads and remove artificial barrierg 
to the free ebb and flow of interstate commerce. 

The railroad is thus restored to its proper place as a 
common carrier. Reward of the carrier is unimpaired 
The rate applicable to any and all routes must be just 
and reasonable to the carrier as well as to the shipper 
When the carrier receives his just reward it is no legal 
or moral concern of his as a common carrier whether the 
carriage was long or short. 


Obligation of Carriers. 

Why not give full effect to such a law? According to 
many authorities it is but declaratory of the common law 
obligation of carriers. 

The opinion of Justice Cooley rendered many years ago 
is valuable in this connection, although his decision in 
that case rested upon the statute of Michigan: 

“The primary fact that must rule this controversy is 
that the Michigan Central Railway Company is compelled 
to receive and transport over its road all the varieties of 
freight cars offered to it for the purpose and which are 
upon wheels adapted to its gage. It is compelled to do 
so, first, because the necessities of commerce demand it. 
It can not and would not be tolerated that cars loaded at 
New York for San Francisco or at Boston for Chicago 
should have their freight transferred from one car to 
another whenever they passed upon another road. Time 
would be lost, expense increased, injuries to freight made 


more numerous, and no corresponding advantage accrue 
to any one.” But, as before stated, according to many 
federal cases until this amendment was passed this was 
optional with the railroads. 

The carrier at common law is bound to receive and 
transport for all persons indifferently until his coach is 
full and to enlarge his railway coach to serve the normal 
demand of the busiriess he professes to carry and safely 
to deliver at destination, even if beyond the realm and 
limits of his own line, save for the act of God or the pub- 
lic enemy. 

This obligation to receive and transport for all persons 
and liability as insurer for safe delivery was imposed by 
our ancestors on grounds of public policy. The con- 
tinuous carriage ot interstate trattic is of national im- 
portance. To promote this through traffic business as 
well as physical connection is essential. The extent and 
necessities of interstate trade are such that public pol- 
icy may in our day do as much for the security and 
ceierity of commerce as our rude but shrewd forefathers 
would have done under the same conditions. The com- 
mon law is a growth and is still growing and adapts itself 
to new or changed conditions or necessities in the fleld 
of commerce as well as in other fields of jurisprudence. 
The federal power to regulate commerce among the 
states is complete, and this statute is but a direction that 
its transit shall be continuous. 

The through route that'I speak of is composed of con- 
necting lines of one or more carriers engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, over which there must be, 
as far as practicable, interchange of business without de- 
lay or change of suitable equipment, the same as though 
the several lines were operated as one property. But, as- 
suming that the commission or the courts will not hold 
the amended statute to mean that the railways must vol- 
untarily establish such routes, the power of the commis- 
sion, after a hearing upon a complaint for this purpose, 
to establish such routes and rates is beyond doubt. 

Acts to Afford Remedies. 

The English act, and our commerce act is to a con- 
siderable extent founded upon it and is intended to afford 
the same remedies, gave to the railroad and canal com 
mission power to establish through routes, and to par 
liament, on recommendation of the board of trade, power 
to establish through rates. In England car and freight 
interchange have been required by statute since 1854, and 
by the act of 1888 the English commission was vested 
with power to order such reasonable facilities for traffic 
as the interests of the public may require and to order 
one or more companies to make joint arrangements for 
traffic and to apportion the expense. The Canadian law 
gives to the railway committee of that country like power 
over freight interchange. The demands of commerce in 
this country require the exercise by our commission of 
this new power, with discretion, of course, and courage. 

The statute deals with the present and not with the 
future. Excuses or promises will not satisfy the statute. 
Commerce exists now and if there is any outlet in a 
through route it should be opened and the question of 
its usefulness should remain for the future to determine 
I submit to the judgment of all reasonable men that the 
railroad in default for want of capacity or equipment 
has no legal or moral right to object to the shipper's 
choice of another route for either temporary or perma- 
nent relief. 

To Promote Through Traffic. 

The object of the law in requiring and providing with 
such insistence and solicitude through routes and rea- 
sonable joint rates is to promote continuous and through 
freight or passenger traffic; to break down the barriers 
against internal free trade heretofore selfishly maintained 
by many railroads, and to set the commerce of the coun- 
try, as far as practicable, as free on rail as on sea. 
In the sense of this statute such a route is a live route, 
one operated in good faith to meet the requirements of 
shippers. A.through route over which an occasional car 
travels or a foreign car escapes or on which the several 
owners refuse to send their own cars; a route ham- 
pered with numberless rules and exceptions, open and 
shut at irregular intervals, involving the shipper in un- 
certainty and doubt, is not the route meant by the act. 
Such a through route, so called, is a travesty on the stat- 
ute. Where such routes exist there should be courage to 
open them, that the public may enjoy the fruit of this 
legislation, obviously intended to do away with much of 
the evil of railway indifference and exclusion. 

Railroads are channels of commerce between states and 


communities, as were waterways in the early days of 
the republic. Railroads now, no more than the states 
then, should not be allowed to maintain obstructions 


across these channels by their policy, practice or agree- 
ment to apportion or monopolize territory. 

Again, take, for illustration, oyr own 
respect to existing raiiways. The map 
importance and fairness of our position that railroad 
routes should not be exclusive. It shows the ramifica- 
tions of our existing routes among the mountain ranges 
and undue length and circuity of our connections with 
the Union Pacific, and the direct, natural route that we 
seek along the valley of the Columbia. Mountain passes 
and river valleys are the gifts of nature. They are 
national assets. We can not multiply them. They belong 
not to Portland or Puget sound, for example, but in co- 
partnership to the whole country. The equal use of the 
railroads occupying them and the entrances to them be- 
long of right and alike to all persons who need and can 
reach them. 

The protection of the carrier lies in the constitutional 
guaranty that his reward for any service shall be just 
and reasonable. The protection of the shipper or local- 
ity is afforded by law that railway service shall be im- 
partial, : 


situation with 
will show the 





Car Interchange. 


With respect to compulsory car interchange, even after 
the establishment of a through route and joint rate, the 
commission thus far has been reluctant to enter a m:n- 
datory order. In a recent case from Texas concerning 
live stock shipments the commission, while declining /or 
the time being to make an order, declared as follows: | 

“It seems to us that, on the whole, the best we can do in 
this case is to establish the through rate and the joint rate. 
Exactly what the duties and liabilities of the respective «:' 
riers which make up the line so created may be are not 
together clear; but it seems reasonably certain that it 's 
their duty to receive the live stock at the point of origit 
and to transport it to and deliver it at the point of destin: 
tion. They must assume the burden of providing the 
necessary equipment for the threugh transportation, and iif 
the stock is in fact transferred at a junction point the 
shipper is relieved of the burden of arranging for the detat!s 
of this transfer. It must be assumed that these carriers will 
in good faith transport stock under these tariffs in such 
manner as will reasonably subserve the public interest, and 
this without doubt in the majority of instances will require 
the movement of the same car from origin to destination. 
Any party to this proceeding can at any time apply to the 
commission for a modification of or addition to such or- 
der.” This case foreshadows that the commission will be 
constrained to make a mandatory order covering car inter- 
change between defaulting railroads. Should the law be 
declared insufficient, however, as is contended by the rail- 
road lawyers, to authorize the commission to compe: Ca! 
interchange, then this omission in the law ought to be sup- 


ied. 

This subject of compulsory car interchange involves con- 
sideration of those provisions of section 20 of the act to 
regulate commerce which make the initial carrier liable for 
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PASSING OF THE PIONEER LUMBERMAN AND FAMOUS STATESMAN OF MICHIGAN. 


One of the most notable figures in the lumber indus- 
try of Michigan passed away on Wednesday of this 
week by the death at his home in Menominee, Mich., 
of Samuel Merritt Stephenson, pioneer lumberman, 
member of that great lumber manufacturing institu- 
tion the Kirby-Carpenter Company, congressman from 
the twelfth district of Michigan for four terms, and 
public spirited and generous citizen, His death was 
the result of a fall received a few days ago while 
alighting from his carriage. 

Samuel M. Stephenson was born in the province of 
New Brunswick, just over the international boundary 
from Maine, in 1831, so that at the time of his death 
he was 76 years of age. When but 6 years old he 
was taken by his parents to Maine and his youth was 
spent in the neighborhood of Machias. Life was a 
strenuous thing for this son of the forest, for he had 
to begin supporting himself when but 7 years old 
and he was working in the woods of eastern Maine for 
$7 a month when only 10 years of age. 

In 1846, when 15 years old, he started for the west 
and arrived in Delta county, Michigan, and found work 
in a lumber camp. Delta county lies at the northern 
end of Green bay and encloses both Big Bay de 
Noquet and Little Bay de Noquet; its county seat is 
Escanaba and among its towns are Ford River, Wells, 





nently and, in company with Abner Kirby, built a mill 
containing a single mulay saw and a so-called siding 
machine. This was a circular saw affair that took 
eants from the muley and automatically sawed them 
into boards. This machine was a wonderful affair in 
its day and the entire mill was considered a remarkable 
one. The operation of that mill marked the beginning 
of the vast business later carried on under the name 
of the Kirby-Carpenter Company, which, until it aban- 
doned white pine manufacture a few years ago, was 
one of the greatest lumber producing concerns in the 
country. The original mill had a capacity of about 
3,000 feet a day while for a number of years the 
Kirby-Carpenter Company produced 120,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually with proportionate production of 
shingles, lath ete. 

For many years Mr. Stephenson was in charge of the 
logging and manufacturing departments of this busi- 
ness. Upon the incorporation of the company, in 1872, 
he was elected vice president, an office which he held 
at the time of his death, although the company now 
gives its attention only to timber and real estate in- 
vestments. Mr. Stephenson was, therefore, one of the 
original members of this institution, while A. A. and 
William O. Carpenter became connected with it in 
1861, 


SAMUEL MERRITT STEPHENSON, OF MENOMINEE, MICH. 
Born, 1831; Died July 31, 1907. 


Gladstone, Sturgeon River ete. It had a wonderful 
wealth of timber and to this day is a lumber producing 
section of importance. Emptying into it are such 
famous logging streams as Ford, Escanaba, White Fish 
and Sturgeon rivers. 

Mr. Stephenson was a pioneer. To be sure, there 
had been a few small mills on Green bay prior to that 
time, but his active business life covered all the period 
from the beginning of the modern era up to the point 
where the virgin forests were practically all gone and 
the lumber business had settled down to a close utiliza- 
tion of that which was left by earlier operations. 

His first visit to Menominee was in 1853. He then 
took a logging job in Escanaba and formed connections 
with Isaac Stephenson, his brother (who is now United 
States senator for Wisconsin), and William Holmes, 
later one of the most prominent loggers in the country. 
One of their chief early contracts was the getting out 
of square timbers for the Illinois Central breakwater, 
then being built off the lake front at Chicago. 

In 1858 he went to Menominee to reside perma- 


Born and raised in a timber country, Mr. Stephenson 
had never gotten away from land and timber invest- 
ment, so that individually and in connection with 
others he had heavy timber holdings in the south and 
west which succeeded to those in the Menominee dis- 
trict. 

He was president of the First National bank of 
Menominee and a heavy stockholder in the Stephenson 
National bank of Marinette, of which, together with 
Isaac Stephenson and August Spies, he was one of the 
founders, 

Mr. Stephenson was a man of strong and marked 
personality. He always had something of the rough- 
ness of manner of the pioncer lumbering days, but he 
was of broad intelligence and information, an enthusi- 
astie believer in the lumber business and in the section 
in which he made his fortune. He was always ready 
to spend time and money in behalf of any worthy 
cause. He was a valuable public servant and was 
many times honored by his community. He was the 
first supervisor of Menominee township after its organ- 


ization and the first mayor of the city of Menominee. 
He was an early member of the county board of educa- 
tion and for many years its chairman. In 1877-8 he 
represented his district in the lower house of the state 
legislature and in 1879 and 1885 was elected to the 
state senate. A level headed business man, but 
broader in his views than the majority, he was able 
to accomplish much, not only for his particular district 
but for the state of Michigan as a whole and for the 
northern peninsula in particular. He was a presiden 
tial elector in 1880 and a delegate to the Republicas 
National Convention in 1884 and 1888. He represented 
the twelfth district of Michigan in the Fifty-first, 
Fifty-second, Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Congresses, 
Never a public speaker, he was seldom heard on the 
floor of the house, but he was an indefatigable worker 
and his sympathies were national in their scope. He 
gave particular attention to the interests of the great 
lakes region and as a member of the committee on 
rivers and harbors was of great service in the improve- 
ment of lake navigation and was largely responsible 
for the initiation, by the building of the Hennepin 
canal, of the project of connecting the great lakes at 
Chicago with the Mississippi river and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Mr. Stephenson was proud of his home city and of 
its people and was indefatigable in behalf of its 
interests. In 1881 he put up the 8. M. Stephenson 
hotel, which, at that time, was the finest hotel in all 
the northern country and was maintained in first class 
style by Mr. Stephenson as a matter of personal pride. 
If there was anything of a public nature to be done in 
Menominee Mr, Stephenson was looked to as the man 
to do it or to superintend its doing. It was always his 
money that was expected to build, in part or in whole, 
hospitals and churches or theaters. It was he who 
looked after the welfare of the sick and needy and it 
was to him that young business men in financial emer- 
gencies would turn for assistance. But he did all these 
things modestly, usually trying to keep his connection 
with them secret. Abrupt and sometimes rough in his 
manner, he nevertheless had a tender heart, which was 
most easily touched, perhaps, by stories of destitution 
and by the appeals of woodsmen in trouble, particu- 
larly if they claimed to hail from Maine. 

Mr. Stephenson believed in that section of Michigan 
in which he lived and worked so long. He was one of 
the fathers of the good roads movement and it was he 
that was largely responsible for the building of the 
famous country road of Menominee county, Michigan, 
which served as a model for similar enterprises in that 
section and elsewhere. He insisted that farming was 
practicable in that wilderness and so as fast as he 
cleared land he was apt to devote it to agriculture and 
had, during the later years of his life, two large model 
farms. The result of his efforts in these directions was 
to make Menominee county one of the most populous, 
productive and prosperous of any section in the north. 

Mr. Stephenson married Miss Jane Harris, a native 
of Wales, in 1859. To them nine children were born 
but only five—daughters—survive. 

Perhaps the loss of no one in the Green bay country 
could be more seriously regretted by multitudes of 
people than that of Mr. Stephenson. He might very 
properly be called the father of Menominee, and he had 
a paternal solicitude for its welfare and that of all its 
people, 
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RAILROAD COMPANY’S PLAN TO RELIEVE CAR 
SHORTAGE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 31.—Much has been said 
during the last year or more concerning the shortage 
of ears which has been such a source of vexation not 
only to the shippers in all sections of the country but 
to the railroads themselves. Various remedies for 
existing conditions have been suggested from time to 
time and the railroads are said to have been endeavor- 
ing to devise some means to overcome the shortage. 
The railroads, after a careful consideration of the 
situation, have become convinced that the trouble is 
not so much due to a lack of the necessary equipment 
with which to handle their traffic as to the detention of 
ears by both the railroads and the shippers. Having 
reached this conclusion, the railroads have been work- 
ing on some plan by which they hope to be able to keep 
their cars moving. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, 
with headquarters in this city, has adopted a plan by 
which it is hoped greatly to relieve the car situation 
on its lines. The system is to be known as the 
‘*Home route slip bill.’’ This will be placed in ser- 
vice August 1. By this system a form is filled out 
giving full information regarding the shipment to be 
made. The number of the car and other information ig 
entered on the bill and this is forwarded with the car 
serving as a tracer which will prevent the car fron: 
being lost sight of in terminal yards because of any 
lack of information regarding the handling of the ear. 
Heretofore when a car was lost it was necessary to 
communicate with the original shipping point for the 
desired information, which it sometimes required sev- 
eral days to secure. Under this new system, when a 
car leaves a shipping point the bill of information is 
given to the conductor in charge of the car and thus 
the necessary information is at hand at all times. When 
the shipment reaches its destination, the return card is 
filled out and the car is in like manner traced to its 
starting point or to its next destination. This system 
will, it is believed, not only expedite the movement 
of cars but will also reduce the daily expenses. 
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AN ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO YELLOW PINE, ONE OF THE GREAT COMMERCIAL WOODS. 


Something of the Growth of the Yellow Pine Industry—lIts Invasion of the Old White Pine 


[Speech delivered by L. R. Fifer, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., at the convention of the 
Northwestern lowa Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at 
Sioux City, lowa, March 8, 1907.] 

Gentlemen of the Northwestern Iowa Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, your secretary, Mr. Weart, has kindly invited 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, to send 
a representative to this meeting for the purpose of address- 
ing you on the subject of yellow pine and its products. 
It is to be regretted indeed that our Mr. R. A. Long, whom 
perhaps you all know, could not have been with you at 
this time and addressed you on this subject, as I feel war- 
ranted in saying that no one possesses more interesting 
practical knowledge of the products of the yellow pine than 
he. I trust, however, that the few remarks which I may 
make this morning may be of sufficient interest to warrant 
your kind attention. . - 

Do you realize fully today that the lumber industry in 
all its branches is the greatest and most important industry 
in the United States? From the logging camp to the mill 
pond, from the saw mill to the loading docks, from the fin- 
ished product to the retail yard, from the carpenter bench 
to the completed building, a veritable army of employees 
are needed, and yet I have barely touched on the immensity 
and importance of this industry, for you all are fully aware 
that almost every industry represented in our great com- 
monwealth is a consumer of our products in some degree. 
Agriculture demands our lumber for houses, barns, granaries 
and implements. ‘Transportation demands of us ties and 
timber for railroads, piling for bridges, material for car 
factories and repair shops, material for rolling stock of every 
description—street cars, tram cars, wagons and carriages. 
The mining industry of all kinds—coal, silver, gold—de- 
mands of the lumberman every year vast quantities of ma- 
terial for mine props. There is no phase of our industrial 
life that is not dependent on the lumberman today, whether 
the wood enters into the finished product or is merely used 
for crating and we, whose lives are spent in this industry 
for gain or bread are no more dependent than all others 
who are connected with us indirectly. 


Growing Use of Lumber. 


Quoting from the remarks of our beloved president, he 
says: “Lumber is an indispensable part of the material 
structure upon which our civilization rests, and it is to be 
remembered that the immense increase of iron and cement 
and other substitutes for wood in many structures has been 
accompanied by an absolute increase in the amount of wood 
used.” 

More lumber is used today than ever before in our history 
—so great is the demand indeed that you retailers perhaps 
scarcely know a full and complete stock at any time. Our 
immense country is developing more and more every day. 
Settlers locating on what once was supposed to be barren 
plains are causing two blades of grass to grow where one 
grew before. Irrigation is causing the desert to blossom 
like a rose. New railroads are bringing us the products of 
those otherwise inaccessible mines of the mountains. Our 
wild public domains are fast becoming marts of commerce 
and fields of agriculture. Wherever man may go woman goes 
too, God bless her, and they send immediately for little or 
much lumber for a home. Men who as boys lived in log 
cabins or sod houses today are not content with such a 
simple life, but consume large quantities of our product 
in erecting a home of comfort, and then, when the de- 
mands of comfort are satisfied, they nail a few thousand 
feet extra on the gables and on the porch in the form of 
fancy shingles and turned spindles to please the artistic eye, 
and we, who reap the reward of such indulgence, are prof- 
ited by the demands of both comfort and art. Now, gentle- 
men, I have suggested the vast importance of our industry 
to our commercial prosperity as a nation, you, perhaps, 
realize with me that our high and noble calling is one of 
the greatest of American institutions, and we are indeed 
the servants of the people. 


Uses of Yellow Pine. 

I, as a representative of a manufacturer of your out- 
put, feel as I gaze on our lovely and decreasing forests, 
like the poet when he said: “Oh, woodman, spare that tree; 
touch not a single bough. In youth it sheltered me; you 
shall not harm it now.” For full well I realize that in a 
few years it will more than double its value, and now I 
wish to talk to you about that portion of the industry 
with which I am at present connected, namely, wholesale 
yellow pine and its products; for in the last few years I 
have gone stalking up and down the earth seeking whom 
I might devour, doing whom I could, beguiling many hours 
with pleasant chat, and seeking here and there and every- 
where for those whom I might serve. Those who are abso- 
lutely dependent on men of our calling to supply them 
with our product for a home, a rough box, or a headboard. 

Yellow pine! yellow pine! How vastly important you 
have now become! You who a few years since were de- 
spised and rejected of men, today we demand you, we send 
our choppers into your forests and fell you to the ground. 
With ox and mule team and logging road we bring you to 
our immense mills and there transform a once giant of the 
forest, a thing of beauty, a living evergreen, we transform 
you into articles of commerce and of value. If you are 
straight and clear and free from defects you are wanted in 
many and high places. Uncle Sam demands you for his 
battleships; Germany demands you for furniture for the 
emperor’s palace; London requests you to adorn its man- 
sions. We send your curly grain and lovely face across the 
ocean, We send your better grades to many climes and 
many races of men. Last night I slept in a hotel. I am 
told it was made entirely of yellow pine. Yellow pine 
dimension, yellow pine siding, yellow pine shingles. All 
yellow pine. Its beautiful varnished yellow pine floors and 


polished finish glistened in the lamplight as I disrobed for 
bed, and seemed to smile a sweet good night, conscious that 
we were friends indeed, and as I turned to my humble couch 
and looked for the proverbial man under the bed I saw that 
even the bed slats were made of yellow pine. 

Yellow pine, we cannot lose you from our hearts, our 
minds, our lives. We find your sawdust in our breakfast 
foods, your tensile strength is in our beefsteaks and your 
flavor in our coffee. We grind your bodies into pulp and 
produce our morning paper telling us all the news from all 
the world. Your lovely cones and glistening needles make 
many patent remedies good alike for corns and bunions, and 
with the life blood from your hearts we rosin our Stradi- 
varius, which in the artistic hands of Met Saley brings forth 
the sweet strains of music which hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast. We drop a sprig of your evergreen on 
the casket of our friends and plant you near their graves, 
reminding those who pass that way that we would keep 
their memory green forever. We hew you down in early 
youth to gladden the sweet Christmas time, regarding not 
your future value, and as we load you with our trinkets for 
the little ones and light and decorate your lovely boughs 
your splendid green shines forth more green than ever, 
speaking to our hearts of that Eternal life of joy and peace, 
good will on earth to men, while the sparkling lights among 
the green suggests the story of the light which lights the 
world. 

You gentle men of the north are scarcely as familiar, per- 
haps, with the many good features of yellow pine as our 
brethren of the south. There seems to be a prejudice 
against the wood that must sooner or later be overcome. 
If you gentlemen who supply your customers with white 
pine and hemlock and some of the softer woods should even 
suggest the use of yellow pine for some purposes you would 
no doubt meet with disapproval, and yet I say to you that 
yellow pine meets all requirements. 

First Use of Georgia Pine. ' 

Full well some of you remember your first car of Georgia 
pine; and I can tell you now what it contained: A little 
flooring, perhaps some ceiling and then some molded casing 
and base. The latter fearfully and wonderfully made, beaded 
and reeded, and reeded and beaded, and when it was nailed 
upon your walls how it glistened under the glamor of berry 
varnish. Had I then suggested that you buy some 2x4 or 
some boards or some lath you would have looked at me 
sadly, but today we who were raised on a white pine saw- 
dust pile and spanked to bed with a white pine lath realize 
how much more efficient yellow pine can be. Today we 
are selling our flooring in Frisco and New York, our long 
joists in Minneapolis and Chicago, our shiplap, boards and 
common grades in the once white pine territory of Kansas, 
Nebraska and many other states. Our finish goes every- 
where. The best of buildings are plastered on with lath 
made from the savings that once went in our firepits. The 
foreign markets demand our deals and primes and uppers 
and we feel our great importance. Is there any demand for 
saw mill products which we cannot supply? Go with me 
into a longleaf forest and see those wonderful trees. “Pinus 
*alustris” the botanists call them, meaning, no doubt, pine 
for palaces and palace cars. Throw back your head and 
gaze toward the sky. More yet, more yet! Ah! now you 
see those tops, one hundred feet or more in hight, forty, 
fifty and sixty to those wonderful evergreen branches, those 


straight, large trunks holding their beautiful heads so 
proudly. I remember, I remember, those pine trees dark 
and high; I used to think their splendid tops were close 


against the sky. 
Everything Needed. 

What do you need? Edgegrain flooring? Here you have 
it in all grades. Flat grain too? Yes. That wonderful 
tree produces that also. Flatgrain and edgegrain growing 
side by side. Timbers—how large did you say? Sixteen by 
sixteen, yea, and more. We can produce from those wonder- 
ful trees 20x30 fifty feet and longer. What a difference 
in demand of the north and south! You, when you buy 
yellow pine, want it light; light in color, light in grain, 
in fact the sap, if you please; while our brethren of the 
south, knowing the longevity of the heart and the short 
durability of the sap, demand their product all heart. Heart 
fencing, heart boards, heart dimension, heart flooring, if 
you please. And I wish to quote from a letter from the 
manager of a southern line of yards in which he says: 
“The writer’s experience is that the lasting qualities of all- 
heart, longleaf yellow pine are next to those of bois dare 
and cedar. For flooring all-heart is second only to the 
hardwoods for wearing qualities, and for heavy. construction 
work longleaf pine is for durability and tensile strength 
second to none.” 

Quoting from another dealer at Corpus Christi, Tex., he 
says: “I have used cypress posts and they do not last 
as long as heart yellow pine. Twelve to fifteen years is a 
fair average for the life of either wood.” From personal 
observations I have seen 2x4 6-foot yellow pine used as 
fenceposts in Kansas and Oklahoma, driven in the’ ground 
and outlasting oak in that semiarid climate. Recently I 
had occasion to visit an old abandoned plantation in the 
south. I examined some of the negro quarters which were 
built of yellow pine logs before the war, how long before I 
cannot say. But over forty years at least have passed since 
old slave mammy crooned a lullaby to those little white 
babies in that negro cabin. ‘Those babies have grown to 
be men and women and mammy is long forgotten, and yet 
those yellow pine logs are in a fair state of preservation. 
And so I beg to remind you of the fact that there is no 
purpose for which yellow pine will not answer. 
beautiful 38-inch and 4-inch edgegrain flooring you all are, 
no doubt, familiar with, and yet perhaps you have over- 
looked the fact that heartface edgegrain will wear like oak 
and maple. Our yellow finish can be used for both outside 


Our - 


Field and the Multiplicity of Its Uses. 


and inside purposes and today is being used for cabinet 
work as a substitute for many hardwoods. Easier to work, 
costing less money, and with the present great efficiency 
of the varnish stains and the painter’s brush it is easy to 
imitate in color and appearance all other woods. 


Takes Beautiful Finish. 


I desire to call your particular attention to the few 
samples I have with me. Notice those pieces stained as 
tught, dark and mission oak. Were the entire pieces stained 
you would no doubt pronounce them hardwood. Also note 
the imitation of mahogany; see that beautiful dark red 
finish. It is now possible for every home to be finished in 
mahogany—once the pride of aristocracy. I also call your 
attention to Nature’s wonder—curly pine. Recently, while in 
an office finished in curly yellow pine, a practical painter came 
in and I called his attention to the beautiful grain. He 
immediately said it was overdone, the grainer was not on 
to his job—thinking it was handwork. Ah! my friend, you 
may imitate, but Nature never. You may deceive the eye, 
but Nature is truth itself. This is Nature’s handiwork. 

How many of you dealers are selling yellow pine bevel 
siding? Now I see you smile, and yet I say to you, basing 
my knowledge upon actual experience, that yellow pine bevel 
siding will outlast many of the substitutes you are now 
using, and is absolutely free from such defects as shakes. 
Car factories are buying immense quantities of this material 
for siding and roofing on an equal basis with some other 
woods, which proves they recognize its value for that pur- 
pose. Our western friends use it almost entirely for drop 
siding, for barns and buildings, where the price corresponds 
with or is not much greater than western woods. 

Have you ever tried yellow pine lath? Do you know 
any reason why they will not make good? I don't, and I 
have sold them for use in the best of buildings. You who 
have used white pine lath know that to make a good job 
it is necessary for the lath to be either wet or green, and 
even then an occasional lath may buckle. I beg to say that 
I have sold yellow pine lath on a guaranty that they will 
make a perfect job, have seen them used both wet and dry, 
and I have yet to hear one single complaint. Quoting from 
a letter from a prominent concern in St. Louis, in which 
they say: ‘We have sold yellow pine lath in some of the 
best houses in the city; houses costing from $20,000 to 
$40,000. They have given perfect satisfaction and are as 
good as any lath made, not excepting white pine.” Contin- 
uing he says: “We sold in 1905 over 7,000,000 yellow pine 
lath. The theory that it takes extra precaution to put them 
on is a fallacious one. Handle them as you would any 
other wood.” 


Uses in the Manufactures, 


I have touched briefly on the several items with which 
you are familiar and believe it may interest you to hear of 
some of the various items of manufacture which really do 
not come under your personal observation. I will therefore 
mention a few of the many items now in great demand 
and use: Battleship decking; this stock is strictly edge 
grain, 4x4—28-foot and longer, and brings a splendid price. 
Patent lath is selling in large quantities and gives good sat- 
isfaction. Bridge piling, railroad timbers and tie contracts 
are plenty. Large orders for B and better car siding and 
roofing. Large quantities No. 1 common for car lining. 
Flat grain flooring, 12-foot, for wagon bottoms. Implement 
material and pole stock. Heavy flooring for factories. 
Cheap grades for box factories, while @ven the scraps are 
used for chalk boxes, liver sticks and other material for 
packing houses, fence pickets, both flat and square, fence 
lath, bed slats, battens and moldings of all kinds. Thus 
you see in a general way the great demand for yellow pine 
and the many ard varied uses of its products. 

You gentlemen who retail lumber for house building only 
are often vexed over the fact that you cannot buy what you 
want. Why don’t you saw your entire log into two by 
fours? you ask me, and yet, perhaps, some of you are not 
familiar with practical saw milling. Go with me to the 
log pond. We see the log started into the mill; perhaps 
it is 82 feet in length and of large diameter, straight and 
clear in appearance. When it reaches the mill floor the 
cutoff saw gets in its work and makes two logs of it. The 
butt cut is placed on the saw carriage and slabbed and we 
find that beautiful appearing log is rotten at the heart. 
Shall we saw it in two by fours? No, you want only good 
ones, so it is cut into red heart boards, which find a ready 
sale as cheap sheathing or box lumber. ‘Take the top cut 
of the same log and we find, perdaps, it is most too knotty 
for your purpose, so it makes a timber. Watch the next 
log; surely that will make yard stock. But the grim sawyer 
with his ready eye, ever watchful for his employer's inter 
ests, sees at once that it will make edge grain strips or 
uppers, and so we certainly do not get two by fours from 
this log. And then the next one comes, and we watch the 
sawyer square it up and we note it has a clear appearance 
and to our inexperienced eye we think this too should go to 
uppers. Little do we know that the heart is shaky and 
must be boxed jn to preserve the value of the tree, and so 
it makes a timber. And so, there are logs that make one 
product and logs that make another, and with a great 
diversity of items wanted and the many items manufactured 
for which at that time we have no demand it is not strange 
that the mill cannot, at all times, supply all things you 
may order. 


Making Up Grades. 


And then again I call your attention to the processes 
of manufactures which cause delays vexatious to manufac- 
turer and retailer alike. Items on the left hand side of the 


list must be prepared for shipment; first by kiln drying, 
which requires one or more weeks’ time; then they must 
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be dressed and graded, and while some grades accumulate 
fast (too fast occasionally), others accumulate very slowly. 
The man behind the flooring machine is placing the output 
in eight different piles, representing eight different grades. 
It is needless to say some piles grow very slowly during 
a working day. We cannot dress a given quantity of lum- 
ber graded in the rough and produce the same quantity of 
the same grade after dressing. Defects not apparent before 
are visible when the machine tears up the grain. And so 
we accumulate stock, in these and various ways, which you 
have not ordered and are short, perhaps, of some item you 
need. There are many, many orders that present some diffi- 
culties and few indeed that do not. I am not speaking now 
of that great, overwhelming, all powerful national difficulty 
and calamity—the car shortage. You may know too much of 
this already, but I am speaking of those difficulties which 
arise in handling your various orders and which vex alike 
our customer as well as ourselves. 

You remember well the time, twenty years ago perhaps, 
or less, when you could order anything you wished and 
bave it in your yard in one week’s time. Many mills sawed 
for yard trade only and carried immense stocks and, too, 
the small diversity of your demands in grades was easy to 
supply. A dozen items perhaps were always carried; you 


wees 


ordered common boards and selected out your finish, your 
jambs and door sills. You picked your common grade of 
dimension. Flooring, siding, lath and shingles then com- 
pleted your order, for from your grade of common boards 
you found your lining, sheathing and finish. Your cus- 
tomer would rip for widths and took whatever you sent him. 
Thus in six items you had sufficient grades and kinds to 
complete an entire house bill. 

What is it today? The house builder has discarded all 
tools except a saw, square and hammer and an apron for his 
nails. He demands his dimension sized to widths that suit 
his purpose. His floorings must be lengths that fit the 
rooms. We rip his casing down to size and plow his jambs 
for both doors and windows, and then we make for his 
benefit 500 kinds of moldings to cover up his defective joints 
and workmanship. The modern mill today must supply all 
these items and many more which I have failed to note. 

Knows Whereof He Speaks. 

And now I come to that part of my remarks for which 
you no doubt have long been waiting—the closing. If, while 
trying to impress you with the great importance of your 
calling as lumbermen, I have seemed to show undue par- 
tiality for yellow pine, the wood I now am selling, please 
do not lay it to my inexperience. Remember I am an 


employee and working in the interests of one of the largest, 
if not the largest, producers of yellow pine in the world. 
For only a few short years ago I plied the northern Mis- 
sissippi with my boat—the careless boy in search of pleas- 
ure. If I spied a white pine log floating on its placid waters 
I claimed it for my own and sold it to the saw mill for the 
princely sum of 50 cents—money enough to fill my pockets 
with striped candy and my stomach with indigestion, and 
cause my poor old mother another sleepless night. 

I have tickled the buzz saws in a white pine mill with 
the ends of my fingers and bear the marks of their disap- 
proval unto this day. I have felt the electricity of the 
driving belts thrilling through my hair—that was years 
ago. I have driven the mule car to the sawdust pile and 
mailed your invoices to your customers, have shipped you 
B select for common boards and you never kicked. I have 
peddled white pine in Iowa and yellow pine in Missouri and 
have sold fir in Kansas and redwood in Nebraska; I have 
told the natives of the south that you men of Iowa would 
use nothing but white pine and they opened their mouths 
in wonder, for they didn’t even know what it looked like. 
And so I say I do not speak from inexperience, but as a 
firm believer in the efficiency of yellow pine for every pur- 
pose—be it rough or painted work or varnished surface. 





INGENUITY IN INVENTION. 


TREE FELLING SIMPLIFIED. 


A device for pushing over trees by the roots instead 
of cutting them off on the stump might be treated as 
an amusing conceit if it were not put forth with a 
gravity and particularity of explanation that indicate 
that there is something of reality in it. The scheme 
as described and illustrated by a diagram, herewith 
shown, consists of a wooden pole to the lower end of 
which is fastened a winchlike arrangement, as seen in 
the cut, containing a double reduction gear. This gear 
meshes into an iron gear rack to the lower end of which 
is rigidly fastened a chain, which in turn is fastened to 
the root of the tree, as seen in the diagram, By the 
turning of a crank on the winch the wooden pole placed 
against the tree in a slanting position exerts a powerful 
pushing force against the trunk. With two men at the 
crank it is claimed that a pushing action amounting to 
25,000 pounds can be attained, and that by special 
effort this force can be increased to 40,000 to 60,000 
pounds, which is more than sufficient to throw over trees 
thirty inches in diameter or more. 

A special advantage in this method is that the tree 
can be thrown in any desired direction, and since the 
men operating are in the opposite direction from that 
in which the tree is falling they are in less danger than 
there would be in the ordinary method of felling. 

The whole apparatus weighs about 400 pounds and 
therefore can readily be moved from tree to tree by 
two or three men. 
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ONE METHOD OF OPERATING. 


HANDLED. 


It is said that lumbermen using it recommend it 
highly, and say that it requires but three to four min- 
utes to adjust the apparatus to the tree and two or 
three minutes more to throw the tree as desired. 

This device readily could be constructed at a cost of 
$35 to $40, or less, a low figure that should commend it 
to all lumbermen and tree fellers. 

One advantage possessed by it is that in clearing land 
the roots would be disposed of in the process of taking 
off the timber, thus obviating the necessity of a second 
operation in stump pulling. It is said that the device 
is being extensively used in Europe by foresters, as well 
as in South Africa and South America. It is patented 
in all European countries and has been protected by 
a recent patent in the United States. H. J. Bildhauser, 
44 Broadway, New York, can give any desired informa- 
tion about this peculiar tree felling machine. 





EXPLOITING A HIGH GRADE NECESSITY. 


A feature of the exhibit of the Simonds Manufac- 
turing Company at the Jamestown Exposition is the 
educational part. Comparatively few people have any 
particular idea as to the methods used in making steel. 

The Simonds people show the crucibles in the dif- 
ferent stages of melting—the ingot after it has been 
poured, then the different stages of rolling, until at 
the end a finished saw appears, showing the different 
processes which are necessary in order to obtain a 
Simonds saw made out of Simonds steel. 

The display booth is built in Colonial 
style, with white enameled woodwork. It 
measures 19 feet deep and 32. feet long. 
Signs across the top of the booth show 
names of the company’s branch houses 
and pictures of its factories at Fitch- 





EXEMPLIFIED IN MECHANICAL DEVICES. 


burg, Mass., Chicago, Ill., and one at Montreal, Quebec. 

There is a gentleman in attendance at the exhibit 
at all times, and the Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany invites customers, friends, and particularly 
training schools, to visit its exhibit and note its va- 
rious lines of manufacture, the different kinds of 
saws, knives, files, hack saws and frames ete. 

The company further invites visitors to make their 
headquarters at the Simonds space, where any cour- 
tesies will be cheerfully rendered. A desk and chairs 
are provided for the use of visitors who may wish to 
write letters, and all are cordially invited to make 
the Simonds exhibit their headquarters while at the 
exposition, 





DYNAMO BELTS. 


In a little booklet entitled ‘‘Dynamo Belts,’’ issued 
by I. B. Williams & Son, Dover, N. H., some interesting 
facts regarding the origin of electrical machinery are 
given as well as a description of the Williams dynamo 
belts. Regarding the origin of electricity the follow- 
ing historical note appears: 


The word electricity is derived from a Greek word mean 
ing amber. Six centuries before Christ Thales of Miletus. 
chief of the seven wise men of Greece, discovered that 
when amber was rubbed with silk it became capable of 
attracting white bodies. This he ascribed to the presence 
of a soul which when excited left the body and brought 
to life bodies with it. Two thousand two hundred years 
later Doctor Gilbert, surgeon to Queen Elizabeth and James 
I published a book, in which for the first time appeared the 
word “electric.” Otto Guericke, of Magdensburg, discov 
ered that there was a repulsive as well as an attractive 
force in electricity and in 1647 constructed the first elec- 
tric machine. It must have been a curious looking affair 
after the manner of most first inventions, but it was the 
forerunner of the present knowledge and practical usage of 
electricity. 

No less interesting is the description given of the 
process of manufacture of the Williams belting, which is 




















































































SIMONDS SAWS AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


sold under a guarantee to do satisfactory work and 
the manufacturer is to make good any defect of the 
workmanship. I. B. Williams & Son keep a recoid 
of every dynamo belt sold and are prepared to du 
plicate an order by wire in case of accidents. The 
only information required in such case being the 
date of purchase. 

This pamphlet and much other interesting liter 
ature regarding the output of this concern may be 
had by addressing I. B. Williams & Son, Dover, N 
H., 171 Lake street, Chicago, or 45 Dey street, New 
York. 


THE WATER WAY BETWEEN DETROIT 
AND BUFFALO. 


Particular and experienced travelers habitually 
use the D. & B. line en route between eastern and 
western states. Low rates and superior service 
attracts this class of travel. You can save $3 
by purchasing your through tickets via the D. & B. 
line. Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet. 
Address Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Company, 4 
Wayne street, Detroit, Mich. 
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LAUNCH MACHINERY 


should be easy and safe to operate—therefore 
not gasoline; must be dependable and econom- 
ical—therefore steam. Just such machinery 
outfits as built complete, by the Marine Iron 








. A DEMONSTRATION OF THE UTILITY OF THE MACHINE. Works, Station A, Chicago. Catalog free. 
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Profitable Meeting at Cadillac, the Most Beautiful City in the Wolverine State —Remarkable Achievements 
of an Initial Year—Important and Decisive Action on Grading Rules—Condition of 
Stocks at the Mills—New Officers at the Helm. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at Cadillac, Mich., 
Wednesday, July 31. The occasion was most fortunate 
in that the day turned out to be an unusually delight- 
ful one even for that part of Michigan, where the 
weather is always select during summer. Members be- 
gan to come in Tuesday and Wéanesday forenoon was 
spent in showing visitors who were not acquainted with 
the city some of the interesting features of Cadillac. 
One party enjoyed a trip on the lakes in a fast power 
boat while others were taken through the city and around 
the lakes in automobiles. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. in the 
Reeorder’s court room, located in the beautiful city 
hall, with President William H. White in the chair. The 
first order of business was the reading by President 
White of his annual report, which involved a review of 
the year’s work and a forecast of the plans the asso- 
ciation must carry out, as follows: 


One year ago, or thereabouts, this association was or- 
ganized, to meet certain needs of the manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber in Michigan, prominent among which 
was the dissemination among the manufacturers of all 
information which could be obtained concerning the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the market values of our product, 
and chief of all the adoption of improved rules of in- 
spection. 

I am gratified to report that the efforts of the associa- 
tion during the first year of its existence have been di- 
rected along these lines with what I believe to be some 
success, 

The Process of Manufacture. 

One of the primary elements of the manufacture of any 
product at a profit is to produce the manufactured article 
so as to meet the immediate requirements of the con- 
sumer, and to do this with the lowest possible waste of 
raw material. As the quantity of timber in Michigan is 
constantly decreasing and, on the other hand, the price of 
stumpage increasing, this element of the work of this 
association will from year to year become more im- 
portant, both to the manufacturer and the consumer, 
providing the products are to be manufactured and sold 
at a fair profit to the manufacturer and at an equitable 
price to the consumer. I therefore urge upon the asso- 
ciation the importance of continuing active work upon 
this subject, and also continuing this association as a 
state organization for the interest and benefit of the 
manufacturers of Michigan, affiliating itself with a na- 
tional association only for the purpose of having but one 
set of inspection rules on which to ship our lumber, 
which subject shall be discussed below. 


Market Values. 

Through the efficient work of our secretary the mem- 
bership has been kept informed of the market conditions, 
both as to the class and quality of material, also the 
market price of such material, with the result, I believe, 
that the manufacturer has been able more nearly to meet 

* the demands of the trade than ever before, the trade in 
turn receiving our product at a more nearly uniform 
market value, which has been as low as the price of 
timber, labor and articles of consumption generally would 
warrant, and at a fair and uniform profit to the manu- 
facturer. We have thus been able to enjoy throughout 
the entire year a run of vaiues based entirely upon the 
actual supply and demand. 


Rules of Inspection. 

The last of the stated objects of this association named 
in my text is most important of all. Every manufacturer 
of lumber in Michigan has many times in his experience 
felt that the rules for inspecting his product were not 
only incompiete but such as to result in his selling much 
of his higher grade stock at lower grade prices. 

It is true that much progress has been made in past 
years toward the development of standard rules of in- 
spection, and much has been accomplished by the rules 
committee of this association during the last year in 


having some amendments made while in conference with 
the committee from the National association at Chicago 
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and which were in part adopted by the National asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting at Atlantic City. But there 
was one important point left out which I was sorry to 
note and that was that both sides of the board should 
be taken into consideration by the inspector when de- 
ciding on the higher grade, especially in the thick stock. 

The ideal rules of inspection when formulated and 
adopted will be such rules as will secure to the manu- 
facturer a grade for his product based upon the quality 
of material and manufacture entering into the board. 
In the past the rules have been so general and so much 
has been left to the judgment of the individual inspector 
that not only has there been a lack of uniformity in in- 
spection but the doubt, when there has been doubt as to 
the inspection of any board or piece, has been against 
the manufacturer. In other words, no matter how slight 
the defect which operated to change the classification 
of any piece from a higher to a lower grade, the manu- 
facturer has had to stand the loss, although from a con- 
sumer’s standpoint such pieces have been quite as 
— to him as though the technical defect did not 
exist. 

I do not say that this is always true, but I do say 
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that it is constantly happening, with the result that for 
our higher priced lumber we have been getting less than 
its stumpage value on a great deal of it; bearing in mind 
of course that a large percentage of the hardwood lum- 
ber furnished the trade from Michigan is finished from 
one side. 

Our grading committee, through its chairman, will be 
able in its report to show to this meeting what rules 
we will expect to use for the inspection of our lumber 
after December 1, the same to be known as the National 
inspection rules, and if his committee recommends the 
adoption of these rules it will be the duty of this con- 
vention to accept them and to authorize their being put 
into effect as agreed upon with the National association, 
as this committee was appointed with power to act. 

I have worked on hardwood inspection rules for ten 
or twelve years and expect to continue this work. The 
argument used by a great many—‘Leave the rules where 
they are and raise the prices’’—does not appeal to me; 
first, because concerted action from a price standpoint 
is impossible, even if the law of the land permitted such 
“restraint of trade’’; and, second, to stop work on the 
rules would mean to go back. The most adhesive brake 
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would not hold us on the hiliside—and it is a hillside 
up which we are driving cur commercial wagon. In- 
spection in hardwoods must be always evolving to a 
higher plane. We want to keep as close an eye on in- 
spection rules as we do on the prices, as our timber is 
becoming scarcer every day, the quality of logs lower and 
the price of stumpage higher. 

Later on there will undoubtedly be articles manufac- 
tured which will require grades of lumber which we do 
not make today, and such grades will be worth as much 
to the manufacturer of this article as the grades of lum- 
ber we are producing today which cost more money. 

In other words, as the lumber becomes more scarce 
trade will produce a poorer article and we will have to 
adjust ourselves to the demand; if not, we will not be 
getting the true value of our product. I therefore take 
the stand that the inspection rules will have to be 
watched as closely as the manufacturer and the sale 
of the product. As years go by time and things change 
and we must keep pace with time and changes. How 
could you furnish lumber today on the rules that were 
in existence ten or twelve years ago? At the prices 
we are receiving, based on stumpage values, under the 
rules upon which we shipped twelve years ago we would 
not play even, and still the quality of lumber that we are 
furnishing now is just as well suited to the consumer's 
requirements as the grades furnished at that time. 

Let No Movement Stop. 

I would urge our association to let no part of our bus!- 
ness stop where it is, in reference to the manufacture, 
the marketing of our lumber or the inspection rules. Let 
us be strenuous and uncompromising for that which is 
right and let every member throughout the year give all 
the support he possibly can to the officers, the grading 
committee, the marketing committee and to the secre- 
tary. It is necessary to do this in order to make the 
officers’ work effective. 

A Permanent Secretary. 

I understand we have to secure a permanent secretary 
and we should if possible secure a man who understands 
trafic matters. This will be as much help to the dif- 
ferent manufacturers as the lumber reports. He can as- 
sist in getting the proper rates from certain points to 
the central markets, instruct each member how to order 
cars and how to route them, and if any difficulty should 
arise between the railroads and the shipper such traffic 


manager could certainly be of service in helping to 
straighten the matter out. I would also suggest that 
at all times our secretary work in harmony with the 


railroads and not antagonize them in any way, and thus 
get the coiperation of the roads and with that co- 
operation the very best results. The secretary pro- 
posed—in order to do effective work—should reside in the 
Same town as our president. 

In Conclusion, 

In conclusion let me say that in laying down the hon- 
orable office of first president of this association I de- 
sire to thank the membership for the cotperation given 
me and to say to you now that no effective work can be 
done by the officers of the association without the in- 
telligent cojperation of the membership. If you expect 
results from the association you must not let all of the 
enthusiasm, all of the work and all the suggestions come 
from your officers and from the members of your com- 
mittees. Your interest must be an active one if you hope 
to realize the best results. An officer can only execute 
that which is framed for him by the membership. 

I would suggest also that every member of this asso- 
ciation become a committee of one on membership and 
in making suggestions to our secretary on any line of 
work which might tend to simplify and better the or- 
ganization, ' 

I will venture to say that our new officers will be 
grateful to any member who will give them an intelli- 
gent thought along any of these lines, for you must re- 
member that they all have business of their own and 
work of their own to attend to and it takes time to do 
this work. Remember, too, there are no salaried men 
but the secretary and that every one of us is: in duty 
bound to give a helping hand where it is needed. 

I particularly commend the work of the chairman and 
the committee on rules for the interest taken and the 
results achieved in securing the adoption of the amend- 
ments to the rules by the National association, and to 
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he chairman and the marketing committee for the im- 
provements accomplished—which I have attempted to 
utline—in the way of better market conditions. 

The membership at this time represents 90 percent 
of the trade in Michigan and I predict for our associa- 
ion under the direction of its new officers a successful 
uture. 

We have received much help from our sister states, 
Wisconsin and Indiana, and I would like to see this work 
o on, especially in connection with Wisconsin, because 
ts wvod is similar to ours. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Bruce Odell read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were duly approved, and thereupon read 
his annual report as follows: 


As many of you know, the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association was organized at Ottawa Beach, 
Mich., July 13, 1906, by about twenty-five of the faithful 
with the able assistance of representatives of the lumber 
nd various officers and members of other hardwnood 
umber associations. The objects of this association were 
declared to be as follows, viz: 

First. To promote better acquaintance among hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of the state. 

Second, To secure a better understanding of the con- 
ditions surrounding the lumber market in the territory 
overed by this association by means of stock reports 
howing the amount of lumber cut, amount held by the 
manufacturer both sold and unsold, and such other in- 
formation as would aid the manufacturer to intelligently 
market his product. 

Third, To assist in securing, as near as may be, uni- 
torm rules for the measurement and inspection of hard- 
wood lumber. 

Fourth. To establish uniform usages among manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber as regards both the manu- 
facture of lumber and the sale of it. 

Hiow well these objects have been carried out is a sub- 
ject upon which we may not all agree, but that we have 
made considerable progress and have achieved a degree 
of success I think all are willing to concede. 

That there is a better acquaintance among the manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber in Michigan than there was 
before the organization of this association is a question 
about which there is no room for controversy. This 

quaintance, however, could be greatly extended to the 
general good of the industry. That we have secured a 
better understanding of the conditions pertaining to the 
marketing of our product is a statement that I think no 
one will dispute who has studied the stock reports sent 
out by your secretary and the reports of the market con- 
ditions committee. The matter of marketing their prod- 
ict, however, is one that is sadly neglected by most 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber. They will work 
overtime and lie awake nights studying plans to reduce 
the cost of logging, sawing or piling their lumber, 10, 15 
or 20 cents a thousand feet, spend thousands of dollars 
on a device that promises a saving of a few cents a 
thousand in the cost of manufacture, and then sacrifice 
from $1 to $5 a thousand feet in the sale of their lumber 
for lack of more information in regard to market condi- 
tions, information that could be obtained with very little 
effort and practically no expense. 

The indifference shown by the average manufacturer of 
hardwood lumber in the matter of making a study of the 

mditions pertaining to the sale of the commodity in 
which he is most interested is really surprising. Our 
July and October stock reports were each considered of 

onsiderable value by the student of market conditions; 
not that they showed the total amount of hardwood lum- 
ber manufactured in Michigan, the total amount sold 

r the total amount to be marketed, but to the manu- 
facturer, jobber or wholesaler who studied the reports 

irefully, there was comparative information of con- 
iderable value. The stock report of January 1 was of 
till more value because of the more complete informa- 
tion it contained and the comparison between the condi- 
tions shown in that report and the two earlier reports. 


Valuable Reports. 

‘These stock reports of July, October and January. have 
of considerable value to the manufacturer and can 
made still more valuable in the future, The degree of 
i, however, will depend largely upon how promptly 
d accurately you make your reports tothe secretary. If 
1 are unable to give promptly and accurately the re- 
ort called for by the secretary, that of itself is suffi- 
ent evidence that you are, not giving the necessary 
tention to the marketing of your stock, for how can 
1 sell your lumber intelligently if you do not know at 

t three times a year what you have to sell? 
‘hat we have made a considerable effort and have been 
considerable assistance in securing as near as may 
uniform rules for the measurement and inspection of 
rdwood lumber will be very conclusively shown by 
report of our grading committee, which will be 
bmitted for your approval and adoption. This associa- 
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tion has been particularly fortunate in the personnel of 
its grading rules committee, especially so in the sub- 
committee that have had in hand the matter of our future 
rules for the inspection and measurement of hardwood 
lumber. I have followed the work of this committee and 
with more than usual interest. I positively know that 
they have spent a great deal of valuable time and been 
to considerable expense in their efforts to obtain uniform 
grading rules. That they have been successful beyond 
ne have reason to expect will be shown by their 
report. 

The members of this association showed their confi- 
dence in the ability and integrity of the committee by 
appointing them with full power to act for the association 
and it is earnestly hoped that their report will be adopted 
without a dissenting vote. The fourth object for which 
this association was organized—I do not know that it has 
been accomplished in nearly the degree that it might be. 
Our customs and usages could easily be made uniform. 
Now that we have practically uniform and definite rules 
for the grading and measurements of lumber we ought to 
adhere strictly to these rules. If we do this our customs 
and usages as regards measurements and inspection of 
lumber will be uniform. We should also at this meeting 
adopt a uniform rule in regard to terms, discounts at 
time of settlement for the sale of our hardwood lumber. 
There is no good reason why sixty days’ time and 2 per- 
cent discount should be allowed on as staple an article 
as lumber. 

A recapitulation of what has been accomplished during 
the last year briefly would be as follows: We have to 
a certain extent promoted a better acquaintance and a 
more neighborly feeling among the hardwood manu- 
facturers of Michigan. We have secured much better in- 
formation in regard to stock and supply and demand than 
we have had heretofore and we also have a better under- 
standing of the better market conditions. We have made 
considerable progress toward securing uniform rules for 
the measurement and inspection of hardwood lumber. If 
nothing more has been or will be accomplished the time 
and expense of this association has been a profitable in- 
vestment. Just how much more we are to accomplish 
will depend very largely upon the following: How effi- 
cient and attentive the officers we elect today will be to 
the interests of the hardwood manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. A great deal will also depend upon the interest 
and assistance of each individual member. Please keep 
in mind that it matters not how efficient you officers may 
be, not how much money you are willing to spend upon 
an organization of this kind, the real success of the 
organization depends more largely upon the individual 
member than all else; without his assistance and co- 
operation it will be impossible to make the association 
work a success. 

Our first year has been somewhat of an experiment; 
many have wanted to go slowly and incur as little ex- 
pense as possible until it had been demonstrated what 
could be accomplished. Because of this the office of secre- 
tary has been a sort of a side issue, but if your asso- 
ciation is to continue successfully the duties of the sec- 
retary have passed that stage, and you will find it abso- 
lutely necessary to employ a secretary who has consid- 
erable tact and ability and who can give his entire time 
and attention to association matters. Under an arrange- 
ment of this kind you can secure much more complete 
information as regards lumber statistics and market con- 
ditions generally. The secretary’s office could be made 
a sort of a clearing house for the sale of your stock, 
especially of any surplus stock that any members may 
have. If the information were given out generally that 
the secretary of this association was familiar with the 
amount, kind and condition of hardwood lumber that was 
held by the members of this association it would be but 
a short time until his office would be filled with inquiries 
and opportunities to dispose of stock to good advan- 
tage. I would recommend that this plan be adopted and 
that each of you keep the secretary advised freely as 
to the stock that you desire to move. It would not be 
necessary for the secretary to make the sale himself, but 
if he had inquiries for certain kinds of stock and he 
supplied the prospective customer with the information 
as to who had the stock, the grade of it and the condi- 
tion, it would enable many of you to make prompt sales 
of stock that you might otherwise be unable to sell to 
advantage. 

Traffic Department Needed. 

There is another matter in connection with the secre- 
tary’s office to which I have given considerable study and 
think that it could be made a very profitable addition, 
and that is a traffic department. With the new rail- 
road laws and frequent changes in rates, the numerous 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission and vari- 
ous other changes in regard to rates and routing, the 
average sales department of a hardwood lumber manu- 
facturer is nearly helpless in regard to rates and routing. 
Very few local railroad agents are able to give you any 
assistance and if you want a rate to a certain point, 
especially if it be to a western point, the chances are 
that the local agent is unable to supply you with the 
information and will have to refer to the general freight 


agent to secure it, which means a delay of from three to 
thirty days and the probability that you will be quoted 
the highest rate by the iongest route. I think it would 
be possible to secure for the secretary of this association 
a man who is thoroughly conversant with the matter of 
freight rates and who has had sufficient lumber experi- 
ence to handle the work of the secretary with what as- 
sistance he would be able to obtain from the officers and 
members of the association. 

Were an arrangement of this kind made my idea 
would be to apply to the traffic department for rates and 
routing instead of to the railway company. A department 
of this kind could be supplied with all the tariffs, freight 
laws, rulings of the state and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and be just as well equipped to furnish informa- 
tion of this kind as any railroad company. I have dis- 
cussed this matter very carefully with many of the trav- 
eling freight agents and the general freight agents of sev- 
eral lines of railroads and without exception they have 
looked upon an arrangement of this kind with favor, and 
advised that the railroad companies will not only be 
willing but will be glad to assist a traffic department in 
every way that they can. 

Were an arrangement of this kind made, all claims 
for damages, overweight and overcharges could be sub- 
mitted to this department. Many of us sometimes feel 
that we have a claim against a railroad company when 
if we knew of the laws, rulings and customs pertaining 
to it. we might, in fact, have no just claim. Were this 
the case, a traffic department would be able to advise 
as to the facts and the claim not go any further. On 
the other hand, if we had a just claim against a railroad 
company a traffic department would be able to handle a 
claim more effectively than any individual manufacturer. 
This department should be able to go before the rail- 
road company and show good and sufficient reasons why 
the claim should be paid. Another advantage in this 
matter of claims is if the railroad company knew the 
department is handling the business of 75 to 100 manufac- 
turers they might give the matter more prompt and care- 
ful attention than they would individual claims. 

The assessment of 2 cents a thousand on shipments 
will yield an amount sufficient to pay a competent person 
for his entire time. pay his traveling expenses, pay a ste- 
nographer, rent, and all other expenses of the associa- 
tion. Unless you employ a competent man who will give 
all his attention to the association there will be more 
work for the president and executive board than they 
will be willing to do, as you probably will not be able to 
find anyone who will be willing to accept the office of 
president and give the work as much of his time and at- 
tention as Mr. White has done during the last year. The 
president should not be burdened with the detail work 
of the association and if he is not to be this work should 
be done by a competent secretary. 


Room for Expansion. 


Your association has now reached a point where it 
must either go forward or go back rapidly. There is 
plenty of room for expansion and improvement but a 
very slight retrograde movement will be sufficient to dis- 
band your organization. Our membership is now around 
70 to 75 and to get the best results it should be increased 
to 125 or 150. This can be done within a year or two by 
efficient personal solicitation. You will find that indi- 
vidual members will take more interest in the associa- 
tion affairs if they get in touch with the work of the 
secretary's office, either by correspondence or by meet- 
ing the secretary personally. It is just this kind of in- 
terest that will prove the life of your association and 
this interest can not be created by one who can give 
only part of his time to the work. 

I wish to thank the members of this association for 
their loyal support during the last year and earnestly 
hope that you will decide to support my successor both in 
a financial way and by assisting him all you possibly 
can in the way of furnishing him all the information that 
you can that will further the association’s interest, also 
keeping in mind the fact that whatever you do to fur- 
ther the interests of the association is just that much 
done to better your individual interests. 


Financial Condition of the Organization. 


The secretary’s report was accepted and ordered 
placed on file and Secretary Odell presented his finan- 
cial report as follows: 


Financial Report. 


For year ending July 31, 1907: 
Receipt for membership fees............. $500.00 
Assessment No. 1, 2 cents a thousand feet 

on shipments January 1 to April 1, 1907.. 876.65 
Advances from members over assess- 

BUGS ciccccccvrceccocecccnencesssedivees 233.39 





Total amount received and paid to 


treasurer —$1,700.04 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Salary of secretary, July 13, 1906, to June 


PUNE hcgtikce wabe-aree-w:a)bousseuh-em - $825.00 
Paid Miss E. B. Spencer as stenographer, 

ee ere 360.00 
Paid I, M. Shaw, stenography and other 

WHORE, keto ceeetecusccsenesnc2tsesedascne 40.00 


Paid blank books, printing and sté itionery. 155.19 
POG CPOWTRE sccccccssccccs 
Paid typewriter cabinet 
I  Mackpidimbhan ie Saban eaeeon x.0'0:6 
Telephone and telegraph 
Freight and express 
Expense stenographer, 
Cadillac 





Expenses secretary to ceneeeeens Island 
meeting ..... 
Expenses secr etar y 
SEE SE ee Ee ee 
Expenses secretary 
MEE. v:6:hcécotncergte ' 








Total expenditures per orders 1 to 41, 
inclusive, and ince in hands of 


II EE ELIE ‘ $1,623.99 
Balance held by treasurer. RTE Ee 76.05 
 D,. 65¢ cee ddddaedaeaewns $1,700.04 


This report was aecepted and approved. 


REPORT OF GRADING COMMITTEE. 


President White called upon Chairman Charles A. 
Bigelow, of the committee on grading rules for the re- 
port of that committee. Mr. Bigelow asked that Secre- 
tary Odell read his report, which was as follows: 

As directed by you, your committee held joint confer- 
ences with the grading committees of the Wisconsin and 
Indiana hardwood associations, and the inspection rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion in Chicago, and attended the annual meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at Atlantic City. 
Largely as a result of these meetings, the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association at its annual meeting at At- 
lantic City in May rescinded the socalled ‘Buffalo agree- 
ment’”’ and revised its rules for the inspection and meas- 
urement of hardwood lumber, the new rules becoming efe 
fective December 1, 1907. 

Many changes were made, and those of most interest to 
you are the following, pertaining to the inspection of 
northern hardwood: 


General Instructions. 

Paragraph 3. Tapering lumber measured one-third the 
length of the piece from the narrow end instead of at the 
narrow end. 

Paragraph 4. In measuring random widths lumber the 
division in measurement will be made on the half foot 
instead of on the three-quarters; all over one-half foot 
to go to the seller, al! under to the buyer, and the one- 
half foot to be divided equally between buyer and seller. 

Paragraph 5. A much more liberal rule for missawed 
lumber has been adopted than the one now in vogue. 

The hardwood rule is amended to read as follows: 

“In the grades of No. 1 common, heart must not show 
more than one-half the length of the piece in the aggre- 

gate. In the grade of No. 2 common, heart must not 
aes more than three- fourths the length of the piece in 
the aggregate.”’ 

The standard lengths are 4 to 16 feet, with 15 percent 
of odd lengths, beginning at 5 feet to be admitted, in- 
stead of 6 to 16 feet, with no odd lengths permissible. 

The standard thicknesses will be as follows: One-fourth, 

b, %, %, 1144, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5, 5% 
and 6 inches. 

In “Explanations” a new paragraph has been inserted 
as follows: ‘“‘The term ‘clear face cutting’ as used in 
these rules reads: ‘One face clear, reserve side must be 
sound.’ ”’ 

The rule for stain has been changed to read “stain that 
will surface off in dressing to the standard thickness must 
not be considered a defect.’’ The new rule for wane is: 


“Wane in lumber % and % inch in thickness, not 
over 4 inch in width; 1 inch to 2 inches in thickness, 
not over % inch in width; 2% inches or over in thickness, 
not over-1 inch in width; not over % of the thickness of 
the piece and 1-6 of the length of the piece or its equiva- 
lent, must not be considered a defect. Wane of more than 
the above description is a defect and must be so consid- 
ered by the inspector.” 

Standard grades remain as at present, though three 
hew grades are permissible. 1st, grade of finish; 2d, divi- 
sion of No. 3 common as the two grades, No. 3 A and 
No. 3 B. The grade of finish, as its name implies, is a 
one faced lumber, the reverse side to be sound, inspection 
to be made from the best side. The dividing of the No. 3 
common has been made with the idea of putting the bet- 
ter portion into box lumber and a good grade of sheath- 
ing. In firsts and seconds the grade is determined by the 
surface measure in each piece instead of by the width 
and length. The minimum length has been reduced to 8 
feet. In the No. 1 and 2 common the minimum length 
is 4 feet. In the grade of No. 1 and 2 common the cutting 
is to be clear face instead of “clear.” In elm the grade 
of No. 2 common is changed to “sound cutting’’ instead 
of “clear cutting.” 

By comparing the revised rules with the ones adopted 
by this association at its first meeting at Mackinac you 
will find they are more liberal with the manufacturers 
than ours. 

At the various meetings we have had with the inspec- 
tion rules committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association we have been treated with every courtesy 
possible and their committee at the annual meeting at 
Atlantic City, if anything, did more to further the de- 
sired revision of the rules than your committee expected. 
We believe it to be to the interest of every manufacturer 
of hardwood lumber in this state to become a member 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association in order 
that they may use their influence to maintain the ad- 
vantages of inspection that the new rules give them, and 
as conditions warrant further changes, to be in position 
to thoroughly protect their interests. 


National Grading Rules Adopted. 


On behalf of the grading committee Henry Ballou 
offered the following resolution: 


Wuereas, The National Hardwood Lumber Association at 
its annual meeting at Atlantic City in May adopted new 
rules for the inspection and measurement of hardweod lum- 
ber that meet with our approval; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association herewith adopts as its 
rules for the inspection and measurement of hardwood lumber 
the revised rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation, and that they become effective December 1, 1907. 


This resolution was adopted unanimously. President 
White then called upon J. M. Harris, of Boyne City, 
Mich., for a short address. Mr. Harris said: 


Mr. President and gentlemen: I regard it as a privilege 
to be asked to address so prominent a body of lumbermen 
as this meeting represents. As I look upon you I am 
impressed with the thought that you are successful men. 
I see success written on every countenance. Success in 
these strenuous times of ours when men are striving for 
higher things is an inspiration. I have felt that inspiration 
since I have been associating with you about the hotel and 
the city and I regard it as a privilege. But when it comes 
to saying something to you that will be of profit to you 
my situation is not so agreeable. I am somewhat in the 
situation of the woman who, seeing an electric street car 
for the first time, asked the conductor if she would be liable 
to be shocked if she were to put her foot on the rail; he 
told her she would not unless she should put her other 
foot on the trolley wire. In my attempt to say something 
to you of value I fear I shall be making an attempt to put 
my other foot on the trolley wire. To an observer of the 
trend of conditions for the last decade we find that material 
matters, business conditions, in fact affairs in all lines are 
tending to carry out the old adage that the Puritans and 
colonists laid down in their time. You will remember they 
had a motto: “United we stand, divided we fall.” This 
thought has taken possession, as we all know, not only 
of the people of America, but everywhere, and the tendency 
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to get together is the result in all lines of activity, in manu- 
factures and even in the professions. This association is 
simply in line with the trend of the times. This has been 
carried, as all activities are carried at times, to extremes 
and to extreme ends by some people. It has become the 
todl of unscrupulous men to accomplish unlawful ends or 
lawful ends in an unlawful manner. As a result we hav 
had a lot of discussion about trusts and combines an 
restraint of. trade until I believe there exists generally 
little feeling, a tremor, among men as to how far they 
may go in the matter of combination. There is no law 
either moral or statute that prohibits a combination such as 
I judge this Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
to be from the reports of your president and secretary to 
which I have listened. 

When men have gone too far with combination the law 
of the land have been applied to restrain them. This ha 
been the inevitable remedy to cure the evils which hav 
grown out of it; but the principle of getting together is 
right. There is success and strength and progress in get 
ting together. The people are beginning to believe not i: 
dissension and not in individual effort but in harmony an 
in united effort. We are believing more in harmony an 
not in strife. I have observed the efforts of the Michiga: 
hardwood manufacturers to get together for about twely: 
or fifteen years. I remember discussing with the manu 
facturers the formation of the first association the hard 
wood men tried to formulate. I remember hearing at th 
time of the futile efforts to accomplish anything substantia 
and I remember this principally——that it was hard to kee; 
members in line with certain rules and regulations adopt: 
by the association. And while it may be said that th 
older association was not a success, yet out of it somethin 
stronger grew. I was more or less closely associated wit 
the organization of the Michigan Maple Company, wit! 
which you are all familiar. It was organized for simila 
purposes and has accomplished things similar to those yo 
are accomplishing here. Whatever faults the organizatior 
may have had and however much work it has been to ke« 
them up, I am impressed with this: I know that in 190 
and 1902 maple was seeking a market at $5, $10 and $15 
thousand. I know that when the Michigan Maple Compar 
offered to pay $6, $11 and $15 many of the manufacture: 
thought it could not be accomplished; that the compan 
could not buy at those prices and make a reasonable profi 
The company not only did buy at those prices but mad 
a handsome profit. Today maple is king. This is one « 
the forces that have made maple a profitable wood in Mic! 
igan. It is subject, of course, to the law that as the su; 
ply decreases the price increases, but in a few years map 
has been lifted out of the condition I have mentioned to 
satisfactory basis today. I am gratified to see this becau 
it not only means success for you gentlemen who manufa 
ture it but it means a profitable industry for Michigan. A 
I understand it, too, maple is more satisfactory today at 
the higher price than several years ago at the low pric: 
I may be wrong in this technically, for I never sawed 
board of maple, but as far as the consumer is concerned | 
will say that he is better off than he was under the old 
prices. As I view your organization I find much mor 
perfection in it than I have observed in any similar organ 
zation. I have had a copy of your bylaws and have read th 
report of your secretary for this month showing stocks or 
hand and stock manufactured. You are covering this stock 
and market situation very thoroughly and it must be info 
mation of great value to you, not only as to how you may 
market your stock but also enabling you to cut that stock 
which is most needed. I gather also from the suggestion 
made in the secretary's report that you are as free ind 
vidually to market a cargo of lumber as though you wer: 
not members of this association, yet you are in position to 
know from the reports of the secretary whether or not yo 
are getting the market value for your lumber. You 
getting this information and this seems to me to be anoth 
very successful accomplishment on the part of your organ! 
zation. Again I congratulate you on the success you ha 
attained and thank you for the privilege of addressing 
on this occasion. 


Condition of Hardwood Stocks. 

Following Mr. Harris’ address, on motion it was 
ordered that the report of the committee on grading 
rules, which had not been formally acted upon, be 
cepted and approved. Secretary Odell stated on behalt 
of the grading committee that there being but two 
members of the committee present it had been decided 
not to make a written report. He called attentior 
the showing made by the stock reports, reprinted her 
with, in which he said there was not a weak spot 
parent. More of the stock on hand was covered by 
orders than at any time in the history of the Michi 
hardwood industry. 





vo 


Henry Ballou -It is very plain, that this report of 
stocks on hand is a very intelligent one. I wish to 
on every member of the association to be prompt in 
nishing the secretary with the material for these repot 

President White— The association might just as well 
band if the members will not report to the secretary. 

Secretary Odell—Many times I have had to ask re] 
edly for these reports. I have written to several me! 
several times and have written to other members 
them to write to the delinquents and they finally rep ! 
in order to get rid of me. Often a report will come in «! 
the last day. I have received five or six yesterday dl 
today. I did not close this report until after I got 
mail Sunday morning and that was as long as I could hold 
it open. While these reports are of value as compara 
reports of how much more value would they be if (! 
covered all the stock? Of course, if we have 50 per 
of the stock cut in the state represented here it is 
to assume that these amounts would appear proportiona 
with the other 50 percent, but how much better it would 
if the reports were absolutely complete. When you 
the blanks for this report do not put them away in 
drawer of your desk, but keep them before you and 
them in. 

President White—-You see the covers on these report 
dark. We are in mourning for some of those fellows \ 
did not send them in. 

V. L. Martin offered the following motion: 

I move that a vote of thanks be given the grading < 
mittee which has so ably and successfully accomplished 
work of a readjustment of hardwood grading rules in 
with the interests of the trade. 

This was seconded by A. W. 


unanimously by a rising vote. 
Provision for Financing the Work.. 

Secretary Odell called attention to the small bala) 
in the hands of the treasurer and asked authority 
eall for the regular assessment of 2 cents a thousa! 
feet for the — ending July 1. On motion, «i 
seconded, the secretary was authorized to levy the asst 
ment as suggested. 

Charles A. Bigelow—On behalf of the grading commit 
wish to say that the lumber press has greatly assist 
us in our work and I want to make a motion that \ 
thank the members of the press for their assistance 41 

encouragement. 

This motion was carried unanimously. 

J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBEK 
MAN, was. called on for.a few remarks and said: 


I wish to say on behalf of the press that I am sure ts 
all feel that it has been not only our privilege but our duty 


Newark and was pass 
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to serve the association and the associations in the best 
way we know how. If we have been of any service we 
are very glad to have from you this most kind expression 
of approval. It is my personal wish to oy that I attended 
the first meeting of this association and all the other meet- 
ings but one and I wish to congratulate you upon the 
progress you have made. ‘The secretary's report shows 
a substantial gain in the work you are carrying on and 
we wish to assure you that you shall have the support of 
the press at all times. 


As Viewed by an Indianan. 


J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., was called upon 
for the report as to association progress in Indiana. 
Mr. Stimson said: 


1 am glad to see what you are accomplishing in the way 
of a state association. There is no possible doubt but that 
the lumber legislation that is in existence today has been 
brought about by the association of lumbermen in a_busi- 
ness and social way. ‘The inspection rules of the associa- 
tions have come from this and the application of the inspec- 
tion rules has developed from discussion such as this—-where 
the lumbermen get close to each other and cease to fear one 
another. It is a system of education. Someone has said 
that education has two uses—it teaches the wise man his 
limitations and inspires the fool with his own omniscience. 
We frequently come in contact with that thought and 
appreciate it. The lumbermen of this country are the big 
west hearted set of fellows on earth and they are capable 
business men in every channel. I always feel well paid 
when I make a trip of a few hundred miles to meet with 
a lumber association where I can make new friends and 
renew acquaintances with old ones. I have known your 
president, Mr. White, for many years. We have worked 
together and have seen many things accomplished in asso- 
ciation work. ‘There is a lot more to be done along these 
lines. Your secretary in his report referred to the matter of 
. traffic bureau. I would not be surprised if you have a 
good field for service there. There has been a lot of public 
igitation and public sentiment is in a degree antagonistic 
to the railroads. ‘There has been considerable legislation 
ind as you know there is a sort of disorganization of traffic 
matters today. Lumber rates in force a year ago to certain 
points have been withdrawn and we do not know why. 
When we try to make shipments we find that the rate is 
higher but we have no reason for it. I recently had that 
experience in a shipment to Peoria, Ill. I made claim for 
what I thought was an overcharge and the railroad com- 
pany informed me that the 12-cent rate had been with- 
drawn and the rate was 13 cents. I asked them why this 
was and asked for a restoration of the old rate. They in 
formed me that I could only make use of such rates as 
appeared in their schedule on file with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. That is the proposition we are up 
against. I think there is a field for this work along the 
lines of your secretary's suggestion. With reference to your 
inspection report I am pleased to see your unanimous action 
here at this time. I believe we are getting toward a general 
rule of inspection on hardwood lumber. We have to take 
the best thing at hand in order to accomplish the 
things we are after—a uniform system of applying the rules 
of inspection. The system of National inspection and re 
inspection is much better and stronger today than ever 
before. It has some weak features but they will be remedied 
in time with coiperative action and that coiperation must 
come in line with the workings of the state association and 
the larger associations, There is no doubt that in a few 
years we shall get united action. It was suggested by your 
president that you did not get all you wanted in the changes 
made at Atlantic City, but you were wise enough to take 
what you got and you got liberal concessions. The members 
of your committee who were at Atlantic City know the 
fight that was put up and the effort that was necessary to 
secure the changes. Your stock report here is certainly a 
comprehensive statement of lumber conditions as they exist 
today in your territory and I can not see any shadow for 
the a there at all. July, of course, is in what is 
usually termed the midsummer or dull season of the year. 
rhere is not much dullness now, but a year ago lumber 
moved in July as rapidly as in any other month. There 
was a general car shortage throughout the country and 
every man had orders to ship every car he could get hold 
of. However, there is not any such quietness existing today 
as existed in July three years ago. It is true that in the 
winter, when the car situation eased up, a great deal of 
tumber piled in on the dealers and many of them believed 
‘hey had more lumber bought than they had realized; con 
sequently when that stock came in during the winter there 
was a tendency to think that there was a somewhat unsat- 
isfactory condition existing. Your reports and the reports 
from the south show, however, that it is not true. Nobody 
has a long line of lumber. At my mills I have less than at 
the end of July for the last six or eight years and I believe 
most of the mills are in the same position Lam in. Business 
will go right along and we have just as good business ahead 
ous as In the past. 


Absence of a Leading Manufacturer. 

Secretary Odell expressed the regret of the associa- 
‘ion at missing a most interesting address on account 
‘f the absence of Earl Palmer. He read a telegram 
rom Mr. Palmer extending his best wishes to the asso- 
lation, 

Theodore Fathauer, of Chicago, was called upen and 

an interesting way commented briefly on the work 
the association and its progress. He expressed his 
tification at the unanimity of action in adopting 
ie National Hardwood Lumber Association’s grading 

iles, 

Mr. Fathauer diselaimed ability to equal oratorically 
the gentleman from Indiana who preceded him, and 
remarked that it would not be unfair to presume that 
an Indiana man who was out of his native state mak- 
‘ng speeches at conventions was merely getting in prac- 
‘ice to mix in the next presidential campaign; that he 
had heard that all Indiana, people are politicians and he 
now believed it. He suggested the importance of the 
lumbermen generally making themselves felt -in  sup- 
porting any rightful forestry legislation and_ briefly 
called attention to the importance of aiding the forestry 
movement. 


i 
i 
ri 


The appointment of a nominating committee to select 
candidates for the various offices of the association was 
next in order and President White announced the fol- 
lowing on that.committee: W. W. Mitchell, R. J. Clark, 
D. H. Day, G. von Platen and Bruce Odell. This com- 
mittee went into session and in its absence the president 
made inquiry about prospective candidates for member- 
ship in the association. It developed, however, that 
every one present who was eligible for membership had 
already joined and therefore no new names were added 
to the association’s roster. President White then asked 
how many members of the Michigan association were 
not members of the National association. F. F. Fish, 
secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, replied that about thirty members of the Michigan 
association were not members of the national body. He 
stated that he intended to take time to see these people 


in the hope of inducing them to become members of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee after considerable delibera- 
tion presented its report as follows: 

We, your nominating committee, offer the following 
names for our candidates for the vacancies of this asso- 
ciation for the current year: 

For president, F. A. Diggins, of Cadillac. 

For first vice president, C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City. 

For second vice president, Richard Smith, of Manistee. 

For treasurer, F. J. Cobbs, of Cadillac. 


On motion duly seconded it was ordered that the re- 
port be accepted and that the secretary cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the association for the candidates named. 
Retiring President White thereupon invited President- 
elect Diggins to the chair. 


President Diggins—-On behalf of the lumber manufacturers 
of Cadillac I desire to express my thanks for this compli- 
ment to them. I regard it more as a compliment to the 
Cadillac manufacturers than to myself, but I can not refrain 
from thanking you personally, for I regard it as an honor 
to preside over this body and it is not necessary for me to 
say that we of Cadillac or myself sought this honor. 

On account of the extreme modesty of our friend Bigelow, 
who handed in his report to the secretary to read, we did 
not get an opportunity to discuss it, but I wish to express 
my appreciation of the treatment we received at the hands 
of the inspection committee of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 1 made two trips to Chicago and on ac- 
count of the absence of the Michigan member of the com- 
mittee they honored me by permitting me to represent this 
state. With all due respect to” your intelligence and hon- 
esty and experience, | want to Bay here publicly that I 
could not select six men from this body in whom I would 
have more confidence, or who would treat you more fairly 
and have more regard for your interests than did that 
committee in Chicago. Mr. Fathauer is chairman of that 
committee and I want to say to you bluntly that when you 
look at Mr. Fathauer you see a square, honest man. The 
other members of the committee are equally as courteous, 
fair and capable. Your committee is not entitled to any 
credit for securing what we did at Atlantic City. This 
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association through its good sense is entitled to the entire 
credit. It was because of the wisdom of this association 
that the results obtained have been brought about. 

You have listened to the reading of the able reports of 
President White and Secretary Odell and it is not necessary 
for me to repeat what they have told you. I wish to say, 
however, that I shall not only expect your coéperation but 
1 shall insist upon it. I know my own weaknesses and 
limitations and know that I am apt to sit still. if others 
do. You know that the success of this organization depends 
upon united work. Again 1 thank you for this great honor 
you have extended me. 


New Administration Under Way. 

D. H. Day requested the privilege of presenting the 
first motion to the new president, it taking the form of 
a resolution extending the thanks of the association to 
the retiring president. This was supplemented by an 
expression of Cadillac’s appreciation of Mr. White’s 
unselfish devotion to the interests of the association 
offered by Mr. Ballou as a supplement to the resolution 
presented by Mr. Day. 

The motion was put and unanimously carried by a 
rising vote and Mr. White expressed himself as feeling 
gratified yet not entitled to this vote of thanks, feeling 
that the services he had rendered were no more than 
his duty and interest in the affairs of the association 
valled for. 

The next business before the meeting was the elec- 
tion of a board of directors. This body was appointed 
by the president last year and there was some discus- 
sion as to the proper procedure to be followed. It was 
finally found upon reference to ‘the constitution that 
twelve directors should be elected by ballot, ‘these in 
connection with the four officers comprising the board of 
sixteen called for by the constitution. Upon motion 
it was ordered that the nominating committee retire 
and make nominations to fill the twelve vacancies on 
this board. During the absence of the nominating com- 
mittee the president announced the program of enter- 
tainment which had been provided for Thursday morn- 
ing, including an automobile ride. and an excursion on 
the lake and suggested the advisability of ‘fixing the 
place for the next meeting. Mr. Bigelow offered a 
motion to the effect that the next meeting be held at 
Saginaw at such time and place as might be deemed 
suitable by the president and secretary. President Dig- 
gins suggested that it might be unfair.to Mr. Hill to 
act on this motion in his absence, he being on the nomi- 


nating committee, in view of the fact that he had in- 
vited the association to come to Sault Ste. Marie a 
number of times and his invitation had not been ac- 
cepted thus far. Several members, however, seemed to 
be of the opinion that it would not be possible to secure 
satisfactory hotel accommodations at Sault Ste. Marie 
during the tourist season and accordingly President 
Diggins called for a vote on the motion, which carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Bigelow offered a motion that the chair appoint 
a committee of three to be known as the forestry com- 
mittee to take up the matter of forestry and report 
later in line with the suggestions made by Mr. Fathauer. 
This motion carried. The nominating committee having 
completed its deliberations Secretary Odell outlined the 
proper method of procedure for the election of direc- 
tors and read on behalf of the committee the follow- 
ing nominations: W. H. White, R. Hanson, Henry 
Ballou, G. von Platen, R. G. Peters, R. J. Clark, E. 
Fitzgerald, H. M. Loud, W. L. Martin, D. H. Day, 
H. A. Batchelor and W. W. Mitchell. On motion it was 
ordered that the secretary cast the unanimous ballot 
of the association for these nominees, which was done. 
President Diggins then presented the question of the 
employment of a permanent paid secretary, which had 
been recommended in Secretary Odell’s report. On 
motion, presented by Mr. Clark, it was ordered that the 
executive committee, to be appointed by the board of 
directors, should have power to secure the services of a 
secretary who should devote his entire time to the work 
of the association. This concluded the business before 
the meeting, which adjourned at 5 o’clock. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 

A. F. Anderson, South Boardman. 
Charles A. Bigelow, Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City. 
Henry Ballou, Cobbs & Mitchell, Cadillac. 
I’. J. Cobbs, Cobbs & Mitchell, Cadillac. 
J. S. Campbell, Wexford Lumber Co., Buckley. 
KE. G. Carey, Harbor Springs Lumber Co., Harbor Springs. 
. R. J. Clark, Peninsular Bark & Lumber Co., Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

James Danaher, jr.. Danaher Hardwood Lumber Co., Dol- 
larville. 

Cc. R. Duggan, Tindle & Jackson, Pellston. 

Db. H. Day, Glen Haven. 

Walter L. De Witt, Kelly Lumber & Shingle Co., Trav- 
erse City. 
’. A. Diggins, Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac. 

Edward Fitzgerald, Mitchell Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

William F. Gustine, Wexford Lumber Co., Buckley. 

J. P. Griffin, Elk Rapids Iron Co., Elk Rapids. 

E. C. Groesbeck, Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., Ludington. 

Bruce Green, Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

F. M. Hodges, Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac. 

W. C. Hull, Oval Wood Dish Co., Traverse City. 

E. 8. Klise, A. B. Klise Lumber Co., Sturgeon Bay. 

Joseph Murphy, Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac. 

Charles F. Mitchell, Mitchell Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

W. L. Martin, William H. White Co., Boyne City. 

W. W. Mitchell, Mitchell Bros. and Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Cadillac and Jennings. 

A. D. Miller, Cook, Curtis & Miller, Grand Marais. 

Thomas MacBride, Thomas MacBride Lumber Co., Buckley. 

A. W. Newark, Cadillac Handle Co., Cadillac. 

W. P. Porter, East Jordan Lumber Co., East Jordan, 

O. J. Smith, Peters-Lakewood Co., Lakewood. 
J. Sullivan, Cedar. 
I. Sullivan, jr., Cedar. 

N. L. Saunders, Cummer. Diggins & Co., Cadillac. 

J. M. Shaw, Cummer, Diggins & Co., Cadillac. 

G. von Platen, Boyne City. 

George F. Williams. Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

Thomas White, William H. White Co., Boyne City. 

James A. White, Buffalo, N. Y., with William H. White 
Co., Boyne City. 
J. S. Weidman, Weidman. 

. F. Williams, Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac and Manton. 
W. L. Williams, Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac and Manton. 

VISITORS. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

J. M. Harris, Boyne City. 

Lee Blakeman, Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Frank F. Fish, secretary National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

Theo. Fathauer, Theo. Fathauer Co., Chicago. 
J. R. Hussey, Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 








ABOUT THE CITY OF CADILLAC, THE DELE- 
GATES AND THEIR HOSTS. 

C. A. Mitchell, in his magnificent gasoline launch, 
took a delighted party of delegates for a trip around the 
two lakes. 

Bolling Arthur Johnson, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
staff, was easily the heavyweight of the visitors at the 
Cadillac convention. 

S. E. Kirk, traveling freight agent of the Wabash 
system, with headquarters at Detroit, visited with the 
lumbermen at-the convention. 

Among the visitors to the meeting at Cadillac were 
W. E. Stallmaker, of Chicago, representing E. C. Atkins 
& Co., saw manufacturers. He distributed numerous 
souvenirs among the delegates. 

An indefatigable worker in behalf of trade ethics and 
substantial legislation is Charles F, Bigelow, of Bay 
City, Mich., who modestly and competently served as 
chairman of the inspection committee. 

J. R. Hussey, of the Dry Kiln Door Carrier Company, 
was greeted by many of his friends as well as new ac- 
quaintances and patrons of his company at the meeting 
and was: interested in both the social and _ business 
features. 

Secretary Bruce Odell displayed statistics at the meet- 
ing, compiled with great care and consideration, and 
which were heartily appreciated by the delegates as they 
reflected a very satisfactory condition of affairs in asso- 
ciation matters. 

I’. A. Diggins, of Cadillac, the new president of the 
association, is a worthy successor of the first president of 
the association, W. H. White, of Boyne City, and evi- 
denced his ability and skill in taking hold of the affairs 
of the association. 

Brother Smith, proprietor of the McKinnon house at 
Cadillac, did his best, and could hardly have done 
better, as every one had a place to sleep, clean linen, 


(Concluded on page 116.) 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD STOCKS ON HAND AND UNFILLED ORDERS. 


ASH—AMOUNT OF STOCK ON HAND JULY 1, 1907. 
M ft. M ft. 


Grade— 5¢-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds.. .... meet: 
No. 1 common..... 

No. 2 common..... er ver 
Commor and better. .... 30 
No. 1 and 2 common .... 157 
TOG TUN cn ccccicccs oieae 1,890 
No. 3 common...... meee 743 
TEE. An.canqen cme’ 2,820 
AMOUNT 
M ft. M ft. 

Grade— 5-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds.. a a? 
No. 1 common..... 

No. 2 common..... ee éiisiisn 
Common and better. .... 26 
No. 1 and 2 common .... 157 
SS | errr Paored 1,426 
No. 3 common..... ee 302 
TO daceenes “ees 1,911 
BASSWOOD—AMOU 

M ft. M ft. 

Grade— 5¢-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds.. .... 96 
No. 1 common..... y 
No. 2 common..... 


Common and better. 
No. 1 and 2 common .... 





BOR TER occccsccce 
No. 3 common..... 
TORS .o..ccccees 
AMOUNT 
M ft. M ft. 
Grade— 5¢-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds.. .... 136 
No. 1 common..... 
No. 2 common..... 


Common and better. 
No. 1 and 2 common 
LOR TUR 2c cbs cccves 
No. 3 common..... 





5,875 


BEECH—AMOUNT OF STOCK ON HAND JULY 1, 1907. 


| ee ara 
M ft. M ft. 
Grade— 5¢-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds.. 5 seers 
No. 1 common..... 


No. 2 common.. 








. BIRCH—AMOUNT OF STOCK 











Common and better. 54 129 
No. 1 and 2 common a eee 
LOG TUN .ncccccccee 555 6,848 
No. 3 common..... 21 1,454 
eee 630 8,481 
AMOUNT 
M ft. M ft. 
Grade— 5¢-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds. . ‘6 bibs 
No. 1 common..... 
No. 2 common..... —— a 
Common and better. 54 129 
No. 1 and 2 common 3 Tae 
EAE POR. cccccces ce 4,750 
No. 3 common..... 9 709 
Totals ..cccccss 574 5,588 
M ft. M ft. 
Grade— 5g-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds... .... 161 
No. 1 common..... <ae 24 
No. 2 common..... eae 46 
Common and better. .... 986 
No. 1 and 2 common .... er 
Sere ree sate 6,537 
No. 3 common..... ae 5517 
Totals ........ er 9,271 
AMOUNT 
M ft. M ft. 
Grade— 5¢-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds.. os 33 
No. 1 common..... awa 24 
No. 2 common..... mia 46 
Common and better. .... 769 
No. 1 and 2 common .... tees 
LOG TUM ...cccccece wndis 3,075 
No. 3 commor 877 
OE 50sec 4,822 


ROCK ELM—AMOUNT 
Mft. M ft. 


Grade— 5g-in. l-in. 1%%-in. 
Firsts and seconds. . ; 10 ores 
No. 1 common..... 

No. 2 common..... 

Common and better. 

No. 1 and 2 common .... 6 

EQ@ TUN co cicccccecs axe 194 

No. 3 common..... aie 141 
ee ee re 351 


AMOUNT 


M ft. M ft. 
Grade— 54 -in. 1-in. 


Firsts and seconds.. 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
Common and better. 





No. 1 and 2 common sree 6 
Pe re anee 149 
No. 3 common..... Sed 105 

WOCRIS oc ccecivsc ae 260 


SOFT ELM—AMOUNT OF STOCK ON 
M ft. M ft. 


Grade— 54-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds.. Ks 284 
No. 1 common..... cece 98 
No. 2 common..... einai 158 
Common and better. .... 242 
No. 1 and 2 common .... 328 
LOG TUM .ccccwcceces 30 2,511 
No. 3 common..... nea 1,848 

TOtAS 2. céicces 30 5,469 
AMOUNT 
M ft. M ft. 

Grade— 54-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds. . ne 147 
No. 1 common..... aes 36 
No. 2 common..... ree 63 
Common and better. .... 242 
No. 1 and 2 common .... Pre 
EOG TUM ..cccedece's 30 1,794 
No. 3 common..... o00i 887 

Totals ...cscoes 30 3,169 


MAPLE—AMOUNT OF 
Mft. M ft. 


Grade— 5-in. 1-in. 
Firsts and seconds.. .... 3,566 
No. 1 common..... ne 1,100 





STOCK ON HAND JULY 1, 














UNFILLED ORDERS 


2%-in. 3-in. - 3%4-in. 














OF UNFILLED ORDERS JULY 


OF STOCK ON HAND JULY 1, 


2%-in. 3-in. 3%-in. 





tol: 





HAND JULY 1, 1907. 








UNFILLED ORDERS 


STOCK ON HAND 


No. 2 common..... 379 65 523 43 47 eine 41 3,776 








‘ 47 

Common. and better. .... 1,367 638 348 104 149 147 60 12063 

No, 1 and 2 common .... 214 98 19, wed sone oeee toes 8,985 

RhMeOROB sac. see's ies 6 4,861 2,923 3,277 329 471 33 703 44,371 

No. 3 common..... 267 16,367 920 606 1,167... S61 : eee 20/278 
Totals ......... 267 73,391 8,448 5,014 5,492 511 ‘1,688 180 869 95,810 


AMOUNT OF UNFILLED ORDERS JULY 1, 1907. 
M ft. M ft. M ft. M ft. M ft. M ft. M ft. M ft. M ft. 




















- 21,592,000 


Grade— 5¢-in. l-in. 1%4-in. 1%%-in. 2-in. 2%-in. 3-in. 3%-In. i 7 
Firsts and seconds.. |... 415 284 14 ie 27 — "25 no 
No. 1 common..... oe 7 10 ieee 5 eke A 7 1,138 
No. 2 common..... 379 50 523 13 ieee 41 -3'294 
Common and better. 1,720 373 282 11 od 104 5 11,449 
No. 1 and 2 common .... 100 Stade oe Nie ee :aGs sees 7.138 
2 aa —T 4,520 2,811 2,111 350 437 46 331 43°563 
No. 3 common..... 443 S72 567 1,820 .... 8o4 ee ee 

Totals ......... 443 69,745 8,006 4,101 4,910 415.—««1,464 = 150s—idO2s«BD GG 
COMPARISON STOCK ON HAND, UNFILLED ORDERS AND STOCK UNSOLD. 
STOCK ON HAND. 
July 1, 1906, Oct. 1, 1906, Jan. 1, 1907, fuly 1, 1907 
69 manufacturers 74 manufacturers 75 manufacturers 71 manufacturers 
3 report. report, 
11,559 8,912 
17,714 18,62 
17,022 11,625 
12,118 9,433 
86,929 95,810 
145,342 116,991 144,407 
UNFILLED ORDERS. 
sJasswood 7 7,312 5,444 
SE cai carbo BW Rkcns a din Meee 2,142 10,966 
BEE, res dk osbsbe pis cries 8,991 8,347 
DR Mécieescetb eb swatbeeeetanse 5,612 6,696 5.722 
Or ee SCOR “63.76 58,086 89.666 
LS So eee a sees es 97,876 92,307 125,033 
STOCK UNSOLD. 
er rer 5,149 4,247 2,063 780 
~ "Spa eae ara ities ne oo 6.748 2)424 3,272 
AEE NR cies ek 8.675 B.442 3.467 
BRERA Rp os & 5,422 2,630 3.711 
BE Cnc cneson erates amen se sen 27,943 19,700 6,144 
GME i sioxci canureccsean 49,782 53,035 32,259 19,374 
TOTAL AMOUNT CUT 1906. ESTIMATED CUT FOR 1907. 
Ash kitprieeve sae 8, 695, BO (stance cutawsdmen samen 5 
el , beeweed ....... 0 ae 
Se 43.052, ME a eee nas cea ae we Ree ae 40,622°000 
2 ee S| NI Boia. Ott de ieee io ko ae 26.083'000 
Elm, rock 3,2 Elm, rock ae Pa ee eee 2:674.000 
GORE GN MURR, . ook sascccencencas 19,907,000 Pe ae en Ee 24366 006 
Maple, hard and soft................241,207.000 Maple, hard and ‘soft... ey 265,932 000 
All other harGwooGs......csccccsccoas 15,817,000 All other hardwoods Apa oh “21 592" 


OS ae enn, or Total $17, 162,000 





LUMBER TRADE IN GERMANY. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, July 13.—Here is noticed a marked diminution in the amount 
of stock on hand. In Mecklenburgish, Saxon and Prussian soft woods the cost prices 
have gone up, without any corresponding increase in the sale price being possible. 
The importation of American lumber has increased, but American flooring boards have 
recently undergone a marked lowering in price. Swedish lumber is, however, dearer 
Pitch pine beams are in demand. For some time an attempt has been made to import 
Oregon pine, which has been found specially desirable for bridge building. At the 
present moment in the lumber docks at Moorfleth lie large quantities of Oregon 
pine. The transatlantie export from Hamburg is ‘‘in the sign of the high con- 
juncture,’’ as the Germans say when they mean that it is ‘‘ way up in G.’’ A very 
satisfactory demand, for example, is that from South America. For building the 
landing bridges in Swakopmund, Africa, the Woermann line has delivered an im 
portant Hamburg firm thousands of cubie meters, ordered by the German colonial 
office. As regards the domestic consumption there seems to be a very lively demand 
on the part of shipbuilders. Yacht builders have recent] y y 
tomers for very wide mahogany boards and beams. 


Liibeck. 


According to the Holzkiiufer the prices for narrow materials in this ancient Hansa 
city have been the same for a long time; but on the other hand, other dimensions 
are to be had cheaper in Sweden than formerly. England and, France have in the 
last few months completely covered their demand; different from Germany, which 
has held back with its purchases. The importers hope still that prices will drop; but 
all signs seem to indicate that this hope will not be realized. The Liibeck over 
winter stock is large. The sales in March, April and May were hardly more than 
half that they were in the same months of last year. Building operations simply 
will not resume. Sweden has been spared strikes this year! Finland, however, 
has gone through a Jong one. The interior trouble in these countries have caused 
the exports of lumber from Russia and Finland to fall off about one-quarter from 
the figures of last year. In June few cargoes of lumber were discharged here. The 
sailing vessels which earry lumber have been kept back by unfavorable winds. Some 
of them have been three and even four weeks under way from Finland and _ the 
northern parts of Sweden. As soon as favorable winds are experienced the port of 
Liibeck will see a marked increase in the amount of lumber unloaded here. 


Teak from India, 


Complaints have been coming from everywhere about lack of receipts of good ma 
terial from India, so that Java teak timber has been given the preference. Investi 
gation reveals the fact that the Indian importers very often have been sending low 
grade material, known there under the name of Cuteha teak wood. This material 
is used principally in shipping rice, for partition walls, ventilators ete. and as pro 
tecting covering; and the German importers bring it under the name of ‘‘rice- 
wood.’’ If the Indian importers do not take care to send good choice material they 
will find themselves exposed to the danger of losing their trade in favor of Java and 
the Philippines. (As far as the latter islands are concerned, ‘‘It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.’’) 

The Rhenish Board Market. 


The board market on the Rhine can not be said to be lively, although sales are 
constantly taking place. Tor industrial purposes there is good demand, and new 
buildings are going up everywhere. Sawed lumber holds its low price unaltered; the 
offers being too great. Wide boards are rather searee; narrow, however, are too 
plentiful. Choice boards 16 feet, 12 by 1 inch are offered at 139.50 to 141 marks 
($37.20 to $33.57) a hundred boards, according to quantity. 


The Rhenish Lumber Market. 

The recent warm weather favored the drying of the new round lumber. Already 
great quantities have been received in the ports of the upper Rhine. The Neckar 
raft shipments from Heilbronn have been considerable and large receipts are recorded 
at Mannheim. Buyers find a large assortment of all kinds. Prices are a trifle stiffer. 
Average qualities bring 25.50 marks a eubie meter ($0.172 a eubie foot) ; dimension 
lumber 27.50 marks a ecubie meter ($0.185 a eubie foot). The Rhenish and West- 
alian saw mill industry is rather backward in buying. The last public auctions of 
round timber in the forest brought prices considerably above those expected. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Change of Standard Lengths to Prevent Waste—Improvement in Inspection—Stimulation of Consumption. 


Odd and Short Lengths. 


HE most important change effected at this meet- 
. ing, however, was in relation to the standard 
lengths of both rough and dressed lumber, 

lor some time the growing scarcity and higher price 
of lumber had suggested to the more progressive of the 
North Carolina pine manufacturers the advisability of 
changing the standard lengths to include not only odd 
feet but short lengths under 10 inches, thus elimi- 
nating a large part of the waste occasioned by the 
present system of cutting off all boards of irregular 
lengths to the nearest n.ultiple of two feet. At the 
annual meeting, March 14 and 15, 1906, this subject 
was first presented in the address of the president, 
and a committee was appointed to confer with repre- 
entatives from the other southern pine associations 
ielative to the simultaneous adoption of the proposed 
tandard lengths. This conference was held, but no 
lefinite “greenient arrived at. The Yellow Pine Man- 

facturers’ Association, however, shortly afterward 
made certain provision for the shipment of short and 
odd lengths, but the depressed condition of the mar- 
ket during 1906 deterred the North Carolina pine man- 
ufacturers from taking similar action. 

The matter was not again broached until the inspec- 
tion meeting April 18, 1907, when the standard lengths 
of rough lumber were changed from 10, 12, 14 and 16 
to 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 and the lengths of dressed lum- 
ber from 10, 12, 14 and 16 for flooring and finish to 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 feet (not to exceed 5 
percent 8-foot and 9-foot) and the same lengths for par- 
tition, while the lengths of ceiling were changed from 
%, 10, 12, 14 and 16 to 6, 7, 8 ete. to 16-foot (not to 
exceed 5 percent 6-foot and 7-foot). 


Official Log Scale. 


N official log rule was adopted for the first time 
at the annual meeting March 21, 1907, the one 
agreed upon being Doyle’s rule, as follows: 


Deduct four inches from the smallest diameter of the 
mall end of the log inside the bark as an allowance for 
lab: square one-quarter of the remainder and multiply the 
result by the length of the log in feet. (It is customary 
when measuring logs in the water to measure the diameter 
of the small end outside the bark and deduct an additional 


inch for bark.) 
Present Rules. 


HE grading rules on rough and dressed North 
TT Carolina pine lumber, including all of the fore- 
ing amendments, and as at present in effect, are as 
follows (the italics indicate the portions changed since 
March 1, 1903): 


Rules for the Classification and Inspection of North Car- 
olina Pine, Issued April 1, 1906. 
DEFINITIONS. 
‘arrow edge—also called edge—contains all widths under 
12 inches except stock widths—6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch and 
le inch. (See “Widths of Lumber,” page 5.) 
Wide edge contains all widths over 12 inches. 
\nots—Referred to as sound, rotten, loose, encased and 
tcht, as to quality. 
\ loose knot is one that will come out. 
An encased knot is one surrounded by bark or pitch. 
\ tight knot is one that will not come out. 
\ pin knot is a knot one-half inch and under in diam- 
eter, 
(‘he diameter of an oblong knot is the mean between its 
keeater and lesser diameters. 
\ — or horn knot is a knot sawed nearly or altogether 
thwise. 
itch—Pitch pockets are openings between the grain of 
wood, and may contain pitch, or bark, or both. 
standard pitch pocket is not over % inch wide nor 
' 3 Inches long (measured over all). 
small pitch pocket is not over % inch wide nor over 
ches long (measured over all). 
| pitch pocket shall not be deeper than one-half the 
kness of the piece. 
{ pitch pocket which shows on both sides the piece shall 
considered the same as a knot hole. 
Pitch streaks are simply accumulations of pitch at differ- 
cot portions of the board. 
WIDTHS OF LUMBER. 
Nos. 1 and 2, 4-4 edge, to be 8 inches wide and up. 
Nos. 3 and 4, 4-4 edge, to be 4 inches wide and up. 
Nos. 1 and 2, 5-4 edge, to be 4 inches wide and up. 
Nos. 1 and 2, 6-4 edge, to be 5 inches wide and up. 
Nes. 1 and 2, 8-4 and thicker edge, to be 6 inches wide 
“nd up. 
ROUGH LUMBER. 


All lumber shall be well manufactured and well dried. 

a che basis of inspection shall be the best or face side of 
‘ach plece, 

Grades—-No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, box, mill culls, red heart, 
—- — heart, No. 1 and No. 2 bark strips and box bark 
SUrips, 

, No. 1—No. 1 grade, under 12 inches wide, shall have one 
side clear of all defects except 5 percent pitch streaks, the 
other side to grade No. 2 or better. Lumber 12 inches and 
over wide, in addition to the = streaks, may have one 
small pitch pocket or sound pin knot for every additional 
three inches of width. 
un? 2—No. 2 grade shall consist of boards with small 
ght knots on the best side and will permit 15 percent of 
piteh Streaks, the other side to grade No. 3 or better: no 
pnot in a board 4 to six inches wide to exceed one inch 
n diameter, and in boards above that width no knot to 
baa one and one-half inches in diameter. The aggregate 
. ameters of knots not to exceed one and one-quarter inches 
cect end, three inches in width of the board. Standard 
pitch pockets to be treated the same as knots. 

No. 3—No. 8 grade shall consist of tight knotted boards 


below the grade of No. 2 with clear edges on the face side. 
Stock boards ten inches and over wide shall have one edge 
clear one-fourth the width of the board on the face side. 
No knot in a board up to four inches wide to exceed one 
and a half inches in diameter, up to six inches wide one 
and three-fourths inches, and above that width two inches; 
admitting black pin knots; a boards that would other- 
wise grade No. 1 or No. 2; No. 1 boards showing 50 percent 
pitch; No. 2 boards showing 25 percent pitch; the reverse 
side to grade equal to box. 

Box—Box grade shall consist of coarse knotted boards 

and pinney and pitchy boards that would otherwise grade 
No. 2 or No. 3. 
Mill culls—Mill culls shall be all boards, excepting red 
heart, below the grade of box, and shall be unsound, loose 
or rotten knotted, and otherwise defective boards, which 
can be used without a waste exceeding 25 percent. 

Red heart—This grade of lumber can be 75 percent firm 
wood, so that it may be cut up with a waste of not exceed- 
ing 25 percent. 

Cull red heart—This grade of lumber shall consist of all 
red heart below the grade of red heart. 

Bark strips—No. 1 and No. 2 bark strips shall show one- 
half inch of wood at the thinnest point and shall grade 
equal to or better than No. 2 lumber. 

Box bark strips shall contain all bark strips falling below 
the grade of Nos. 1 and 2. = 

Laths—Laths shall be reasonably sound with firm wood 
at the ends, and shall be as free as possible from bark. 
Size, three-eighths inches by one and one-half inches—four 
fect long, when dry. 

STANDARD LENGTHS OF ROUGH LUMBER. 

Eight, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet. 

DRESSED LUMBER. 
Flooring, Ceiling, Partition, Finish etc. 

All lumber shall be well manufactured and well dried. 

The basis of inspection shall be the best or face side of 
each piece. 

Grades—No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4. 

No. 1—This grade, up to 6-inch strip, shall have the face 
side practically clear of all defects, admitting 5 percent of 
pitch streaks; strips over six inches wide may have one 
sound pin knot or small pitch pocket for each two inches 
of width over six inches. 

No. 2—This grade shall admit small sound knots on the 
face side and 15 percent pitch streaks; the reverse side to 
grade No. 4 or better; no knot in a strip up to six inches 
wide to exceed one inch in diameter; wider strips may 
have knots one and one-half inches diameter. The aggregate 
diameter of knots or defects not to exceed one and one-half 
inches for every three inches of width of strip. Standard 
pitch pockets to be treated the same as knots. 

No. 3—~This grade shall consist of knotty boards below 
the grade of No. 2; no knot to exceed in diameter one-half 
the width of the strip and no knot over two inches diameter 
allowable in strips six inches’ and under; wider strips may 
have knots two and one-quarter inches diameter; admitting 
small encased knots and small spike or horn knots and 30 to 
40 percent of pitchy streaks, also pinney boards that 
would be’ otherwise classed as No. 1 or 2, and No. 1 and 2 
boards showing 50 percent pitch. No limit as to quantity 
of knots in this grade. 

No. 4—This grade to consist of all lumber below the 
grade of No. 3 and that can be laid without wasting over 
25 percent of any one piece. 

Factory flooring and roofers shall grade the same as bor 
lumber. Unless otherwise specified, roofers shall be worked, 
tongued and grooved. 

STANDARD LENGTHS OF DRESSED LUMBER. 

Flooring, partition and finish—8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15 
and 16 feet (not to exceed 5 percent 8 and 9 feet). 

Ceiling—6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 feet (not 
to exceed 5 percent 6 and 7 feet). 

DRESSING. 

One-eighth inch shall be allowed to dress 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4 lumber one side. 

Three-sixteenths inch shall be allowed to dress 4-4 and 5-4 
lumber two sides. 

One-fourth inch shall be ailowed to dress 6-4 and thicker 
lumber two sides. 

MATCHING. 

All flooring, ceiling and partition three-fourths inch thick 
and over shall be dressed two sides and center matched. 

All ceiling under three-fourths inch thick shall be dressed 
one side and matched. 

COUNT. 

All lumber shall be counted by nominal or strip size, 
which is one-half inch wider than actual finished size in all 
regular patterns and standard matched flooring, ceiling and 
partition. 

One-haif inch in width shall be allowed for working 
molded base and casing, except on standard patterns finished 
on the quarter inch or three-quarters inch, for which be 
allowed one-quarter inch. 

Three-fourths inch in width and one-quarter inch in thick- 
ness shall be allowed for working factory flooring tongue and 
groove, and one-half inch in width and one-quarter inch in 
thickness when grooved for splices. 

STANDARD GAGES. 

The standard gages adopted by this association are as 

follows: 


The Bureau of Inspection. 

HE great difficulty which for so many years 
i thwarted the efforts of the North Carolina pine 
manufacturers to establish uniform grading was that 
their rules, no matter how explicit, were left to the 
operators individually, or their inspectors, to interpret 
and apply. The result was frequently careless or indif- 
ferent interpretation, and occasionally wilfulness in in- 
terpretation. There was no standard or criterion to 
which might be referred the various exceptions that of 
necessity arose; no system existed whereby local in- 
spectors visited other plants or had an exchange of 
views with other inspectors, 

The first allusion to the appointment of an official 
inspector for the association was made at a meeting 
held February 1, 1900, and the inspection committee 
was instructed to inquire into the feasibility of em- 
ploying such an official, but a lack of funds made such 
action impracticable at the time. After the associa- 
tion had widened its scope and increased its dues by 
the payment of monthly assessments the committee on 
inspection was again, on May 14, 1903, authorized to 
inquire into the feasibility of appointing an official in- 
spector. In November, 1903, a new financial plan for 


the association was adopted, increasing the monthly 
dues, which at last provided sufficient revenue to war- 
rant the inauguration of a bureau of inspection, and 
on April 1, 1904, R. H. Morris was appointed official 
inspector in charge. 

Since that time other inspectors have been employed 
by this bureau whose duties are to visit regularly all 
of the mills in the association to see that they are in- 
terpreting and applying the grading rules, not in ac- 
cordance with certain individual ideas but in accord- 
ance with the official standard. The tendency of this 
inspection is to eliminate unconscious error and care- 
lessness as well as wilful disregard, and its success 
has well justified the sanguine expectations which at- 
tended its establishment. This bureau also investi- 
gates and adjusts claims that are filed against the 
members of the association by buyers on account of 
alleged irregularities in the grades shipped; and it 
publishes grading rules and printed instructions to 
graders regarding the trimming of lumber to raise the 
grade ete. 

The Future. 


OW that comparative uniformity in grading and 
N manufacture has been established within the 
ranks of the North Carolina pine manufacturers the 
next concern is to bring about a degree of uniformity 
within all the southern pine territory. The advantage 
of this to all can be readily discerned; while a change 
on the part of the North Carolina pine manufacturer 
to conform to some mutual standard of specifications 
and grades would give other southern pine manufac- 
turers access to his trade, yet by the same stroke he 
would secure access to theirs, which would leave the 
account balanced in that respect. And this common 
extension of the territory of distribution would prove 
mutually advantageous. Each would then be less liable 
to suffer from local trade depressions, for the stability 
or constancy of market conditions bears a direct rela- 
tion to the extent of the market, just as it is true of 
insurance companies—fire, life, accident ete.—that the 
greater the number of policy holders the more uniform 
are the annual losses. This is a well recognized math- 
ematical law applicable alike to all lines of business. 

Again, this extensive uniformity of grades and 
methods would stimulate the consumption of all south- 
ern pine, for the dealer could more readily purchase his 
requirements from this enlarged buying field, and any- 
thing that facilitates the placing of orders tends to 
stimulate consumption and is ultimately reflected in a 
higher range of values. A few more years will wit- 
ness rapid progress in this direction, 


Chronological Table of Changes. 


ATES on which grading rules have been adopted 
or amended: 
May 10, 1888. 
November 11, 1890. 
May 3, 1892, 
December 21, 1897. 


May 16, 1905. 
April 18, 1907. 


[To Be Continued Next Week.] 





LUMBERMEN PLAY BALL. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., July 31.—Such a score as it was— 
23 to 22! one would have thought that the ball game 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, played at their. out- 
ing down the river on the 26th, was a sort of small boy 
affair, with the fielders all laid up or gone away some- 
where. But it would have been a mistake. The wind 
blew thirty-two miles an hour that day and the poor 
pitchers had to face that sort of a blast, so the batters 
seemed to have it all their own way, though the fielders 
did such execution that they stood higher on the list 
than the three fat men who ran all the bases—that they 
could. 

J. B. Wall and M. M. Wall chose the lists and, to 
make sure that they were getting all the good men out 
of the fifty who went out, they swelled the nines to 
thirteen each and yet there were more who were willing 
to play. If the railroad men had been invited thei 
would have been bonuses paid on the places and thw 
grandstand would have been still more enthusiastic than 
it was. Every inch of ground was fought over as if life 
depended on it, and the pitcher who vowed he had struck 
out three men when the umpire had ruled only two out 
was more than once in evidence. The M. M. Walls side 
was a score ahead at the finish, though that was because 
a new pitcher with a bad curve on him struck out all the 
batters in the last J. B. Wall half of the inning. 

It was pleasant to see Peter McNeil back again after 
his accident, but Major Noyes somehow did not attend, 
so the old songs were not all sung. 
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HOO-HOO DOINGS FROM THE ATLANTIC TO 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE ANNUAL. 


Meetings of the officials of the Supreme Nine have 
recently been held at Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 
N. J., and plans are partially perfected for the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the association to begin 
September 8. Every indication points to a large attend- 
ance at the Annual and for the entertainment of the 
members and their ladies the committee in charge has 
a substantial sum of money on hand. The Hotel Isles- 
worth, at Atlantic City, has been chosen as headquarters 
and will be the scene of the big concatenation on Mon- 
day night, September 9, to be followed by a smoker. It 
is probable that the Osirian Cloister banquet will also be 
held at the Islesworth, but this has not been definitely 
determined. While the Islesworth has been chosen as 
general headquarters it is possible it will not be able to 
entertain the big crowd shat is expected, but ample 
provision for these will be found at the numerous 
high-class hotels of Atlantic Ciff. 

T he committee having the matter in charge is seek- 
ing with some show of success for a one-fare rate for 
at least a part of the route, definite announcement of 
which will be made later. 

As New Jersey will be favored with the 1907 annual 
naturally the members of the order in Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore and other eastern cities are taking 
special interest in the coming event and are working 
hard for adequate entertainment of what they hope 
will be a thousand delegates. The first two weeks in 
September are concededly the most enjoyable season for 
a visit to Atlantic City, notably from the fact that 
the superb bathing and the magnificent beach will then 
be at their best, “especially in the matter of the tem- 
perature of the ‘water. By September 9 the usual big 
midsummer crowd will have greatly diminished, making 
a visit in early aor that much pleasanter. 

As indicated above, later announcement will be made 
definitely as to railroad rates, routes ete. A special 
ear will leave Nashville for Atlantic City about Sep- 
tember 4. : 

The following is the program as tentatively arranged ; 
it is subject to minor changes: 

Sunday, September 8—Annual assembly of Osirian Clois 
ter at 10 a. m.; initiatory ceremonies of Osirian Cloister at 
3 p. m. x 

Monday, September 9—Sixteenth annual meeting called 
to order at 9:09 a. m. by Snark A. C. Ramsey. E 

Prayer; address of welcome by Mayor Franklin TP. Stoy: 
response by W. E. Barns. 

"The East’s Welcome to Hoo-Hoo,” by Supreme Arcanoper 
John L. Aleock, of Baltimore; response by Wallace W. 
Everett, Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, San Francisco, Cal. 

Snark’s annual address; Scrivenoter’s annual » Davey 

Appointment of committees. 

Adjournment for the day. 

AFTERNOON, 
Surf party at 3 p. m. on beach near Steel Pier. 
EVENING. 

Annual concatenation beginning at 7 p. m. sharp at 
assembly room Hotel Islesworth, followed by smoker (high 
class vaudeville), smoker to begin at 10 p. m. During con 
catenation, which will occupy the men, a high class musicale 
will be given the visiting ladies in the parlors of the cele- 
brated Chalfonte hotel. 

‘tuesday, September 10—Business session resumed in fore- 
noon. 

AFTERNOON. 

Trolley ride on Shore Line for all visitors to Ocean City 
and return. 

EVENING. 

Osirian Cloister banquet at 8 p. m. for members and 
ladies; nonmembers of Cloister will be given theater party 
(minstrels) on Steel Pier. 

Wednesday, September 11—Business session to conclu- 
sion, except of election of officers, which will be made a 
special order of business for 2 p. m. in the afternoon. 


AFTERNOON, 


Trip to open ocean on fast auxiliary steam yacht Mer- 
maid. (Full equipment of fisbing tackle on boat.) 

Thursday, September 12—Return to Philadelphia and em- 
bark for steamer trip down Chesapeake bay to Norfolk, the 
exposition and naval display on Hampton Roads. 





At Chico, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cau., July 20.—A fair sized delega- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo left San Francisco this week for Chico 
to attend the concatenation tonight in that thriving city. 
About fifteen kittens are booked for initiation. Vice- 
gerent Snark Prideaux went up in advance to get the 
situation well in hand. A. J. Russell, who was too busy 
booking orders for lumber for the Portland Lumber 
Company to make the trip, saved the day by sending up 
the trunk which had been overlooked by the property 
clerk. F. W. Foss, of the F. W. Foss Lumber Company, 
of Berkeley; Hugh W. Hogan, of the Hogan Lumber 
Company, of Oakland, and LC. Faller, of the Simonds 
Saw Company, went to Chico to attend the concatenation. 

As Snark Prideaux has already taken in 104 members 
since he assumed office last September and as he will 
hold another concatenation in San Francisco in August, 
it is probable that he will break the best record for 
the northern district of California, which is 117 members. 





At San Francisco, Cal. 

AN F’RANCISCO., Cal., July 29.—Snark J. H. Prideaux, 
who has already broken the local record for new mem- 
bers initiated into the rank of Hoo-Hoo in one year, has 
announced that his final concatenation for the Northern 
District of California will be held in San Francisco Au- 
gust 17. Special efforts are being made to insure a very 
successful affair to wind up the Hoo-Hoo year. The con- 
catenation held at Chico July 20 resulted in sixteen new 
kittens and a temperature of 105 degrees helped the 
initiators to give the candidates a hot time. Chico is a 
premising field. 


NEW OREGON KITTENS. 


* PORTLAND, OreE., July -=7.—Snark G. K. Wentworth initi- 
ated thirty-one kittens last night at one of the most largely 
attended concatenations held in Oregon for several years, 
The officers were: 

Snarks—G. K. Wentworth and R. D. Inman, 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. B. Mackay. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—T. M. Shields. 

Bojum—F. H. Fogarty. 

Scrivenoter—George I. Taylor. 

Jabberwock—H. H. Haskell. 

Custocatian % W. Lillard. 

Arcanoper—F. L. Botsford. 

Gurdon—Dan W Evans. 

Below is given the list of victims: 

W. T. Greer, Falls City Lumber Company, Falls City: 
W. W. Garrow, Portland Lumber Company, city: ‘ S 
Alexander, timber purchasing agent Oregon Railroad «& Navi- 
gation, Portland: Db. P. Wiggins, Pittock & Leadbetter Lum 
ber Company, Vancouver, Wash.; R. E. Davis, Dennis & 
Davis Shingle Company, city; F. 1. Stebinger, Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Company, city; J. B. Alexander, Weyerhaeuser Tim 
ber Company, city; J. D. Brown, Portland Lumber Com 
pany, city; S. R. Bodine, Falls City Lumber Company, Falls 
City: S. A. Foss, East Side Mill & Lumber Company, city; 
Hl. B. Allen, Pacific Coast Lumber Company, city: P. W. 
Blanchard, Blanchard-Scott Lumber Company, city: S. O. 
Herman, Falls City Lumber Company, Falls City; Timothy 
“— Kratz-Wood Shingle Company, Clatskanie; W. T. 
Belcher, Falls City Lumber Company, Falls City; A. B. 
Wastell, Oregon & Washington Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
;: William Locke, Hassard Manufacturing Company, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; W. A. Wheeler, Portland Lumber Com 
pany, city: A. A. Kyser, Portland Lumber Company, city ;: 
P. B. Powers, Cowlitz County Logging Company, city; E. 
Z. Ferguson, Astoria Abstract Title & Trust Company, 
Astoria; W. L. Clinton, Honeyman Hardware Company, 
city: L. D. Purdy, Columbia Lumber Company. Scappoose ; 
H. H. Briggs, Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil; 

H. Koehler, Eastern & Western Lumber Company, city; 
J. E. Page, city; Victor Thrane, James D. Lacey & Co., 
Chicago: William’ Miller, Nott-Davis Belting Company, city; 
James Miller, Nehalem Investment Company, city. 

The following old members saw the fun: 

Robert Lutke, C. R. Davis, Hl. B. Van Duzer, R. J. A. 
O'Reilly, C. E. Broughton, S. B. Stewart. R. E. Bryan, A. 
McGarty, George Harris, Sam Owen, A. L. Bratton, W. B. 








GEORGE K. WENTWORTH, JR., PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
An Aggressive Follower of the Great Black Cat. 


Mackay, W. B. Beebe, J. W. pene, L. C. Jameson, 
Robert Inman, H. W. Skuse, M. Lillard, Sol Baum, Fred 
Chapman, F. L. Botsford, Davia Davis, D. W. Evans, Ed 
Biddle, E. ag J. S. Kelso, E. T McDonald, L. Vesey, 
Hi. H. Haskell, Frazee, Sam a H. J. Armstrong, 
F. R. May, E. W. Ming. E. A. Lynds, G. A. Bw my H. 
W. Hall, E. C. Mears, R. H. Hawkins, A. H. Potter, L. J. 
Wentworth, J. 8. Hamilton, J. H. Johanson, H. C. Smith, 
F. F. Smith, B. F. Holman, W. J. Kingsley, A. aw ag 
R. S. McBride, George W. Bowers, J. P. Pa enter, Cc. 
Gallinger, L. M. Dennis, J. G. Thatcher, H. "ened, i a 
Ransom, F. 8S. Stanley, H. E. Lounsbury, i. J. Kelly, E H. 
Habighorst, F. J. Coad, J. F. Clark, A. McCarty, J. J. Cus- 
sack, Charles A. Steele, H. M. Hamilton, M. D. Jameson, 
A. Glove, J. W. Bevis, 8S. Chapman, A. M. Kelsay, J. 
Harrold, J. B. Candlish, James Muckle, John Gardner, W. 
Lb. Wiggins, F. H. Fogarty, J. P. Hagodona, W. E. Belford, 
R. S. Farrell, T. W. Robinson, J. B. Glover, J. A. MePher- 
son, B. D. Sigler, A. W. Echart, J. D. Cameron, A. J. 
Capron. 

The “on the roof’ was held in the basement hall of the 
Knights of Pythias hall, where the kittens were taken into 
the fold of the organization. Time was so limited that 
no speeches were made, but nevertheless the “Black Cat 
degree” was not a quiet affair. 


INITIATED AT WACO, TEX. 

In the LUMBERMAN’s notice of the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation at Waco, Tex., July 4 an inadvertent omission 
oceurred which calls for correction. Following are the 
names of the officers and’of the sixty-seven new members 
who were initiated: 


Snark, T. W. Griffitls, jr.; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. ID. Swin- 
ford; Junior Hoo-Hooy J. R. Dillon; Bojum, J. B. Kennard; 
Scrivenoter, C. E. Gillett; Jabberwock, C. C. Bradenbaugh ; 
Custocatian, W. Gregg, jr.; Arcanoper, F. L. Williams; 
Gurdon, A. G. Anderson, 

Thomas Jefferson Adams, It. Worth, Tex.; 
Company 

Harville Bartemus prmehrete. Waco, Tex.; member of 
firm J. B. Armstrong Lumber Company. 

John Bondurant Armstrong, Waco, Tex. ; member of firm 
J. B. Armstrong Lumber Company. 

Sam Travis Armstrong, Waco, Tex.; 
J. B. PR. tt Lumber Company. 

Burton Luther Barnes, salesman Owens Lumber Com pany. 

William Roger Barton, Hillsboro, Tex.; salesman Texas 
Lumber Yards Company. 

William ee Bass, Waco, Tex.; Keith Lumber Com- 
pany, Voth, 

Edward Seth "Beaty, Waco, Tex.; manager William Cam- 
eron & Co, 

Charles Beowteaten, Stamford, Tex. ; 
Brazelton, Pryor & C 

William Arthur Brown, Waco, Tex.; 





Burton-Lingo 


member of firm 


member of firm 
William Cameron 


0. 
Preston Eugene Bullington, Waco, Tex.; salesman Waco 
Planing & Wood Manufacturing Company. 


THE PACIFIC. 


Simeon Isier Darden, Rosebud, Tex.; the Rosebud Lum- 
ber Company. : 

William Edward Darden, Waco, Tex.; 
Lumber Compdny. 

William Earl Davis, Waco, Tex.; salesman Waco Planing 
& Wood Manufacturing Company. 

Sanford Jones Dean, Ranger, Tex.; 
urer Ranger Mercantile Company. 

Linus M. Updegraff, Waco, Tex.; Waco Vlaning & Wood 
Manufacturing Company. 

Peter Llerman DeJordy, Ft. Worth, Tex.; salesman Jones 
Wortham Lumber Company. 

Thomas Gordon Dilworth, Waco, Tex.; William Cameron 
& Co. 

Joseph Cycril Dionne, Houston, Tex. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 

William Matthew Dominy, Rockland, Tex.; William Cam 
eron & Co. 

Joe Henderson watatt, Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
liam Cameron & ¢ 

can Gilbert Fall, Waco, Tex.; 


secretary Owens 


secreiary and treas- 


; staff representative 


salesman Wil 


salesman Nash, Robinson 
“ 
& ¢ 

aiek Porter Fenet, Ft. Worth, Tex.; partner Gebhart, 
Williams & Fenet 

Andrew Lee Fiser, Mart, Tex. ; 
Company. 

Freeman Compton Fuller, Ft. Worth, Tex. ; 
Ripy & Irwin. 

Stephen Arnold Futrell, Rosebud, Tex. ; 
Futrell Lumber Company. 

Clarence French Gray, Gorman, Tex. ;: 
send, Oldham & Co, 

Frank Mitch Gray, Dallas, Tex.: salesman Griffiths & Co 

James ge Harrison, Waco, Tex.; T. IL. Kessler & Co 

larry Clay Hervey, Waco, Tex.; member of firm Grifliths 
Hervey C ompany. 

Hlenry Alpheus Hodges, Chilton, Tex.: manager William 
Cameron & Co. 

David Lorena Holvey, Lorena, Tex.; Lorena Lumber Com 
pany. 

Herman Whitelaw Houk, Waco, Tex 
retail yards William Cameron & Co 

Ilarry Sebastien Ingalls, Ft. Worth, Tex 
Waples-Painter Company. 

Obie Lionald Jackson, Waco, Tex. ; 
inson & Co. 

Dezzie Thomas Janes, Leroy, Tex.; manager Leroy Luif 
ber € ompany, 

Leonard Ek. Johnson, Ft. Worth, Tex.; salesman Reynolds 
Ilanna Lumber Company 

Wiley Douglas Johnson, Hubbard City, Tex J M 
Johnson 

William Walter Jehnson, Houston, Tex.; secretary Var 
row Lumber Company 

Austin Milton Kennedy, Waco, Tex.; member of firm the 
Waco Morning Star 

Charles Wesley Kennon, Troy, Tex.; owner Troy Lumb 
— 

bre Law MeCullar, Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
as, as tt McCullar Lumber Company. 

William Isiah MeReynolls, Waco, Tex.; vice president 
Owens Lumber Company. 


manager Mart Lumber 
salesman 
member of firm 


manager Town 


manager Waco 
salesman 


salesman, Nash, Rol 


member of firm 





CANADA’S UNMANUFACTURED WOOD EXPORTS. 
OTTAWA, ONT., July 23.—The following stateme 
shows the value of unmanufactured wood exported from 

Canada from January 1 to April 30, 1907 


Lathwood ..... ; . cane os) $ 18,601 
oLs 
RO Sb pacstie ws Neu . 2,786 
Be wit 00's eras ‘ 1,541 
Ilemlock . = <9 7v2 
aa ca. 5 iin 728 
EMO «0% , . aks . 2,505 
0 eer ere oe we pckivaes ; “7,060 
eee GUOE ia s 66 6 2d mee eek oo 145, 107 

Battewts-.-.. 4. > wd ‘ sf . : 9,029 

Basswood ...... shea phahad : 56,733 
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All other lumber, N. E. 8..... anes : 2 
EN ne a 5 i'n. b/0-4.0:095 O48 a a anaeincaie 2a0 
Pe SE  BOOUGs 6 on cwscedaneeawe RE ee Poy, Ds 1,691 
EN WES eek ik, we besa bas aw 12,047 
NS ee 28,55 
it RS ai st 4a eh eek ena see ee ne © biene 1,0 
Ee BOGUS. vc ccsaesiesdess 15,5 
Sleepers and railroad tles...............+-. awe 149,640 
NEES isi la 'pin whe" 6 :o:h ds, are 4d, o%% ip iseegme > oo!) 
Square timbers 
TIE atolls lai dcias Ds ho) ick Mac nha aioe t 
EN eR. 5 A ata Sat bo-S ota AEA mae WAS a 10 
DE: Sakiss ta hota ee Uae kaa Ae eee 
BS ies ob bb 6ks wd bd de Ch DK ZS-DEd® oes eds 52,1 
_. ea ee oe eye Te ere 45.6 
EN conoid bois dbus dase. wu» 4 Rae anes 83,552 
i ERER ee 6.641 
Wood blocks and other for rp. o6ackes 754, 1 
TS eee Serr ra 1,0) 
S$7,647,5 


Value of unmanufactured woods imported into Canad 
from January 1 to April 30, 1907 


Fence posts and railroad ties...............+«-$ 62,1 

Logs and round unmanufactured timber......... 77,0. 
Cherry, chestnut, gumwood, hickory and whitewood.  225,6 
Mahogany 101,20 
Oak 3,95 


Pitch pine 
Redwood 
Rosewood 
Spanish cedar 
rere re eer re te er 
od. Se eee Ree Pee Pe ee Cry yee 
African teak 
I te oe eee Peper ney , 
Timber, hewn or sawed eCtc.......ceecceesccece 9,02 
en OF GUNG DONE. 65 6.0580 s temec ed cetewnele 502,501 
Re err eee et ee Le ee GA 





$2,626,075 
PP PBPP PPP PPP 


Raymond (Wash.) mill owners are building a rail 
road seven miles in length with the handy nam 
of the Pacific & Eastern, Later it may be extended 
to Chehalis, and there is nothing in the name to pre- 
vent extending the railroad to New York. 
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DRIVES AND DRIVERS. 


Some men for love of life work in the logging camps; some in gloomy factories and some 





pore over ledgers in tall office buildings and electric lighted accounting reoms. The worker 








in the steam heated office building pities the lumberjack out in the cold, snow-covered for- 
ests and the lumberjack out in the forest feels a deep compassion for the worker in the office 
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Enlistment at Duluth for Service on the St. Louis River Drives. 
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Swing-Dingle Carrying Supplies to the Drivers. 
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Shut in From the World—A Winter Camp Scene. 


FROM EMPLOYMENT OFFICE TO LOGGING CAMP. 





building. This interchange of sympa 
thy makes life endurable for both. The 
worker in the woods comes out of the 
forest at the close of a winter’s logging 
season to gaze upon the cramped quar 
ters of the city worker, ‘‘ blows in’? or 
‘*salts’’ his roll and is off again to the 
woods to form part of a driving crew. 

Back in the forests which are not 
primeval and along the streams whieh 
are not peliucid the erstwhile lumber 
jack becomes a river rat. The winter’s 
operations are over. The carefully made 
ice roads have disappeared, the camps 
are deserted save for the solitary 
watchman, who silently broods by day 
and listens to the music of the tuneful 
voiced gray wolf by night. The forests 
which throughout the winter rang with 
the twang of the saw, the fall of the ax 
and the creak and the moan of the loads 
of pine are quiet now. There is no 
shout of men in the woods, and the 
earth is shaken no more by the thunder 
of falling pine laid low by the fellers. 
The snow still lingers on the hills, wait 
ing for the smile of the sun that shall 
liberate it and send it forth in gushing 
rivers. 

But the activity of the lumberjack 
has not ceased. Action has been trans 
ferred to another locality. With the 
first warm days of spring the lumber 
jack of the winter goes back to play 
the role of the river rat on the drive. 
He calls himself a ‘‘river rat,’’ but to 
the public he is a ‘‘river driver,’’ just 
as the cowboy of the west objects to the 
title of ‘‘cow puncher,’’ unless it be 
applied by himself. By hundreds the 
lumberjacks go back into the north 
woods, are assigned stations in the vari 
ous driving crews and take up a new 
life fraught with excitement, danger 
and fun. 

The Head Push. 


On the drive, the ‘‘head push’’—the 
walking boss—is supreme, amenable 
only to Old Sol, whose round face wears 
a warmer smile with each recurring 
morning. It is the sun which really 
gives the signal for the start of the 
drive, for until the snows in the woods 
begin to melt and swell the brooks and 
creeks to the magnitude of rivers, and 
the rivers to run with a force and flood 
known at no other time of the year, 
liver drivers are ornamental rather 
than useful. The state of the weather 
and the stage of water are watched 
with consuming interest. When the 
flood is great enough and seems likely 
to be maintained without interruption 
by the return of winter cold the ‘‘head 
push’’? gives the word and the drive 


is on. 


Breaking the Landings. 


The first business is the breaking of 
the landings. The logs eut in the 
woods during the winter have by one 
means or other been brought to the 
river bank at a convenient place and 
laid down in great piles parallel with 
the current of the stream. Most of 
them have been horse-hauled from the 
skidways in the woods over ice roads to 
the river. Millions of feet of such logs 
have been dumped upon the river ice 
and their own weight will assist the sun 
in freeing the eurrent in the spring. 


Mobility of Logging Roads. 


Another means of transportation 
from the woods to the river, however, in 
these latter days is the logging railroad. 
Such a railroad may be shifted around 
with almost the facility of the field 
telephone used by great armies in bat- 
tle. In the latter ease the telephone 
wire follows obediently after the gen- 


eral instead of the general rushing madly to the tele 
phone. The logging railroad is correspondingly migra 
tory in character. Its river terminus may be the same 
year after year; but the tentacle which it stretches out 
into the timber may shift: with the seasons, this year 
tapping a fine body of timber in one township and 
next year swaying its head east or west to feed upon 
the timber of another locality. The men in the woods 
have skidded their logs along the right of way of this 
railroad. From these skidways in the woods the steam 
log loader, which does the work of many men and 
horses, has lifted the new cut timber on to the waiting 
ears. When a trainload has been made up the logs 
are conveyed to the landing to be dumped into’ the 
river and heaped upon its banks. 

The first business of the drive is to break the great 
landings. The real fun on the river comes wher 
millions of feet of logs hang in one mass, needing 
only the starting of a log here and there to send the 
face of the rollway splashing into the water below 
In the past rollways have been broken almost entirely 
with peavys; and, while the Sport is not so interesting 
as jam breaking, there is much about it that is pi 
turesque and thrilling. 

Cold Baths. 

The men work along the face of the rollway and by 
gradually working the lower logs loose and into the 
water they manage to bring the upper logs thundering 
down with them. There is generally time for the mar 


with the peavy to get out of the wav, hut if. it 
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‘*Dan’’ Cameron, Timber Cruiser. 
Ripe With Forty Years of Woodland Experience. 


happen that there is no opportunity to get to a solid 
log at one end or the other of the break the safest 
place generally is in the water, and there many a moat 
goes in the course of a season’s work. It is not 
entirely pleasant experience when the rivers are 
cold with the melting of winter snows. 

To the layman there is no more interesting specta 
than the breaking of a ianding. When the key log 's 
loosened it responds with a groan, then one or n 
of the upper logs rumble their way over their brot! 
and fall with a splash into the waters below. Ther 
a noise like subterranean thunder. To its accompa 
ment scores of logs drop into the river, are caught 
the stream and glide away on their way to the mi 
But the breaking of the landing is only a beginnt! 
It may be that at the next bend in the river the lo 
will jam; then will come oceasion for quick thinki 
and the judicious use of muscle. 


Forming a Jam. 


On a stream devoid of much quiek water, where ¢! 
current flows strongly and steadily, the work of th 
river driver is an easy matter. In these quieter wate! 
the pole is used almost exclusively. The business 0! 
the driver is chiefly that of working the logs out inte 
the current which is to earry them to the mills. “hey 
show a disposition to hang up in the deadwater along 
the bank. If left to themselves they would soon jam 
along the edge of the stream and, extending from bank 
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HOME OF WHITE PINE TIMBER—FOREST SCENE IN THE GREATEST WHITE PINE RESERVES OF THE THREE LUMBER COMPANIES OF 
CLOQUET, MINN. 
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‘*The natural 
cussedness of inanimate things’’ never was _ better 
demonstrated than by logs that are being driven. A 
big sidewalk jams its nose into the bank and its other 
end swings out into the stream. 


to bank, would jam the river entirely. 


Another log comes 
floating innocently down and lodges beside it. Its 
weight loosens the first log and temporarily makes a 
clearing, or the two may conspire to block the way for 
the logs which follow. In that event it is not long 
before a wing is formed with its nose sticking out into 
the current. Each influx of timber increases its size. 
The formation of the wing has thrown the current to- 
ward the other bank, with the result that the oncoming 
that 


find some projection or they ground in shallow water. 


logs are steered in direction. There they also 
They repeat the process, and in a few moments there is 
nothing but a narrow channel of quick water through 
which the oncoming logs may pass. Presently a ean- 
tankerous 16-footer plumps on the upper end of the 
wing and is cast squarely across the stream. If it 
catches fairly there is sure to be trouble and in a few 
minutes the drive is at a standstill, for the logs have 
flung a chain clear across the current. 


Breaking a Jam. 
In placid waters this is not a serious matter. ‘The 
drivers nearest at hand are soon busy on the logs with 
their poles. That they have been in the vicinity and 
have been keeping sharp watch preeludes the danger of 
a jam forming at all. Once formed, the drivers set 
about relieving the congestion. The logs on the face 
of the wing are poled off into the open water below the 
jam. In the meantime the shout of ‘‘Jam below!’’ has 
been sent up the river and the drivers suspend opera 
tions so that no mcre timber can be carried down on to 
the With the poling off of the 
front logs a current is soon opened through the middle 
of the jam. 


timber obstruction. 


Into this the wings are picked off with 
poles, the logs being sent out into the quick water and 


carried on down the river. It is a matter of only a 


few minutes to have the river free again. With the 
loosening of the jam a ery of ‘*Timber!’’ is sent down 
the river to prepare the men below for the mass of 


logs again following the current. The driving of dead- 


water is tedious and wunromantie business. It is 
affected very much by the wind, a head wind tending to 


slow the eurrent and hold back the logs. 


Knowledge an Asset. 


The ‘‘pnsh’’ distributes his men along the stream at 
points where jams are most likely to occur. He is 
generally a man familiar with every crook and turn 
of the river. He knows just where is the shallowest of 
the water and the slowest of the current, and is familiar 
with the presence of alders and other projections which 
will be most likely to eatech and hold the logs; and it 
is the business of the driver stationed at these places 
to see that this very thing does not oceur. 
River Rats at Home. 

The ordinary river driver is active, alert and not 
afraid of water; vet he is clever enough, when he is 
able to do so, to ‘‘pick a bend’’ where there is likely 
to be the least trouble. When trouble 
he is able to snatch many a siesta on the broad bosom 
of a great pine log, to go ashore and 


oceurs below 











Unsurpassed White Pine Timber Growth. 


nal 


good supply of cold bacon, a dozen or more small cakes 
of various kinds (for the river rat has a sweet tooth 
if anyone ever had), half a dozen fried cakes, some 
bread and butter, sandwiches made by spreading but 


terine generousiy over two slices of bread and slam 





ming them together, a good quantity of pickles an 


anything else that happens to be handy when the rive: 





rat is packing his nosebag. : 
‘*Nine O’Clock Tea.’’ 
At 9 o’clock a shout goes up and down the river an 
the men who are neighbors congregate on the ban 
build a quick fire with pine twigs and enjoy their lun 
together. If they are able to lunch at some regula 
camp along the river they will find there a great ti 
kettle for making tea and a quantity of tea leave 
and sugar. The kettle is dipped into the river and 
hot fire soon brings the water to the boiling poi 
Then the tea is thrown in by handfuls and a delect 
able beverage is soon the result. Contrary to tl 
belief of many laymen, tea is the drink of the rivi 
driver rather than coffee. It can be made by anybo 
anywhere there are water and fire and it never can | rt 
made so badly but that it is not fit to drink. Son 
of the more elever of the drivers have brought, m 
the hard boiled eggs furnished for lunch packing b 3 
the soft boiled variety which are served for breakfas } 





These are put into the tea to boil, and while the te 


is being prepared for the rest the eggs are bei 
warmed and finally cooked. That the river driver 
not afraid of heat any more than he is afraid of 
is evidenced by the fact that the old timers will di 


their bare hands into the water and pick the egys « 
and with such quickness and dexterity that they seld 
get a seald. 


Advent of the Lunch Packer. 


crew is within five or six miles of 


the 


Then the lunch packer performs his 


When 


drive 


the 


camp matter of eating is much = simplifis 


Important off 


Generally this duty falls to one of the cookees, | 


oftentimes a special man is employed for this pury 
leaves the 


This worthy gentleman camp at an hour 





build a fire or to take a snack from his 
lunch, if it happen that he have his lunch 
pack with him. 

If he is far from camp it is more than 
likely that he has been warned in the 
morning by the push to pack a ‘‘nose- 
bag’’ for the day as the cookee, or the 
lunch packer, is not likely to reach him. 
This convenience is called a ‘‘nosebag’’ 





by the facetious river driver beeause of 
its resemblance to the canvas bag which 
is slipped over a horse’s head when it is 
certain the 
until nighttime. 


horse will not see a stall 


Dissecting a Nosebag. 


In the filling of this nosebag the river 
driver has not been backward. He knows 
that he will need to depend upon it for at 
least two meals—a lunch at 9 o’elock in 


the morning and another at 2 in the 
afternoon—so he has fortified himself 
against the inroads of hunger. Should 


the reader pry into this nosebag he prob- 
ably would find nearly a dozen boiled 
eggs, six or eight slices of cold ham, a 





Type of Logging Road Put in by the Cloquet Companies. 








which will bring him to some known lunch camy | 
the river shortly after 9 o’cloek. Tle carries on ; 
back a box into which have been stored ham, ba 
eggs, potatoes, beans, bread and butter, fried cakes, i 
drop cakes and other edibles. ! 
For a crew of twenty-five men the lunch packet 
earry fifty or more pounds of food and tinware On 
his arrival at the lunch eamp he builds a fire, the sn 
rising from the trees being the first welcome sign to t 
river driver that lunch time is near at hand. W! 
the kettle of water which he has swung over the fire ts 
at the boiling point he dumps in the tea which he s 
brought with him and sends up a shout whieh is : 
signal for lunch. The first man to hear the s t 
passes the glad news up and down the river. Soon (hie : 
driver may be seen running the logs or, mounted on 
hurricane deck of a big pine, poling his way across the 
open water. A seore or more men are soon 
ered in, with appetites born of open air activity. 
In the meantime the lunch packer has displayed lis 
store of provender. The drivers help themselves t n 
knives, forks, spoons and plates and heap the plates 
high with food and fill their tin ps 
with the hot tea, The lunch packer as 
put his beans, ham, bacon and_ pot 8 
into the hot ashes and by this mean 
river driver is able to enjoy a hot 
At 2 o’clock in the afternoon this I 
formance is repeated, and in spite ot ( 
fact that the men have lunched hea 
at 9 o’clock in the morning the afternoon 4 
lunch is no less welcome. 
The Drive Camp. 
The drive camp differs in many 
spects from the logging camp of the w 
ter. There has always attached to 
drive on northern rivers a_ halo 
romance that is deserved. The work 
the river driver is picturesque, 1 
scene of his operations no less so and thi 
river driver is picturesque himself. 1 
represents every phase of human natul 
and every condition of man. In an or 
nary camp will be found more of a var! 
ety of temperament, of belief, of cha! 
acter and of physique than will be sound ; 
in any other erew of men in the world. 


Profanity has passed from a mere accom 
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plishment to an art. Good humor is 
general, The river driver will laugh 
mercilessly at the tenderfoot who gets a 
hath in the icy water, but he will take 
off his own dry clothes to save the victim 
from exposure, One will find in many a 
driving crew more good humor and kind- 
liness than he will discover in any bank 
or store or metropolitan place of employ- 
ment. The ordinary crew on a northern 
river is sure to have a representative of 
the veterans who drove the Muskegon in 
IS84, the Saginaw in 1880 or other rivers 
He is full 


of stories of the past and tells them over 


in the heydey of their glory. 


and over with many embellishments and 
ometimes without striet regard for truth, 
Lut his listeners never are bored. They 
ive to hear the oldtimers talk and to 


match their own experiences against the 








‘“There was a good deal of trouble on 
the stage, but as my seat was over the 
Wisconsin line I could not much tell what 
it was about. There was one girl who 
made considerable noise but I could not 





tell whether she was really singing or 
just tuning her voice. Between the acts 
a young fellow in soldier’s uniform add 
ed the insult that capped the climax. He 
came up and offered me a glass of water. 
After that I blew out of there in a 
hurry. 

‘*T put in the rest of the afterneon 
wandering the streets. There I was in 
the midst of 2,000,000 people as lonesome 
as a jack rabbit in a burnt-over slashing! 
Let me say to you that a man who goes 


to Chicago takes his life in his hands. 





If the pavement does not blow up, one 


of those kerosene wagons will hit him, or 





scapes and exposures of the veteran. 
Satisfied with Themselves and Their Lot. 


The river driver has a genuine love for the region 
which he works and a fine contempt for great cities. 
lhe metropolis does very well as a place to go to 
‘blow in’’ his drive stake—in other words, spend his 
spring earnings—but as a place in which to live it 
has few charms for the real dyed-in-the-wool river 
ith. 
Said one of the Stony Brook crew: ‘‘I went down 
» Chicago one spring and I had to get out of there or 
would have starved to death. I went into a place 
had the nerve to call a restaurant, which pre- 
ded to feed people, but they didn’t pass out enough 
ck to keep the breath of life in a flea. I ordered 
in and egys, IT remember, and what do you think 
waiter brought me? One slab of ham that was not 
er three inches wide and about seven inches long, 
two eggs; ves, sir, just two eggs! I made that 
iter make four mooches back to the cook shanty 


hefore | ever filled that cavity. The dinner cost me 


Product of the Cloquet Companies’ Tie Camps. 


$1.80 in good Cloquet money, and at that I had to 
pretty nearly eat the plate to keep from dropping dead 
in the place. Why, on the drive on the Muskegon one 
year they fed us three meals a day and they gave us 
nothing but beans and red horse, but for a bunch of 
stomach robbers those Chicago restaurant fellows have 
got everything beat that I ever met with. 

‘*T went to a show while I was there and it made 
about as much of a hit with me as the banquet did in 
the eating tent down on State street. I gave up 75 
cents more of good Cloquet money and a young fellow 
that I would have taken a poke at if it had not been 
for the police set me down in a pew about a two days’ 
hike from the stage, on the third floor of the estab- 
lishment. As a result the prima donna of the outfit 
looked to me about the size of a peanut. Up here in 
Cloquet, when you go to a show, for 75 cents they give 
vou a camp chair so close to the stage that you can 


tell the time by the clock on the soubrette’s stockings, 


one of those elevated trains will drop on 


him and make him look like he had gone 


through a gang edger. 

‘*They are building a new town hall down there. 
Every once in a while they will let a cable down from 
about the sixteenth story to pick up a square rock 
weighing, I should think, about ten tons and wave it 
over the heads of the people while they haul it up to 
the place where it is wanted. It doesn’t seem to 
disturb anybody a bit. One time a fellow came down 
on the cable like a man dropping out of a balloon. I 
went up and began to chin him. He asked me where 
I got my boots and I pumped it into his feeble intelli 
gence that up in God’s country I was a river rat. He 
jumped onto the stone they had hitched to the cable 
and as he started off for the sixteenth story again he 
remarked: ‘None of that river driving business in 
mine, pal. A man is too likely to slip off and be 
drownded.’ 

‘*Well, a man might get drownded up in this country 
if he had heart failure and apoplexy and a few other 
things when he fell off the log, but anyhow there 
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would be something left for the old 
woman to cry over when it was sent 
back to Duluth; but if that cable there 
breaks, or if that rock there falls on that 
fellow who is afraid of getting wet, they 
will have to drain a mill pond out some- 
where to get a hole wide enough to bury 
him in,’’ 
River Camp Life. 


Unless it is an old logging camp at a 
landing, the ordinary camp is likely to be 
a temporary affair, built of inch lumber 
and with a pole frame. The office may 
be protected with tar paper against the 
cold winds of the spring, but this luxury 
is not always added to the bunkhouse of 
the ordinary drive camp. This is no 
hardship, however, as almost gny bunk- 
house will stand some ventilation. There 
generally are three buildings—the cook 
shanty, the bunkhouse and the office. 
The cook shanty serves as a kitchen and 
also is the sleeping chamber of the cook 
and cookees, if there be two of them. 
The cookee, needless to say, is the cook’s 
assistant. That worthy gentleman also 


has the assistance of the ‘‘ bul! cook,’’ who in the city 
would be called the ‘‘fall guy,’* because all the bad 
food and bad language are hurled at the head of that 
unfortunate individual. The bull cook is the hewer of 


wood and the drawer of water. 


The Table d’Hote. 


Four meals a day are served—breakfast at 4:30 
m., lunch at 9 a. m., lunch again at 2 p. m., and supper 
at 7 p.m. An idea of the lunch menu already has 
been given. The breakfast is selected from 








For supper the following is the cus 
tomary bill of fare: 


Beef Stew. Beans. 
Baking Powder Biscuit. Corn Starch Pudding. 
Dressing. Tea. 


Raisin Stew. 

The three meals include a_ plentiful 
supply of all kinds of cakes. Beans never 
are served more than four times a day in 
a camp where no more than four meals 
are served. Yet there is considerabk 
variety and the food is not lacking in 
quantity. A crew of forty men will con 
sume in one day 150 eggs, two 14-pound 
hams, 100 cookies and large quantities of 
canned goods, such as tomatoes, corn and 
pumpkin, One day’s cooking requires 
100 pounds of flour. Into a pudding for 
forty men the cook will put seventy-five 
eggs and ten quarts of water, besid 
large quantities of other things, and it is 
not likely that anything will be left. 


Objects on Principle. 





Midwinter Banking Scene on Northern Minnesota Lake. 


lowing nourishing items, or may contain all of them: 


Pancakes with Molasses 

Oatmeal. 

Raisin or Prune Stew 

Fried Ham, Fried Bacon, Eggs 

Bread and Oleomargarine. 

Drop Cakes, Fried Cakes, Ginger Cakes 
Tea and Coffee with Condensed Milk 


The lunch packer usually carries boiled eggs, cold 


a4 


ham, hot bacon, drop cakes, cookies, fried cakes, fruit 
cake, bread and oleomargarine, tea and pickles, often 
with beans and potatoes added. 


There never was a river rat who dic 
not object to the grub that was being 
furnished him; neither was there ever 

river rat who had any cause to make any complaint 
in regard to the food furnished in any of the camp 
of the Cloquet companies. These companies are 
famous for being ‘‘ good providers.’’ 


The cafeteria of the city has its counte rpart in the 


river camp. The tea is served in one steaming car 
into whieh the men dip their eups. The beans and 
each other item on the bill of fare are deposited i 
separate dripping pans. The hungry river driver arn 
himself with tin plate, tin cup, tin knife, fork and 


spoon and helps himself, and he is at liberty to eat a 


much as he pleases. When he has heaped the platter 
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full he generally adjourns to where the 
bull cook has built «a number of fires. 
\s in the logging camps, the meals 
usually are eaten in silence. The man 
who attempts to start a conversation 
venerally is greeted by growls and glow 
ering looks. The business in hand is of 
too vital importance to be disturbed by 


words. 
Caste in Camp. 


The social distinetion in the camp is 
conferred by the office. It is there that 
the walking boss or head push sleeps 
when in camp. The push boss or fore 
man, as you choose to call him—‘‘ push’’ 
will be most readily understood—also has 
There the 
ind also the night watchman, if there be 


clerk sleeps 


his bunk there. 
one, and any other individual in the 
rew who can boast a specific title. It is 
place where visitors are entertained. 
It is the only spot in the camp that has 
exclusiveness. 


iny apparent show of 


Over the drive camp, as in other camps, 
the push reigns supreme. He hardly, 
owever, is more independent than the 


ok, whose important function of 


meals a day clothes him in a dignity 


vith the usefulness of his office. The e 
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Soon to Be Released From Icy Bonds for a Rough Journey to the 


providing four 


commensurate 


ook is amen 


ible to the push alone and in the cook shanty he 


clgns supreme, Directly 
ookee and the bull eook. The 


orks hard and talks little, for of such 


cookee 


f the future, 


Culinary Rivalry. 


‘Is the cookee supposed to express 


under his or 


ders are the 
who is wise 
are the cooks 


an opinion of 


es } _— 1 FA by awh gg pte 





> Ca 


ses a7 93 See 
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the cook’s cooking?’’ asked a visitor at the Dam 
camp on Stony Brook. 

The reply of the cook was characteristic: 

‘Not unless the opinion is good,’’ he said. 

There is always a great rivalry between the culinary 
departments of neighboring camps as to which shall 
enjoy the better reputation for the skill of its cooking. 
Needless to say the matter is never decided. The 
men at each camp insist that their own cooking is 
the worse no matter how good it may be. Kicking on 
the ‘‘ehuek’’ is a pastime that the river rat enjoys 


as much as his pipe, or a ‘‘long five’’— 
the technical name for a five minutes’ 


rest of twenty : 


minutes’ duration in a 
sunny spot on the river afar from the 
push. Yet the drive serves to bring out 
in men their best qualities. He who is 
afraid of cold, exposure, long hours and 
hard work has no business on the drive, 


and he will not last long at that business. 
The River Rat’s Skill. 


It is in the 
water that the river driver shows his 


breaking of jams in quick 


greatest skill. That is a matter which 
requires good judgment and a capacity 
for labor. In this work the push or the 
head push who gets the most out of his 
men is not the one who stands on a bank 
or a convenient log but who leads his 
men to the place where the trouble exists 
and stays with them until the channel is 
cleared for uninterrupted running of logs. 

The jamming of logs in deadwater is a 
slow and unromantic thing, but a jam in 
; quickwater appeals to men of action and 
Mills. , 
makes the blood run quicker. 


It may be 

that the wing jams have been formed 
purposely in order to quicken the current and deepen 
These 
are fruitful sources of log jams, for if a stick becomes 


the water at some shallow place in the river. 
caught by some submerged rock it becomes an obstrue 
tion and it is only a moment before a large amount 


of timber is jammed squarely across the river. 


Upon 
this chaotic mass of logs the men go with their 
peavies and they work with all possible speed because 
more timber is constantly. increasing the proportions 
of the jam. The key log must be located and loosened. 
The logs that have been upended by collision with the 
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obstruction must be rolled by main strength back into 


the current before a channel can be cleared. Soon 
there is a sudden cranching of logs and lapping of 
water and the great jam breaks at its middle and the 
white water appears again flowing in its accustomed 
place. Then it means a quick scramble for shore, for 
the river will soon clear a way for itself when once a 
hole in the jam has been opened.. In the smaller and 
more rocky streams there is likely to be more quick- 
water and faster work than on the larger rivers where 
the current is more placid. The brook may jam a 
hundred times a day while the river will float its 
burden an equal interval without an interruption. 


‘*Sacking the Rear.’’ 


The most disagreeable task that falls to the lot of 
the river driver is that of sacking the rear. As the 
drive proceeds down stream, the rear crew follows it 
and each log that lodges is rolleal back into the stream 
and kept on its way. Not a stick of timber intention- 
ally is left behind. Sometimes the logs catch in alders 
which have been submerged by the raising of the river 
by dams. Sometimes they burrow their noses into the 
mud and become firmly wedged between projecting 
rocks in shallow places. These logs must be poled or 
peavied back into the river and very often they can 
be reached and handled only by wading in the river, 
in a cold summer not a pleasant business, 

Accompanying the rear is the wanigan—a houseboat 
whose character varies with the river and its locality. 
Sometimes it is little more than a cook shanty, the 
men in the crew eating and sleeping on the shore. 
Sometimes it serves more pretentious purposes and may 
have a dining shanty and a bunkhouse. 

It has been the aim of this article to give a picture 
of the driving of the rivers which bring the timber of 
the Cloquet lumber companies to mill. Glimpses have 
been given of the life and the work of the men, the 





outriders of the great army who whip the insub- 
ordinates and deserters among the logs back into line. 
It should not be difficult after what has been written 
to picture mentally the farther journey of the logs 
from the woods to the mill. 


7 


MACHINERY’S INTERVENTION. 


It is interesting to note in the long succession of 
processes by which the standing tree is felled, logged, 
driven and sawed into lumber that the driving alone 
costs thousands of dollars. This fact has led to the 
invasion of picturesque breaking by 
This year the St. Louis landing 
near Kinross was broken by mechanical means very 


even rollway 


mechanical power. 


largely under the direction of Morris Irwin, a time 
tried logger of that region. A small engine of great 
power was placed on a secow and this scow was moved 
from place to place by means of cables and a drum as 
the work of breaking the landing proceeded. A bow 
line and a stern line made fast to stumps, or some 
other convenient hold on the bank, held the good ship 
An- 
other cable running over the drum was handled by a 
crew of men who attached it to the key logs in the 
rollway. 


Morris Irwin, as she was dubbed, firmly in place. 


They gave a few swift revolutions of the 


drum, tightening the and the foundation 


was pulled from the rollway, permitting the escape of 


cable, 
hundreds of logs into the running water. This simple 
mechanical device dispensed with the services of scores 
of men and made possible the breaking of the landing 
with a great saving of time and money. Meanwhile 
a smaller crew employed its time in picking stray logs 
from the face of the landing and in watching for jams 
below. 

The student of nature would have had the solidity of 
tree roots strikingly demonstrated could he have seen 
the Morris Irwin in action. The bow line and stern line 
were attached to stumps of ordinary size and when the 





PUZZLE PICTURE: FIND THE ST. 


LOUIS RIVER. 


drum was started all the weight of the landing was 
matched against the solidity of the stumps which held 
the seow boat to the bank. In spite of this strain of 
many tons there never was the slightest giving of a 
stump or the breaking of a root. 


LOGGING STREAMS OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


The two chief rivers which convey logs to the 


Cloquet mills are the St. Louis and the Cloquet. They 
are both splendidly adapted to the driving of logs. 


The St. Louis is a natural driving stream. Its banks 
are high and its current is swift. 
The St. 


Beaver lake at the 


There are no rapids 
below Partridge river. rises in 


side of St. 


Louis river 


Seven eastern Louis 


county. Four miles it flows westward, receiving the 


Partridge river just west of Partridge lakes. From that 


point the St. Louis takes a southwestern course for 


about five miles in an air line, which is, of course, much 


farther when the contour of the river is followed. 


Shortly after it turns southeast it receives the Em 
barras river, one of its chief tributaries and an impor 
tant logging stream. The Embarras river widens in its 
southern journey into Sabine lake, Embarras lake and 
Kshquaguma lake. 


A Watery Joke. 


The driving of these lakes in northern Minnesota 


presents another phase of log driving in that region. 
In moving down these narrow lakes the wind is an im 
portant factor and it is watched as closely for fair 
This fact 
is responsible for one of the jokes of the Minnesota 


wind or foul as the sailor watches the sea. 


driver. Some of the rivers of that region are notori 


ously crooked. When the head push complains that the 
wind is foul the driver advises him to ‘‘go farther up 
find the wind 
that the 


its course flows in two directly opposite 


the river,’’ as he is sure to fair some 


The 


Ww inding of 


where, insinuation is river in the 


directions—which, in fact, in places it does. 
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The St. Louis and Its Tributaries. 


The St. Louis river receives many short tributaries in 
ts southwestern course. Chief among these is the 
\hite Face river, a splendid stream penetrating much 
irgin timber. Near Floodwood the St, Louis receives 
e Savanna and Floodwood rivers, then turns sharply 
st and flows south and east until it empties into the 
ay of St. Louis at Duluth, whose waters mingle with 
ose of Lake Superior, In its eastward course across 
le county it receives a number of smaller streams, 
cluding the Artichoke river and Stony brook, the lat- 
er one of its smallest tributaries but notable for many 
asons. In the southeastern part of Culver township 
lie St. Louis river receives the Cloquet river, one of 
s most important two tributaries, the other being the 
\Vhite Face river, From this point the Cloquet river 
id the St. Louis are one stream under the name of the 
t. Louis. Two miles farther southeast it flows through 
» city of Cloquet on its way to Duluth. The Cloquet 
er also is deservedly famous. as a driving stream. 
rises in the northeastern part of the state and its 
neral direction is southwesterly. 


Reliable Log Highways. 


Both the Cloquet and St. Louis rivers, with their trib- 
taries, are good driving streams. Rapids are compara- 


vely infrequent on the faster streams, On the 
Where 


rivers have 


wer streams there usually is a good current. 
latter is liable to be insufficient the 
cen broken with dams, so there is never any possibil- 
of the cut of the Cloquet mills being curtailed by 
Nearly all the 
ms in use in this region are of the Howe type. This 


iculty in getting the logs down. 


un Will be found illustrated in the accompanying pic- 
res. The closing of one of these dams will back the 
water up the river for miles, giving it a poling depth 

logs above the dam. When the sluice gates are 
opened the water which has been stored affords a good 


" aa 
i ii \ 


‘ 


flood down the river. These dams are in use chiefly on 
the smaller tributaries where artificial means are neces- 


sary in a dry spring to afford a sufficiency of water. 
LOGIC AT A MILLING SITE. 


One unacquainted with the topography of the coun- 
try may ask why the great industry of this region 
found its natural center at Cloquet, twenty-eight miles 
west of Duluth, rather than at the mouth of the river 
at the metropolis itself. The development of the 
Lake Superior metropolis has been comparatively re- 
cent. Its growth was delayed by a misunderstanding 
of its possibilities and interrupted by changing busi- 
ness conditions. Had the timber of northern Minne- 
sota been tributary to a lake shipping port Duluth 
perhaps would have been developed much earlier, Its 
development on this account would have made the his- 
tory of the white pine timber of northern Minnesota 
parallel to that of Saginaw, Muskegon and other 


fields. 


Nature of the Lower St. Louis. 


Nature had considered to limit the growth of any 
lumber industry at the head of the lakes until white 
pine had become sufficiently scarce and valuable to 
make feasible the overcoming of natural difficulties 
which confronted the lumberman. Between 
Knife Falls (now Cloquet) and Duluth the St. Louis 


river is a series of falls and rapids. 


early 


Above Cloquet 
the St. Louis is a model driving stream, Below Clo- 
quet it is impossible. 

The early lumbermen could not see the feasibility of 
building mills at a point that seemed far out in the 
timber. When the stumpage immediately surrounding 
and tributary by water haul to Duluth had been cut, 
had into the white 
pine of other regions and it became expedient to go 
up the St. Louis and build mills at Knife Falls. With 


serious inroads also been made 


or o pws -™ & 
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MACHINERY NOW IS EMPLOYED BY CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANIES IN BREAKING LANDINGS. 


the coming of railroads the transportation of lumber 
from Knife Falls, or Cloquet, to Duluth became an 
easy matter. ‘ 

All attempts to drive the St. Louis below Cloquet 
were then abandoned and immediately above Knife 
Falls sprang up the lumber manufacturing town of 
Cloquet, which now turns out more lumber than any 
other city in the world. 

Only once since the building of mills at the present 
site of Cloquet have white pine logs in quantities 
passed down the river, and on that occasion it was ac- 
cidental. 

When the Lower St. Louis Was Driven. 


In the year 1888 occurred an event of than 


A great jam lay in the river above 


more 
historical interest. 
Cloquet. One night a great head of water came rolling 
down the St. Louis river, a flood on its way to Lake 
Superior that would not be denied. Millions of feet of 
timber were jammed promiscuously between the banks 
of that grand old this the 
worked their way. They lifted the great mass of logs 


stream. Under waters 
and hurled it bodily over the booms, sending it in a 
mad career down through the gorges and rapids of the 
That night 200,000,000 feet of white 
pine went down the river, never stopping until it had 
the Bay of St. Louis. The natural break- 
water formed by Wisconsin Point and Minnesota Point 
saved it from going into Lake Superior, and slowly 
and laboriously the old St. Paul & Duluth railroad, 
now a part of the Northern Pacific, hauled the timber 
back to Cloquet for manufacture. 
romantic 


lower St. Louis. 


reached 


It was one of those 
instances which are woven into the history 
of the lumber industry of northern Minnesota in whicb 


the Cloquet companies are the premiers. 
LOGGING RAILROADS. 
One of the means employed in harvesting a winter 


crop of logs in the north is the railroad. Its utility 
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Brawn and Peavies Effective Still in Breaking a Rollway. 
° 


The Mesabe South- 
ern railway pours its wealth of timber into the St. 


and mobility have been described. 
Louis river near Kinross and is such a road. It is 
forty-one miles in length, standard gage of 4.9 grade, 
and is equipped with six locomotives and 138 ears. 
The following are the officers of the company: 
President—Frederick Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, Minn. 
Vice president—William Irvine, Cloquet, Minn. 
General manager—R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, 
Secretary—Hugo Schlenk, Cloquet, Minn. 
Treasurer—J. E. Lynds, Cioquet, Minn. 
Superintendent—F. H. Gilmor, Virginia, Minn. 


Minn. 


The road has two crossings with the Great Northern 
and one with the Duluth, Missabe & Northern railway, 
and has traffic arrangements with those roads, Each 
year the Mesabe Southern dumps into the St. Louis 
45,000,000 


The headquarters camp of the road as well as 


feet of timber from summer and winter 
camps. 
that of the Northern Lumber Company is located at 
Kinross, a camp built in 1906. The shops and round 
house of the Mesabe Southern are also located at this 
point. 


tant. 


The postoffice is Mountain Iron, two miles dis- 


The magnitude of the landings which are the termini 
of logging railroads is evidenced by the great St. Louis 
landing at Kinross this year. This landing, one and 
one-third miles in length, extending along the bank 
of the St. feet of 
the finest white pine to be found anywhere in the 


Louis river, contained 27,000,000 


world. 
Lake Storage Made Possible. 


The logging railroad has been utilized by the Cloquet 
companies to the greatest advantage in the logging 
of their timber in connection with the lakes which are 
characteristic of northern Minnesota. Scattered through 
the holdings of these companies are many lakes which 
reservoirs for timber cut 
Into these lakes 
are winter-hauled the logs cut in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 


have been eonverted into 


during the winter sawing season. 


From these lakes the logs are lifted in the spring, 
when railroading is again practicable, and taken by 
rail to Cloquet for manufacture. The largest of the 
roads of this character is the Duluth & Northeastern 
railroad. This 
miles of vard tracks and sidings, Its 


road is 63.5 miles long, besides 5.5 


gage is 4 feet 


The American Lumberman Special. 


814 inches. The equipment is made up of nine loco- 
motives and 3822 cars. The ofticers of the company 


are the following: 


President—IF’. Weyerhaeuser. 
Vice president—R. M. 
Treasurer—J. IK. Lynds. 
General manager—H. C. Hornby. 
Superintendent—John Dunlavey. 
General freight and passenger agent—Il. G. 


Weyerhacuset 


Stevens. 
Logs coming over the Duluth & Northeastern are 
dumped into the St. Louis river at Cloqnet in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mills. The result of this opera- 
tion is a quick and certain handling of the timber, 
which is not dependent upon contingencies of the sea- 
son or upon the long delay which the ordinary river 
drive entails. The Duluth & Northeastern has become 
one of the most important lines in northern Minnesota, 
for with each succeeding year its mileage has been ex- 


tended and its usefulness increased. 


DOMAIN OF WHITE PINE. 


A view of the white pine lumber piled in the yards 
of the Cloquet companies will immediately create in 
the mind of the visitor curiosity concerning the re 
gion from which the timber has come. To very many 
it will be a matter of surprise that there is white pine 
stumpage left in the north which can produce stock 
of such width and clearness, yet a visit to the lands 
of the Cloquet would reveal section 
after section and township after township of just such 
timber as is indicated by the lumber piled in the 
Most of the lands of the Cloquet com- 
panies lie in St. Louis county, but there are other ex 


companies 


Cloquet yards. 


tensive holdings in Itasca and Lake counties in this 
same state of Minnesota. 

These are virgin forests almost without exception— 
woods that have never been touched by the ax or saw 
and that have been providentially spared from visi- 
tation by fire. In the accompanying illustrations will 
be found views of some of the pines to be seen in this 
great area; and, while the timber is of exceptional 
size and quality, the pietures could be reproduced on 
many sections of the Cloquet holdings. One might 
travel for days through the magnificent white pine of 
northern Minnesota without coming to the end, and 
then perhaps he would have an adequate idea of the 








A Full Rollway in the Home of White Pine Country. 























Where Baths Are Free and Frequent. 


vastness of this source of supply and the length o 
time that the Cloquet companies will be able to suppl 
the builders of the north, the east and the west th: 


famous loquet white pine 


Gathering a Log Crop. 


Through these woods each winter are scattered tl 


numerous camps of the Northern Lumber Company 


the Cloquet Lumber Company and the Johnson-Went 


worth Company, Although hundreds of men = arme 


with sharp steel are enlisted in the invasion, assiste 
by logging railroads and every other convenience 
modern logging, the spring shows a hardly pereeptibl 
indentation in the grand reserve of forest wealth 
northern Minnesota. 

Phose interested in the human element in the woods 
of the north would find much to study in the camps 
of these three great companies. 


They are in striking 


contrast to the camps of twenty years ago, for they 


g 
are complete in equipment, sanitary in arrangement 


and liberally conducted. The lumberjack of twenty 


years ago was inclined to call his employer a ‘‘stomach 


robber’? and the cook a ‘‘sour dough.’’ These charges 
will not stand successfully against the camps of the 
Cloquet companies, 
Camps Old and New. 
Improvement is due to numerous causes. First a: 


foremost, of course, is the liberal policy of the con 
panies, but it must not be forgotten that facilities have 
been largely increased. In the old days the camp 
boss had his supplies ‘‘toted’’in in the fall, with the 
prospect that his little settlement 


would be shut off 


from civilization for weeks at a time. Now ‘‘tote’’ 
teams bring fresh supplies with great frequeney an 
the camps adjacent to logging railroads are able to 
have their meat and other supplies almost daily. The 
Cloquet companies have found that this liberality of 
policy, while satisfying to themselves, also has been 


profitable. 


One might write many pages concerning the lumber 
camps of the north. There would be the beauty ot 
the forest itself to entrance him and to inspire his 


pen. There would be the busy life of the camp to 


terest and the thousand and one distinguishing 


tures of logging operations to enthuse him, 
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Maneuvering for a Better Grip. 





HISTORY OF WHITE PINE. 


In the north and central part of the United States 
es a region remarkable in many respects, It has been 
the chief consumer of lumber, because in it civilization 
oldest. Within this area lumber, the greatest and 
eapest of building material, has been nearest at 
iud. The source of lumber supply has shifted in 
this region, but it has never left it. From the first 
white pine has been the one great housebuilding wood. 
Other woods, in later years, have encroached upon the 
ite pine’s preserves, yet any rivalry that has been 
ccesstul has been due not to a lessening estimate of 
he value of that wood but to a lessening supply. As 
gy as men have white pine to sell it will be in de- 
iid; no other wood may hope to occupy the field it 


ipies until it shall yield ground to its rival. 


Center of Lumber Consumption. 


The great wood consuming area embraces the states 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, lowa, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
mpshire and Maine. Some of these states have been 
jlutely barren of timber, but their neighboring 

s have had a surplus production of manufactured 
her to seil. This great area embraces a population 
19,651,784—more than 62 percent of the population 
the entire country, as estimated by the census bu- 

in 1900. Yet this area is less than 31 percent of 

of the entire nation, exelusive of Alaska and 
lil—specifically 2,970,038 square miles. 

is this great region that is now served with white 

very largely from the home of the white pine, 

nagnificent forests of northern Minnesota, whose 
ersion into lumber centers in the city of Cloquet 
state. The Cloquet mills send their product to 
en larger area and an even greater population. 
et white pine is bought not only in the above 
but in a less degree by the 95,529 people of 
ing, the 277,102 people of Montana, and the 

‘0 people of Colorado, and is distributed over the 

‘) square miles of area of those states. If one 

ok at a map of the United States he may behold 


glanee the home of the white pine—Cloquet, 








In the Face of a Roliway. 


Minnesota—and in the same glance he may take in that 
great area east of the Rocky mountains, north of the 
Ohio river, and stretching east to the Atlantic, into 
which the white pine of Cloquet finds its way. 


An Enduring Home. 


The ‘*‘Home of the White Pine’’ in itself has been 
a relative term. It has shifted like the center of popu- 
lation. In the original settlement of the country the 
home of the white pine was on the Atlantic coast, for 
there was situated the only white pine available to 
the people who needed it. They required not only a 
building material cheap and adaptable but one that 
was near at hand, Had they known of the magnifi- 
cent white pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota they would have been but little interested 
therein, because that great area of forest wealth was 
situated too many miles away and too many years 
distant in the country’s history to be of any value to 
them. They used the timber that was at hand. The 
advance of civilization, the westward march of em- 
pire, gradually but surely licked up the white pine 
forests of the Atlantic coast. 

The thrifty New Englanders of the colonial period 
had been shippers of timber abroad and in this way 
had assisted materially in rapidly denuding the east 
of its primeval forests. With the passing of a few 
generations they were confronted with the natural 
result. The pine no longer grew at their doors and 
for the first time in the history of this country the 
American home builder was compelled to look else- 
where for the white pine of his needs. 


The Home Building Woods. 


We may leap over all the intervening time and still 
find the home builder looking anxiously for white pine, 
the great home building wood. It was the material 
of his forefathers in the construction of the first huts 
that sheltered the pilgrim fathers while their heads 
were still wet with the spray of the Atlantic, and ever 
since that time, in tradition, in history and in fact, it 
has been the great home building material. When 
local supply of white pine has been exhausted men 
have looked for white pine elsewhere. The early set- 
tlers looked up the Hudson or along the Connecticut 
or to the rivers of Maine for white pine, to be trans- 





Representative of Miles of Northern Minnesota Waters. 














Ready for a Plunge. 


ported to the place of necessity, and the home builder 
of that great area east of the Rockies and north of 
the Ohio river is fixing his gaze on the one region 
where white pine is still to be had in abundance, the 
home of the white pine—Cloquet, Minnesota. 

For a long time the forests of Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania and other eastern states were able to sup- 
ply the demand of rapidly developing communities, of 
colonies and of states. At last the great forests of 
Michigan were tapped and, at the touch of the woods 
man’s ax, a stream of white pine gushed forth as did 
that other stream from the rock struck by the rod of 
the prophet. It 1s doubtful if it occurred to the set- 
tler on the Hudson or on the shores of the rivers flow- 
ing into the Atlantic that some time lumber would be 
brought from a region unknown to him to build a 
house on the site of his primitive cabin. That came 
to pass when Michigan poured her wealth of white pine 
into the laps of her eastern sisters. That development 
would have seemed remarkable to the pioneer of the 
Atlantic, yet the Michigan forests were to go the 
way of his own great forests, and the time was to come, 
as it has come, when the great home building region, 
stretching from ocean to mountains, must look to 
other localities: for its supplies. 


Scarcity but Not Annihilation. 


So yreat is the area in this country that has been 
cleared of forest, and so mammoth the figures that 
express the amount of lumber which has been secured 
therefrom, that the public—the less informed—is in- 
clined to believe that the white pine of the northern 
forests of the United States has been entirely annihi- 
lated. This is far from true. 

In northern Minnesota, north of the city of Cloquet, 
lies a vast body of timber that is, comparatively speak- 
ing, almost untouched. This region is now supplying a 
very large part of the white pine demand of the great 
area between the mountains and the ocean. In spite 
of the inroads made by this great market, in sight in 
that region is timber that will maintain the present 
output fcr a number of years. That this great store- 
house of choice timber should still exist is a fortunate 
thing for the present generation. That it still exists 
may be considered remarkable until the history of the 
region in which it lies is considered. 
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The Good Ship Morris Irwin Lends Active Assistance. 
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The Start for a Day’s Run on the Drives. 














In Nature’s Gorgeous Dining Room. 


CAMP LIFE ON THE DRIVES. 








Development of Northern Minnesota. 


It should be remembered that the development of 
northern Minnesota was tardy. The city of Duluth, 
which is the metropolis of that region and one of the 
nfost important of the great lake ports, did not attain’ 
its present position until recent years, while other ports 
of the country, far more distant from centers of popu- 
lation, were developing rapidly. At the head of the 
great lakes was a region remarkable for its wealth and 
resources. The two great treasures of northern Minne- 
sota have been its timber and its iron, The forests 
first commanded attention, but in the subsequent de- 
velopment of the state a mineral wealth was discov- 
ered exceptional in its magnitude. Northern Minnes- 
sota is bisected by the great Mesabi iron range, and 
in the production of lumber and iron in that locality 
has contributed in an exceptional degree to the de- 
velopment of the eastern and northern states. This 
tardiness of development was due to the apparent re- 
moteness of the region from the east and a prevalent 
but somewhat mistaken idea that the climate was not 
sufficiently temperate to promise any great agricultural 
value. 


EARLY NORTHERN MINNESOTA HISTORY. 
An Early and Favorable Report. 


Daniel Greysolon du Lhut, an explorer, born in 
France about 1645, visited the site of the city, which 
later was to bear his name, in 1679, but he had al- 
ready been preceded by Groselliers, a French fur trader. 
In 1860 he shipped from the head of Lake Superior 
sixty canoes laden with furs. Then followed a long 
interval of quiescence. 

The rapid and recent development of northern Minne- 
sota is emphasized by the fact that it was not until 
1854 that the Indian title to the territory on which 
Duluth is built was transferred by treaty. In Octo- 
ber, 1855, a meeting was held on the still unorganized 
townsite of Duluth for the purpose of electing a dele- 
gate to Congress for the territory of Minnesota. In 
May, 1857, the territorial legislature incorporated Du 
luth as a town. 

It was 1867 before a railroad was begun, the first 
road being the St. Paul & Duluth, which was completed 
in 1870. In that year Duluth became a city, but the 
Jay Cook failure was a hard blow and the city again 
became a village and so remained until 1890. It will 
thus be seen that as recently as seventeen years ago 
the northern Minnesota region had made but few steps 
toward development. 

Utilization of the iron ore of the Mesabi range began 
in 1878, and in 1882 the first railroad in the iron range 
country was completed between Two Harbors and 
Vermilion lake, ‘The panie of 1893 gave the country 
another setback, but in 1899 began an era of unexam- 
pled and uninterrupted prosperity. The development of 
Duluth may be taken as a criterion of the development 
of the entire region. In 1880 its population was 3,470; 
in 1890 the census showed 33,187; in 1900 the popula 
tion was 52,969, and at the present time the population 
of the city is approximately 85,000. 


Lumber Development. 


The growth of the lumber industry of northern 
Minnesota had a less checkered career, A. M. Miller 
built a mill at Thomson in the ’60s, equipped with a 
circular saw, to which a gang later was added. It 
had a capacity of 60,000 or 70,000 feet of lumber a 
day, a large part of which was used in building the 
village of Duluth. Even at that early date the lum 
ber of northern Minnesota found a natural outlet down 
the chain of great lakes to the east. Some of the first 
of the Miller lumber went that way. Mr. Miller ran 
his mill until the ’90s, when he moved to New York. 
The Payne mill at Carlton, near Cloquet, was built in 
1869 and ran until 1904, being operated during the last 
three years of its existence by Sauntry & Kane. 


CENTER OF LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


The lumber industry of northern Minnesota centers 
at Cloquet. In 1878 a man named Brandenburg, from 
Muskegon, Mich, built a smail mill, equipped with a 
circular saw, at Knife Falls, now a part of Cloquet. 
This mill in 1885 was sold to Renwick, Shaw & Cros- 
sett, who organized the Knife Falls Lumber Company 
and in 1888 changed its name to the Cloquet Lumber 
Company, a name ever since conspicuous in lumber 
manufacture. Mr. Crossett retired in 1884, leaving 
George S. Shaw the principal owner, Mr. Crossett 
taking in part payment 10,000 acres of Arkansas land, 
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Riding at Ease Below the Dam. 


SLUICING LOGS IN MINNESOTA. 
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A VETERAN LOGGER AND A VETERAN PINE, BOTH GENTLEMEN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


has survived as a great manufacturer of pine lumber. 
Second and Largest Cloquet Mill. 


N. Nelson 
timber 


About 
purchaser 
that 


1880 C. had become an éxtensive 


of northern Minnesota. 


built a mill at Cloquet, a short dis- 


lands in 


In 


year he 


The Lunch Packer. 


Aborigines of Present Day Usefulness. 


tance above the present mill of the Cloquet Lumber 
Company. Concerning the building of this mill Dan 
Cameron, the oldest timber cruiser in northern Minne- 
sota and still in active service, tells of an interesting 
incident. A smalJl brush 


clearing for the new 


fire was started to make a 


mill, but the clearing project 


When the Push 


Is Ahead. 


River Drivers in Camp. 


INCIDENTS OF THE TRANSPORTATION BY WATER OF LOGS FOR MANUFACTURE BY THE CLOQUET MILLS. 
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“Pretty Catty, Eh?’’ 


succeeded far beyond the hopes and desires of the 
projectors. It not only cleared off the site for the 
mill but burned up a large quantity of ties and poles 
which had been stored there by small operators. 

Mr. Nelson drove the first stake for the mill in 
the het ashes left by this unfortunate conflagration. 
The Nelson mill was the wonder of its day and it 
was admitted to be the largest saw mill of the north- 
west. It could cut in a day 250,000 feet of lumber, 
100,000 shingles and 40,000 lath. Later the interest 
of the C. N. Nelson Lumber Company was acquired 
by the present stockholders of the Northern Lumber 
Company, a new concern which adopted that name 
and immediately made great improvements in the 
plant. The Sabine mill, at Stillwater, Minn., was 
taken down and shipped and reérected. This double 
plant, thoroughly modernized with all the improve- 
ments that have sinee been made in modern ma- 
chinery, is the scene of the lumber sawing of the 
Northern Lumber Company. 


Third Cloquet Operation. 


The Johnson-Wentworth Company’s mill was built 




















in 1895 at Knife Falls. The fall of the ground here 
is very rapid, in sympathy with the river, and this 
has given the Johnson-Wentworth Company excep 
tional facilities instead of proving an inconvenience. 
In the original building of the mill it demanded the 
erection and use of elevated trams, but these since have 
been a valuable feature, permitting high piling of 


lumber with a decreased cost for unloading. 


An Unsurpassed Triumvirate. 

These three great operations, the upper and lower 
mills of the Northern Lumber Company, the two 
mills of the Cloquet Lumber Company and the mill of 
the Johnson-Wentworth Company, constitute the great 
lumber industry of the city of Cloquet, Minn., the 
home of the white pine. There the manufacture of 
lumber is seen in its highest development. The most 
careful and critical inspection of these plants, which 
present a magnificent industrial panorama from the 
surrounding hills, reveals a model arrangement of 
yards and mills which possess every modern con 
venience for the best manufacture and quickest ship 
ment of lumber. When, in addition, is taken into eon 
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Where the Pike Poles Come Into Play. 


sideration the primeval character of the forests from 
which their supply of logs is drawn, the city is conspic 
uous not only as the greatest white pine lumber manu 
facturing town in the world but celebrated for the 
size and clearness of its log supply and for the quality 


of its manufactured product. 
Sorting and Booming. 


Above the five mills which eonstitute the lumber in 
dustry of Cloquet lies a point of interest—the great 
sorting booms through which the logs coming down 
the St. Louis river and its tributaries must pass be 


fore they go to the various mills. 


Surpassing White Pine Array. 


Could the reader stand on the hill overlooking 


Cloquet he would observe at his left below the booms 


the upper mill of the Northern Lumber Company 
Most of the Northern Lumber Company’s yards lis 
between its upper and lower mills. A> little farther 
down the St. Louis the two mills of the Cloquet Lun 


her Company are conspienueus figures in the landseape 





TAKING ‘‘A LONG FIVE.’’—-THIS ILLUSTRATES THE QUALITY OF LOGS FROM WHICH ARE SECURED PRODUCTS WHICH HAVE MADE THE HOME OF 


WHITE PINE FAMOUS. 
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An Active Scene on the Drive. 


river is that of the John 
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Company. view from the sur- 
five mills in busy activity and such an array of white 


The 


reat resources of the Cloquet lumber companies, to 


ne as seldom is seen elsewhere in the world. 


ther with their exceptional manufacturing facili 
s and generous yard room, make possible and wise 


The 
great lum 
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maintenance of stocks of exceptional size. 
tator who takes a birdseye view of the 
her industry of Cloquet is more than likely to see 
100,000,000 feet of the choicest white 
is doubtful if the total stocks of the five 


panies fall below that amount 


d hefore him 
for it 


An Imposing Panorama. 


he panorama is an impressive one and does not lose 


mpressiveness by closer approach. It has been the 
cy of the Cloquet companies in maintaining the 
their 


their mills up to the minute. 


quality of product to keep the equipment 


The machinery em 
manufacture of 


| ed in the their product is the 


st and best that inventive genius has devised and 











“Birling.” 


the yards are so arranged that an easy and therefore 
economical handling of lumber is possible. An in- 
spection of the lumber piled in the Cloquet yards will 
be no less pleasing. The magnitude and the uniformly 


high quality of the Cloquet product make possible 


the maintenance of a kind of great lumber store 


without its equal anywhere. The lumber coming from 
the mills is piled by grades and sized very closely. 
The visitor will find piled in one section of the yard, 
for instance, more 1x12x16 A selects than he had sup 
posed were in existence, and this applies equally well 
to other sizes and all grades, The convenience of this 
arrangement to both the companies and their custom- 
ers can readily be recognized. More than in any other 
place in the world the buyer in search of some par- 
ticular size or grade white pine can find it here, and 
can find it in any quantity. 

In the Cloquet yards is to be found the wide, clear 
white pine of yesterday, such pine as made the Sagi- 
naw and the Muskegon famous twenty years ago. In 
all the grades there is a very large proportion of wide 
lumber and the uppers, particularly, are a delight to 


look upon. It is probable that the buyer will find in 








Out of the Quick Into Dead Water. 


the yards of the Cloquet companies a quantity of 
any kind of stock sufficient for any special contract 
that might arise. The man who enjoys nothing better 
than the sight of good lumber, and particularly the 
beautiful white pine that still maintains its supremacy 
in the north, will find the Cloquet yards not merely a 
dream but a feast. 


Transportation Facilities. 


The Cloquet mills are on three great railroads and 
are thus.fortunately situated. With 
age While 
have been erying for cars the Cloquet companies have 
been able to equipment with 
their stuff without great difficulty. 
them but 
which is recognized and appreciated. 


them car short- 
is practically unknown. other localities 


secure which to move 
This is not only 
a convenience to a blessing to the buyer 

The larger part of the Cloquet product goes to the 
east through the great lumber gateway of Buffalo and 
the Tonawandas. It finds its entrance to the great 
lakes at Duluth, in most essentials the world’s great- 
From Cloquet to Duluth the 


lumber is hauled by rail, the distance being less than 


est fresh water harbor. 


























RAPID PROGRESS OF THE GREAT PINE LOGS ON THEIR JOURNEY TO THE MILLS OF CLOQUET, 
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The Tedious and Laborious Work of Breaking a Jam. 


thirty miles. At Duluth the loaded cars are switched 
to a great pier built into the bay at St. Louis, designed 
primarily for the discharge of lumber cargo. There 
the great lumber freighters receive the lumber direct 
from the car for transit to Buffalo and the Tona 
As in every other feature of lumber manu 


facture at Cloquet, the transportation of lumber has 


wandas, 


been reduced to a minimum expenditure of time, labor 
and money. The natural result of the elimination of 
all unnecessary friction is the quick delivery of the 
undamaged product at the lowest market price. 

The feature of the companies’ operations for the 
manufacture of white pine ends its journeying, so far 
as Cloquet is directly concerned, and with this feature 
Whether 
a single item. of the great business of lumber manu- 


this section of the story appropriately ends. 


facture as conducted by the Cloquet companies is 
considered, or the whole gamut of logging, driving, 
manufacturing and shipping is studied, the same won- 
der and admiration are created in the observer. It 
is a marvelous thing to know that in the United 
States still exists a great body of white pine in quan- 
tity sufficient to supply its markets for a score of 
years; and it is equally pleasant to know that this 
pine is being manufactured with the highest regard 
for quality and delivered to the consumer with the 
least possible delay at the lowest possible price. 
SEGREGATING CEDAR PRODUCTS. 

The forests of northern Minnesota abound with 
cedar of high quality and large dimension and the 
marketing of this product is an important part of the 
operations of the Cloquet companies. For the expe- 
ditious handling of this stock the Cloquet Tie & Post 
Company was organized and it receives and sells the 
posts, poles and ties cut on the lands of the Cloquet 


A Perilous Ride Through the Rapids on Small Timber. 


companies. This product enjoys the same facilities 
as those afforded the lumber manufactured in the same 
region. 

With the assistance of the logging railroads of the 
Cloquet concerns and the conveniences afforded by 
location on the great railroads which pass through 
that city the delivery of high grade ties, posts and 
poles at Duluth for transshipment or direet rail ship 
ment to other parts of the territory reached by Clo 
quet products is an easy matter, 

The Cloquet companies have in reserve a cedar 
stock commensurate with their great white pine hold 
ings and are able to supply buyers of that product fo 
a term of years as extended as the prospective lift 
of their white pine business, 


CLOQUET THE WHITE PINE CITY. 


An army of men is required to man the operation 
of the Cloquet companies. Work in the camps, at thi 
mills and activity in the selling departments are ear 
ried on continuously throughout the year. Large e1 
terprises like the business carried on by the Cloquet 
companies demand incessant activity by those who 
manage them. 

Provision must be made for meeting the unexpected 
Manufacturers never know what the requirements of 
the future will be 


winter’s logging operations, 


when planning the scope of the 
This uncertainty makes 
necessary some means whereby the mill cut may be 
decreased or enlarged, as circumstanees and good busi 
ness judgment may dictate. 

The numerous lakes and streams of St. Louis an 
adjoining counties afford storage facilities for all the 
logs the mills can possibly eut. In the event it is 


considered wise to restrict ope rations the logs in th: 











After Jam Is Broken the First Log Holds Full Sway 








More Trouble for the Jam Breakers Was Brewed at This Spot. 
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safekeeping of the water will not deteriorate. 
These lakes and streams can be reached by 
rail, or the logs they contain may be driven 
down the tributaries of the St. Louis river 

the main waters and carried to the hills 


in this way, 
A Million Feet of Lumber. 


In the log a million feet of northern pine 
nber represents on the present basis 12, 
00 to 16,000 logs. The product of this num 
er of logs is sufficient to load a train of 
i fifty ears with 20,000 feet of lumber on each 
cur 
. Phe nermal eapacity of the mills at Clo 
et is about 1,000,000 feet a day. One day’s 
tput gives the mills a trainload of lumber 
ship. During the sawing season some of 
plants are operated double shift, so that 
he production is increasing materially. In 
twenty-four hours the miils at Cloquet can 
roduce enough lumber to stock the average 


re etail vara, 


Division of the Product. 





In a rough way the product of the Cloquet 
Is has been divided into three classes 
or erating material, shop stock and yard 
wk, Owing to the exeellent demand for 
fox lumber and erating material it has been 
inl profitable of late years to send logs 
of inferior quality to the mills. At the man 
facturing plants the logs are sawed very 


sely, From the slabs and edgings which 


rmerly were sent to the burners or convert 












Corner of the Cloquet Tie & Post Company’s Yard at Brevator, Minn. 








At the Upper End of the Greatest White Pine Manufacturing Center in North America—A Mill of the Northern Lumber Company. 


ed into firewood for local use is secured a 
large supply of lumber suitable for manufac 
turing boxes. It is not possible to say what 
percentage of the total output of the Cloquet 
mills is used for this purpose, but a very 
large quantity of such stock is produced and 
sold. The production of such kinds of stock 
fluctuates in conformity with the character 
of the logs cut each year. 

The yard stock may be said to represent 
the second general quality of lumber pro- 
duced and sold. It is inferior in grade to the 
shop lumber and superior to the box material. 


Marketing Cloquet Products. 


Of late years buyers and users of white 
pine have been informed of the quantity and 
quality of lumber turned out by the Cloquet 
plants and, profiting by this knowledge, have 
been afforded a reliable source of supply for 
any kind of white pine stock they may have 
required, 

Enterprises as large as those carried on by 
the Cloquet companies necessarily must be 
systematized. The lumber business naturally 
divides into three classes, the logging, the 
milling and the sales departments. 

A review of the driving operations supple- 
mental to the cutting and banking of logs 
The facilities of Cloquet 
are all that modern ingenuity and machinery 


has been given. 


can provide. The sales end of the business 
ealls for as much or more concentration of 
energy as any other part of it. 


Years ago white pine supplied the bulk of 























This Panorama Shows More White Pine Lumber Than Can Be Found at Any Other Manufacturing City of the United States. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MAGNITUDE OF THE WHITE PINE MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS AT CLOQUET, MINN. 
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A City of White Pine Built on Geometrical and Economical Lines. 
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Manner in Which High Grade White Pine Shingles Are Protected. 
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White Pine Lath Under Cover. 
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Many Acres of Ground at Cloquet Are Covered With the Fragrant Products of the Mills. 


OF THE NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANY AND JOHNSON-WENTWORTH COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINN. 
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WHITE PINE PRODUCT. 


AN ALLEY IN A CLOQUET LUMBER YARD, SHOWING THE CARE EXERCISED IN PILING STOCK AND THE HIGH QUALITY OF 
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the lumber requirements of the people north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. While the production has been 
restricted to some extent, the enormous growth of con- 
sumption of late years has caused other woods to be 
taken up, experimented with and adopted, some of 


White 


pine, however, still is king in its own domain, north 


them being preferred for certain purposes. 


and east, and is the preferred material for house build- 


ing purposes and shop supplies. 


THE WHITE PINE EAST. 


The demand for the products of the northern mills 
has caused prices of standing timber. to enhance very 
mMfaterially during the last few years and necessitates 
care on the part of the sales agents in order that the 


best returns may be realized from the sale of the 


lumber. While it has been possible to sell white pine 


to the sash and door manufacturers, box makers and 


the retail trade in the northern, central and western 
states competition with other woods in those sections 
to an extent has limited the demand for this lumber; 
or, stated in another way, has limited the prices which 
buyers are willing to, pay. In the east, however, white 
pine still has the eall and owing to the relation of 
rates on white pine and other lumber it is possible to 
market the better grades to advantage in eastern cen 
ters. It 


has not been many years since the bulk of 














Pier at Duluth Where Lumber Is Loaded on the Lake Carriers for Shipment to Eastern 
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The “Lizzie Madden’”’ Taking a Cargo for Tonawanda. 





Direct From Car to Hold of the ‘‘Lizzie Madden." 


Points of Distribution. 





























Storing White Pine in the Hold. 


AN IMPORTANT STEP IN THE PROGRESS 


Another Glimpse of the Loading of Miss ‘‘Madden.”’ 


OF HOME OF WHITE PINE LUMBER FROM FOREST TO EASTERN CONSUMER. 
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the pine product in upper Minnesota and Wisconsin 
was shipped by rail south and west or by boat to 
Chieago and distributed from that great wholesale 
center. The call for white pine in the east, however, 
has been so great and stocks so comparatively meager 
that the attention of operators in close proximity to 
the head of the lakes has been attracted by the situa- 
tion, 
An Eastern Distributing Yard. 

For several years a great deal of the lumber pro- 
dueed by the Cloquet mills has been shipped by rail 
and water to Trunk Line Association territory—that 
is, points east of Pittsburg and Buffalo, The rail rates 
from Cloquet to the east range from 25 to 30 cents. 
This makes the transportation charge $5 to $6 a thou- 
sund feet. The charge for carrying lumber from Du- 
luth to the Tonawandas by lake is $2 to $2.50 a thou- 


shipped at a low rate from the excellent drying grounds 
at Duluth or West Superior, where facilities for the 
prompt unloading of vessels are to be had. The han- 
dling of lumber in this way has been perfected to 
such a point that it is possible to load a vessel in 
twenty-four hours after it has reacned its berth at 
the head of the lakes. After being loaded these lum- 
ber carriers have a voyage, eventful or uneventful, 
from the head to the foot of the lakes. 

When the vessels reach Tonawanda they are met by 
lighters owned by the Eastern Lumber Company and 
their cargoes are rapidly transferred. The lighters 
carry the lumber from the Niagara river to Ellicott 
creek, to the yard of the Eastern Lumber Company, 
a distance of about one mile. Ample room and facili- 
ties have been provided for handling cargoes in this 
way and the time required and the expense involved 





shipped by boat from the head of the lakes can be 
transferred by canal barges without having touched 
the yards, thus eliminating the cost of a second han- 
dling and in this way reducing the expense of doing 


business, 


Significance of ‘‘The White Pine East.’’ 


Frequently those writing on lumber topics refer to 
the northeastern sections as ‘‘the white pine east.’’ It 
is a part of the country older in civilization than 
many others, although it was not the scene of the 
first settlement in America. In a rough way tbat 
part of the United States north of the Ohio river and 
east of Illinois is thought to be the home of at least 
50 percent of the people of this country. It is more 
than probable that the per capita lumber requirements 
are not so great as those of the more recently settled 
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‘‘WHERE RAILS AND WATER MEET’’—LIGHTER READY TO DISCHARGE AT DOCKS OF THE EASTERN LUMBER COMPANY, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


sand feet and this fact, coupled with the excellent 
facilities for the redistribution of lumber from points 
of concentration at the foot of navigation, turned 
the attention of those in charge of the Cloquet com 
panies to the Tonawandas as a base of operations in 
the east. 

After a careful survey of the ground it was decided 
to purchase the yard and plant of the Eastern Lumber 
Company at Tonawanda. Negotiations were opened 
and after the usual parley a company was formed to 
take over the property of the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany at Tonawanda. The officers of this company are: 
H. C. Hornby, president; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, vice 
president, and Hugo Schlenk, secretary, 


White Pine’s Highway to the East. 


White pine lumber manufactured at Cloquet is 


are little greater than where the lumbr is unloaded 
direct from the vessels on the wharf. The difference 
in the cost is inconsequential. On the other hand the 
yard of the Eastern Lumber Company boasts certain 
advantages not possessed by others at the foot of navi- 


gation. 
Where Rails and Water Meet. 


The Tonawandas are the meeting point of lake and 
rail transportation. Some of the important eastern 
lines have their western termini at Buffalo and the 
Tonawandas, so that these two means of transportation 
supplement each other. In addition the Erie canal 
affords means of communication with a very large part 
of New York state, and through this great highway it 
is possible to reach tidewater with lumber at a very 
low cost of transportation. If desired, the lumber 


sections, but the lumber consumption in the east still 
is very heavy, and must continue so because where 
men live and work wood in many forms is a necessity. 

This section, containing half of the population of the 
United States, is tributary to Tonawanda. The rates 
on local shipments sent out from Tonawanda are rea- 
sonabie and make this an ideal point for the concentra- 
tion and distribution of white pine lumber. It was a 
realization of the many advantages offered by Tona 
wanda which induced those in charge of the affairs of 
the Cloquet companies to secure a foothold in that 
territory. 

As an illustration of the advantages which a yard 
at this point affords, a comparison of the lake and rail 
rates, Duluth and Buffalo, perhaps is sufficient. The 
lake carrying charge ordinarily is $2.50 a thousand 
feet; the present rail rate is 25 cents a hundred 
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pounds, or about $5.50 a thousand feet. Allowing $1 
to cover the cost of handling, this leaves a difference 
of $2 in favor of shipping lumber in this manner. 
Owing to the fact that the lakes are not navigable 
during the winter months, the harbors being blocked 
with ice and storms in winter, making lake navigation 
hazardous, it is necessary to accumulate supplies at the 
foot of navigation in order to be in position to meet 
the requirements of eastern customers «during the 
winter and early spring months. 

[hese facts establish the superiority of Tonawanda 
as a point for the concentration and distribution of 
white pine lumber. It is superior because of its nat 
ural advantages and its proximity to the important 
centers of consumption and for the further reason 
that the low banks and development at that 
make it ideal for yard sites. 


point 


Eastern Requirements. 


It is illuminative to contrast the diversity of lumber 
requirements of the present generation with those of 


the past. In the early development of white pine the 


product was divided into three grades, namely, good, 


common and cull. The ‘‘good’’ was clear lumber, the 


common an extremely high grade of lumber and the 
cull superior to common as at present so defined. These 


classifications were recognized when lumber of high 


quality could be secured in almost any quantity desired 
and when the purposes for which lumber was employed 
were far less compheated than at present. Fifty years 
ago clear white pine uppers were used for almost any 
and every purpose, The timber from which the lumber 
was cut had practically no value and the cost to the 
consumer represented little more than the absolute cost 
of putting the lumber on the market. 
Records show that the classification of lumber was 
brought about as a gradual evolution. One consumer 
would insist upon having absolutely clear stock; an 
other would take a poorer quality provided some con- 
Distrib- 
uters at eastern points of concentration at the time 


cession in the way of the price was offered. 


white pine began to move in that direction found it 
advisable to make grades in order to satisfy the de 
mands of their customers. In the course of time the 
first rough «divisions were subdivided and as lumber 
became more valuable demand increased and other divi 
sions of qualities had to he made. 

Each new grade was evolved to satisfy the demands 
of certain customers. ‘‘Something a little bit better’’ 
or ‘‘something a little bit poorer will just suit my re 
quirements’? frequently was the reason for selecting 
from the products material answering the discription 
given by the user. This process was continued until 


the present svstem of grading has heen established, 


and even now special grades are made for that part ot 
the trade whose requirements cannot be satisfied wit! 


regular stock, 


Special Grading Practically Obsolete. 


So many different qualities of lumber are brought 


together when the product leaves the mill that = th 


wants of nearly every class of consumer can be suy 


plied from the regular stock, For some special pur 
poses like match stock and others which it is not pos 
sible to enumerate different qualities are demanded 
Selections of this sort are usually made at the mill 
though not infrequently the great wholesale white pins 
operators supply the requisitions of the specialists, At 
this time it would be safe to assert that fully 95 pet 
cent of the white pine lumber is sold on grade an 
more than 75 percent of it is graded at the mill. 
The great distributing vards at Tonawanda and 
other lake ports frequently buy the product of a nun 
ber of mills outright and ship the stock mill run 
their vards, where the lumber is separated according t 
quality, which experience shows will satisfy the re 


quirements of the consumer. 


Diversity of Eastern Demand. 


Rastern users of white pine 


thick 


lumber call for ever 


quality produced, from clear stock to No 
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OF THE EASTERN LUMBER COMPANY PORTRAYING THE MANNER IN WHICH IT IS LAID OUT 
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KS AND LIGHTERS USED TO TRANSFER LUMBER FROM NIAGARA RIVER TO THE YARD ON ELLICOTT CREEK. 
o hoards. Uppers are divided in selects and shop; then — or distributers. The advantage of a relay station quirements of the eastern trade without interruption 
it comes a miscellaneous array of box boards, dimension where supplies could be congregated and from which of any kind. 
and the common qualities used in building and the — shipments could be made at any time has been im Both the company and its customers are assured 
manufacture of packages of all sorts. This multitude pressed upon the minds of the manufacturers at advantages through this innovation, The cost of con 
of grades is necessary in order to supply the manufac Cloquet. ducting a yard at Tonawanda is low compared with 
ylit turer, the home builder, the box and package factory From past experience it has been learned that ship- the expense at other points having the same facili 
the and other branches of the consuming trade with mate ping by rail not only is costly hut at certain times of ties for reaching the great consuming markets east 
ul rial that will satisfy their needs. the vear very unsatisfactory, owing to the great de ot Chicago, Rentals are lower and the freight rates, 
nut Were one of the old timers to visit the vard of the lay in transit due to the necessity of such shipments many of which are regulated by competition, are 
10S Rastern Lumber Company today doubtless his first passing through congested terminals. Another reason favorable. The greater part of the lumber shipped 
led impression would be the tremendous waste of time for securing a foothold in the cast came from a more from Tonawanda goes forward on a 10-cent rate, or 
ill which the grading and storing of each quality of thorough understanding of the wants of consumers incurs a smaller charge for transportation, and the 
ime lumber by itself involves. Upon realizing fully the — supplied wholly or in part by distributers at the foot facilities of the railroad companies for reaching this 
\t nature of the work now earried on by the distributers — of the lake. great lumber shipping point are unsurpassed. 
er in the east he would understand the tremendous With these ideas in view an offer was made for , 
ind changes which have taken place within the last twenty the property and business of the Eastern Lumber Taking an Inventory. 
five vears. In the old days white pine was lumber Company at Tonawanda, N. Y., which proved satis When property of the magnitude of that standing 
ind and a piece contained so many feet. Today a piece factory to the former owners and was accepted, in the name of the Eastern Lumber Company, of 
un of white pine belongs to a certain grade and instead of : Tonawanda, N. Y., changes hands it is usual to make an 
tt heing computed in feet the extension is in dollars and Tonawanda Yard s Lamber Reservelr. inventory covering the assets. A copy of such inventory 
rt cents. Into the reservoir at Tonawanda are being poured might be here introduced, but it would prove dry 
rt quantities of white pine stock of all kinds sufficient and uninteresting to a majority of the readers of 


Cultivating a Fertile Field. 


Within the last few vears those interested in the 
manufacture of lumber at) Cloquet) have cultivated 
the eastern trade. Vast quantities of lumber have 


heen shipped by rail and boat to eastern consumers 


to meet the demand of the trade during the period 
when supplies by lake are cut off on account of ice 
blocked harbors. This accumulation of stock at Tona 
wanda will enable the Eastern Lumber Company to 


carry on its work of supplying the white -pine re 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is well, however, to 
dwell somewhat at length upon the facilities of this 
company for handling white pine and hardwood lum- 
ber in quantities. 


First in order is the vard site itself. Tonawanda is 
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WITH REFERENCE TO RECEIVING DOCK, AND GIVING A GLIMPSE OF THE PLANING MILL ON THE RIGHT. 
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built flat 
water level. 


on ground four to six feet higher than the 
The rise from the river banks is gradual 


and the banks themselves are of the right hight to 


give an ideal elevation to the docks. This makes 
possible the loading and unloading of lumber at a 
minimum cost, and the expense of carting stock 


from the dock pile is light because no grades are en- 
countered in moving lumber in any direction. 
The Yard. 

The yard of the Eastern Lumber Company occupies 
thirty-five acres the bank Ellicott 
There is room on the yard and in the sheds 
for storing 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of lumber. 


on north of 


ereek. 


The alleys in the yards are sixteen feet wide. There 
are thirty-two of them, twenty-four of which are 475 
feet long and eight 300 feet 

1,500 feet long 
giving the company about 2% miles of alley room for 
The earted about the 
yard on trucks, of which the company owns 265. Nine 
horses are used in drawing the trucks from point to 
the extensive, 


long. In addition a 


shipping alley has been provided, 


piling and loading. lumber is 


point of variously intersected yard, 











A Lighter Light. 


All of 


are kept in 


the alleys are covered with planking and 


excellent condition. The fire protection 


throughout the yard is ample to meet all emergencies. 
Dock Room. 


The yard of the Eastern Lumber Company is located 
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the 
lighters, 


Ellicott creek about a mile from 


the 


on 


river and lumber is transferred by 
stated. 
of 


lumber. 


which will 175,000 
feet 


unloading dock or 


accommodate about 
The boats are’ ninety-eight 
feet The 


where the lighters discharge their cargoes forms t] 


seventeen wide, 
western line of the vard and is eighty feet wide a 
about a quarter of a mile long, 

A small charge for towing is the only outside ¢ 
pense incurred, the lumber being handled by the yar 


and unloading crews regularly employed by the Eas 


ern Lumber Company. 
The Planing Mill. 
The Eastern Lumber Company owns and operat 


the largest planing mill at the foot of navigation. 

is difficult to express in feet the capacity of this pla 
Kleven planing machines are i 
Connell & 


used in it, 
Hovt 


machines are 


eight of 1 
Dengler two 
All of 


facing four sides with one run through the planer ar 


type, and one Gi 


Cove, these 


adaptable for s 


accommodate timbers ranging from 8 inches up to 








1907 


Niagar: 
a 
The company owns eighteen canal boats, eac! 

feet of 
long an 


whart 








Equipment Employed 


in Handling Lumber From Dock on Ellicott Creek to Pile on Yard of the Eastern 





Lumber Company. 
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A TONAWANDA SCENE OF LUMBER 





DISEMBARKMENT—TRANSFERRING AND GRADING WHITE PINE 


LUMBER COMPANY, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


ON THE DOCK OF THE EASTERN 
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inches square. There are a number of molding 
machines, one hand resaw, one siding saw, two rip 
suws, one gang rip saw, cutoff saws, end matchers, 
shingle saws, edgers, shingle shapers and a complete 
blower system for carrying away shavings and trim 
Power is furnished by a 500-horsepower West 


Westinghouse electric 


mings. 
inghouse Corliss engine. A 
dynamo served by a Wilson & Wilson engine fur- 
nishes the yard and office with electric light. 

\t the power plant also has been installed a pump 
with a capacity of 500 gallons a minute which provides 
the necessary protection to stocks on the yard and the 
buildings. The planing mill is equipped with all 
necessary apparatus for grinding knives and saws so 
as to keep the equipment in first class condition. 

The surplus shavings and refuse from the turning 
machinery are sold locally for fuel and other purposes. 
Storage Sheds. 

acilities for storing high grade lumber and dressed 
stock under cover have also been provided. Four 
sheds are deemed. sufficient for this purpose. The 
kind of stock carried in each is indicated by the 
nume which has been given it. The siding shed is 
0x150 feet and usually contains 1,000,000 feet of 
white pine siding. The rough lumber shed is 50x160 
feet; the dressed lumber shed is 75x300 feet and the 
maple flooring shed 50x300 feet. 

In addition to the sheds which assist the operators 
in caring for their products a dry kiln with a daily 
capaeity of 100,000 feet has been provided for season 
ing the lumber used in the manufacture of flooring 
and to enable the company to make quick shipment 
of any stock which may not have air dried sufficiently 
to be in perfeet condition. 

Three dry kilns are used, the combined daily capae 


ity of whieh is 100,000 feet, as stated. 
Stocks Carried. 


‘*Evervthing in White Pine’? about sums up the 














Office of Eastern Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
From Across Ellicott Creek. 


bulk of the stock carried by the Eastern Lumber 
Company. There are, of course, other products, such 
as lath, shingles, including white cedar dimension 
shingles, pickets and the very important item of hard- 
wood flooring of practically all kinds. The flooring is 
manufactured in the mill, which has an annual capac 
ity of about 5,000,000 feet. All of the flooring is end 
matched; a great deal of it bored and bundled in the 
usual manner of handling modern products. 

In addition to the 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet of 
white pine carried in stock at all times and the shin- 
gles, lath and pickets the Eastern Lumber Company 
also has a stock of about 5,000,000 feet of hardwoods, 
including oak, maple, birch, beech, elm and other im- 
portant items in demand. 


Handling Lumber at Tonawanda. 


On the arrival of a cargo of lumber consigned to 


the Eastern Lumber Company at Tonawanda the 
hoat is met by lighters owned by the Eastern Lum- 


her Company on to which the lumber is loaded, As 


soon us the capacity of the three or four lighters has 
been filled they are towed up Ellicott creek to the 
dock of the Eastern Lumber Company and the lumber 
is rapidly transferred to the piling ground. 

As the lighters reach the dock their cargoes are 
assorted. After being graded the lumber is loaded 
on to the carts used in hauling it from point to point 
on the yard and is put into piles, 

Shed room has been provided for protecting the 
better qualities of lumber. 


Manifold Advantages. 


Filling orders expeditiously and satisfactorily not 
always is optional with the wholesale dealer. The car 
supply and the rapidity with which traffic is handled 
have more to do with .the ability to furnish lumber 
promptly than have the good will or intent of the ship- 
per. Those dependent upon the facilities of one railroad, 
or even two, frequently find it impossible during the 
busy season to secure all the cars needed or to have 
their shipments go through to destinations in good 
time. When competition for the business exists and 
a shipper has the choice of half a dozen lines the 
service given is much better and the shipper has an 
advantage which is not to be valued lightly. 


Shipping Facilities. 


The more important of the railroads include the 
following: Erie, Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
New York Central lines. These, with their southern 
and eastern connections, provide facilities for reach- 
ing every city and hamlet where lumber can be 
shipped from Tonawanda on a competitive basis. In 
1906 these railroads had equipment aggregating 9,207 
locomotives and 401,901 freight cars. 


Rail Connections. 


The Eastern Lumber Company has access to the 
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facilities of the six railroads named. It has direct 
connection with the New York Central and Erie roads 
and the Erie canal, Considerable lumber goes forward 
by eanal and it is possible, of course, to ship white 
pine originating in Choquet from Duluth to New York 
entirely by water, The canal also is an important fae 





tor in the business of this company, as a great deal 


of lumber is shipped to intermediate points in canal 























boat loads of 100,000 to 200,000 feet. 
A Unique Distinction. 

Not only is Tonawanda at the foot of the lakes 
but it is the terminus for thousands of carloads of : 
merchandise shipped from the large cities of the j 
east to points on the great lakes. The cars used : 
to carry such goods to points of transshipment ar : 
available for reloading with lumber for the return i 
haul. All of these cars must be returned to the orig q 
inating lines and naturally the railroads are anxious 
to secure loads for them. 

OFFICIAL PERSONNEL. 

H. C. Hornby, president of the Eastern Lumber 
Company, is introduced to the, wide circle of AMERICA 
LUMBERMAN readers on the first page of this issue. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, vice president of the compan) 
is so well known to the trade as scarcely to need ar 
introduction. The secretary of the company is Hugo 
Schlenk. 

The affairs of the Eastern Lumber Company are 
under the immediate supervision of George F, Hawley 
Mr. Hawley has had a somewhat wide experience 
the trade. He was born in Roy Sippi, Wis., May 4 
ISTO. In IS9S8 he secured offiee work with the Seanlor 
Gipson Lumber Company, at Minneapolis. In 1904 a1 


1905 he was located at Duluth with the Brooks-Sean! 

Lumber Company, as timber buyer for that concer 
In the fall of 1905 he made a tour of the southeastern 
pine section, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, looking 
into the turpentine business, and later applied the 


knowledge thus secured to the business of the Brook 








Seanlon Lumber Company at Kentwood, La. He also \i 

looked after the logging work carried on by this cor Q 

cern, remaining at Kentwood until April, 1907, whe: 3 

he went to Tonawanda to take charge of the Easter q 

Cloquet White Pine After Its Journey From Forest to Distributing Point, Selected Haphazard From Run amber Company. > 
of Stock of the Eastern Lumber Company. He became acquainted with Mr. Hornby a short time ; 

prior to going to Tonawanda, having been suggested | ; 
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THE PROCESS OF UNLOADING A LIGHTER MOORED AT THE DOCKS OF THE EASTERN LUMBER COMPANY, TONAWANDA, N. Y. i 
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George F. Lindsay as a suitable man 
to look after the’ affairs of the 
newly acquired Eastern Lumber 
Company = at Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The Sales Manager. 


The sales department of the East- 
ern Lumber Company is presided 
over by Cornelius Crowley, born 
August 10, 1861, at Dubuque, lowa. 
Mr. Crowley began his lumber career 
as tallyman with the Dubuque Lum 
ber Company in 1879, remaining 
with that concern until 1883, when 
he went to Minneapolis. He was 
with the John §S. Martin Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, as scaler 
and yard foreman for two years, 
ISS3 to 1885. His next employment 
was with Hall & Ducey as yard fore 
man in summer, and in winter as 
superintendent of logging opera 
tions. He terminated his connec 
tion with that concern in 1891, From 
1S91 until 1897 he was employed by 
the KE. W. Backus Lumber Company, 
of Minneapolis, the latter part of 
his employment being in the capacity 
of traveling salesman, 

In 1897 he started in with the 
Northern Lumber Company at 


Cloquet as traveling salesman, being 





WHITE PINE SUPPLIES AND METHODS OF PILING ARE 
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assigned to the Missouri river and 
Minneapolis districts, and was so 
employed until he went to Tona- 
wanda this spring, 


The Office Manager. 


Affairs in the office are presided 
over by Edward W. Betts, a native 
son, born at Tonawanda January 1, 
1858. He was the first man on the 
job when the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany was organized, May 1, 1886. 
He has proven efficient and capable 
and is an important asset of the 
Eastern Lumber Company. He was 
married in 1882. 


The Yard Foreman. 


Out in the yard Frank I. Dietrich 
nolds sway as yard foreman. He is 
a native of Germany, born in Berlin 
October 9, 1864. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1883. After giving farming a 
trial he turned his attention to other 
work and started in with the East- 
ern Lumber Company as laborer, In 
1884 he was given the position of 
vard foreman, which position he still 
holds. He has full charge of all the 
work at the yard, including the 


receiving and shipping. 










VIVIDLY PORTRAYED IN THESE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Planing Mill of the Eastern Lumber Company, the Largest in Operation at the Tonawandas. 


Planing Mill Superintendent. 

Fred Hammann, the planing mill foreman, was born 
at Tonawanda November 14, 1868. He worked in the 
planing mill run by House & Evans when 14 years old. 
In 1885 he became an employee of A. West & Son, of 
North Tonawanda, as fireman. For seven years he 
had charge cf the planing mill machinery of Corkins & 
Co. and left that position in 1892 to take charge of 
the machinery of the planing mill operated by the 
Eastern Lumber Company. In 1895 he was made fore- 
man, which position he has held continuously since. 
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Traveling Salesmen. 
At this time three traveling salesmen are employed 
by the Eastern Lumber Company. 

R. V. Gibson, with headquarters at Newark, N. J., 
26 Mount Prospect place, represents the company in 
the extreme east. 

Central New York territory is covered by F. M. 
Betts, with headquarters at Tonawanda. 


Western New York and Pennsylvania are the terri- 


tory of J. M. Conrad, with headquarters also at Tona 
wanda. 








Magnitude of Business. 





During the shipping season the mills at C] 
forward to the Tonawanda yard each week al 
1,500,000 feet of stock. This lumber is” caret 
inspected at the receiving end and put on the 
or into the sheds, The summer season is know: 
the period for stocking up, more lumber being 
ceived than shipped. It is intended to have supp 
at the close of navigation of 18,000,000 to 20,000, ‘ 
feet. This quantity it is thought will be sufficient t 


satisfy the winter and early spring requirements 
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THIS BANK OF DRESSING AND 


MATCHING MACHINES CONVEYS AN IDEA OF THE CAPACITY OF THE PLANT. 
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Dry Lumber Shed in Which Are Stored the Finished Products of the Planing Mills—Fortified for Rush Orders. 


stomers served through the great Tonawanda plant. 
A White Pine Stronghold. 


hor many years the Tonawandas have ranked high 


nong the wholesale white pine markets on the great 
(Os Chicago maintained its) preéminence among 

white pine distributers, but within the last few 
ears has yielded) precedence to the Tonawandas, 


from which market now is” bei distributed more 


ig 
pine lumber than from any other point where 
ks are concentrated 
Tonawanda lumber trade has been developed by 
esale concerns whose names are household words 
the east The importance of the wholesaler as a 
cessary part of the lumber business never was more 
demonstrated than by the history of the East 
Lumber Company and the part it has played in 
ilding up a great market from which consumers 
secure anything they desire in white pine o1 
rdwoods. 
A Natural Point for Concentration. 


‘Where rails and water meet’? has been so ex 





tensively advertised that the point so designated is 
familiar to everyone versed in lumber affairs. 
Lumber made Tonawanda the great commercial dis 
trict it now is and lumber indefinitely will keep the 
name of the Tonawandas before the lumber consum- 
ing public of the eastern and northern central states. 
This market lies at the foot of navigation much nearer 
to the centers of consumption than any other market 
which can be reached by lake from the west. 


A Summary of Advantages. 


Pioneers in the lumber trade at Tonawanda were 
quick to recognize the exceptional advantages this 
point afforded and to profit by them. The natural 
layout is favorable to the expeditious and economical 
handling of bulk commodities, in which classification 
lumber takes first rank. It, therefore, was only 
natural for the lumbermen to preémpt the location 
as a point from which to distribute their products. 

The site was selected because of natural advantages 
favoring the handling of lumber at a minimum cost; 
hbeeause it was near to the great cities of the east, 





A 


‘LOOK IN’’ AT THE STOCK OF FINISHED FLOORING IN ONE OF THE GREAT STORAGE 


where large quantities of lumber are used; because 
it was at the foot of navigation and it was not pos- 
sible to carry lumber farther east by vessel, save 
through the Erie canal, and for the further reason 
that these manifold advantages operated to make it 
a permanent market. 


A Natural Dry Kiln. 

Tonawanda is located on Niagara river, between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. When there is not 
enough breeze to stir a leaf a few miles away from 
Niagara river there is a current of air following this 
body of water. The location lias been likened to a 
chimney with a natural draft in one direction or 
another which proves an effective agent in curing 
the lumber in a natural and inexpensive way. An- 
other very important matter to be considered is that 
Tonawanda is located away from the dust, grime and 
smoke of the city and the lumber does not blacken 
or stain while on the yard. 

In speaking of this superiority over other points of 
concentration an old time lumberman of the Tona- 
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SHEDS OF THE EASTERN LUMBER COMPANY. 
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An Unloading Scene on the Yard of the Eastern Lumber Company. 


wandas recently said: ‘‘The Niagara river forms a 
veritable flue and gives a natural draft between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario. This draft is of great assist- 
ance to the lumbermen because it dries the lumber 
cleanly and thoroughly. The winds from the west 
follow the water courses between the lakes and not 
being Jaden with cinders, coal smoke and gases the 
lumber does not depreciate in value when on the 
yards.’’ 
Permanency of White Pine. 


White pine forms the bulk of the lumber shipped 
into and out of the Tonawanda markets each year. 
The Eastern Lumber Company, in addition to its 
white pine and shingle stocks, also carries hardwood 
flooring manufactured at its own mill and other hard 
wood lumber, both northern and southern varieties. 

The statement has been made so often that the 
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‘“‘TAKE A LOOK DOWN THE CENTER OF 


white pine supply has been exhausted that it is well 
999 


remark ‘* ’Taint so! 
While the output of white pine has decreased very 


to arise oceasionally and 
greatly within the last few years the importance of 
this wood as a component element of the lumber 
supply of the country has been more greatly over 
shadowed by the vast gain of production in other 
kinds of lumber than by the falling off in its produe 
tion. In 1905 white pine constituted about 15 per 
cent of the total lumber products of the country, the 
output having been 5,253,846,000 feet. In 1906 a prod 
uet of 4,592,719,000 feet was reported the output of 
this kind of wood, being the third largest, giving 
precedence only to yellow pine and douglas fir. 
Permanency of the Cloquet Supply. 
Recently the manager of one of the Cloquet lum- 


ber companies was asked how iong the timber owned 


by his concern would keep the mill supplied with 
logs. He replied: ‘‘I have no idea.’’? This answer 
he explained on the ground that hundreds of millions 
of feet of timber in northern Minnesota, which could 
he brought to the Cloquet mills to manufacture, were 
owned by the state,’ by small holders or was to be 
found on the reserves. Continuing he said: ‘‘We will 
get some of that timber, but a part will go to othe 
mills. The life of the Cloquet mills depends to some 
extent upon the quantity of outside timber that is 
bought. I don’t know how much we will be able to 
buy.’’ 

The life of the ¢ loquet mills may be placed at ten, 
twelve or fifteen years, but any of these estimates 
might be far below or far above the aetual period 
of their consecutive operation, The history of othe: 
manufacturing plants shows that many mills which 
have been given a 3-year lease on life at the out 
side were, five years after the expiration of the 
allotted time, cutting as much lumber as when the 


propheey was made. 

















“Water for the Thirsty’’—This Youthful Water Boy Has 
Passed His Ejightieth Birthday. 





THE CEILING AND DRESSED STOCK SHED; IT WILL LOCATE SUPPLIES FOR YOU.’’ 
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Permanency. 
With respect to the permanency of the supply of 
vhite pine stock of the Eastern Lumber Company it 
well to consider this factor: The facilities and 





rood will of a business organization like the East- 
rn Lumber Company are very valuable. Where such 
property is taken over with a view of using it for 
the purpose of marketing the cutput of certain fae 
tories it should be evident even to the superficial that 
the factories have a lease on life of sufficient dura 


tion to justify the heavy investment, 








Permanency of Tonawanda as a Lumber Distributing 
Market. 


The future of Tonawanda market is assured be 


cause of two unsurpassed advantages. Lumber can 
be concentrated at this point from any source of 
supply tributary to the great natural waterways of 
the north. It can be handled at a lower cost than at 
iny other point in the east and from this vantage 
vround it is possible to reach all the great centers of 
making the handling 


sumption at low rates, 
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From Truck to Pile. 
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Handling Lumber Quickly and Economically. 


charge the lowest possible under the circumstances. 

In acquiring the property and business of the East 
ern Lumber Company at Tonawanda the new owners 
secured an instrument ready for use. Every facility 
needed in conducting a big distributing business such 
as that carried on by the Eastern Lumber Company 
had been provided and was in condition to use. Sales 
agents, traveling salesmen, yard and planing mill crews 
and the office force were taken over as a part of the 
assets of the company. Many of these men, as stated 
in the personal data given, have been with the Eastern 
Lumber Company for years and are thoroughly versed 


in all the various details of the work. 


Truly Representative. 


This article portrays the present day method of log 


ving, driving, 


milling, transporting and wholesaling 


white pine products. The companies of whose operations 


details are given form one of the largest as well as one 
of the most complete manufacturing and distributing 
interests in the white pine field of the north. 

Their timber holdings, logging facilities, mill equip- 
ment and natural transportation advantages are unsur- 
passed in the great lake lumber manufacturing district. 
Operations of these four great lumber concerns cover the 
field from the time the trees are felled in the great 
white pine forests of northern Minnesota, the transpor- 
tation by water or rail from forest to mill, the manu 
facture and care of the stock during the time it is held 
for seasoning on the yards, the loading and transporta- 
tion from mills to destination by rail or the loading of 
lake lumber carriers for transfer to the greatest white 


pine distributing market on the continent—the yard of 


the Eastern Lumber Company, at Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE SIDING SHED REVEALS GENEROUS SUPPLIES OF HIGH GRADE STOCKS. 
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plied to the consumer. The interests identified with this 

mammoth industrial undertaking have perfected their 

facilities so that today they are in position to supply 
the lumber needs of every consumer of white pine in i 
the country. ; ; 

A Word to White Pine Users. 

Through the Eastern Lumber Company Cloquet white 

pine finds its way into the hands of the eastern consumer 

This merely is one avenue through which the immens« 
produet of the Cloquet mills moves from point of manu 
. 

















All Grades, Designs and Varieties of Shingles Carried in Stock. A Pioneer Employee of the Eastern Lumber Company 


Now Enjoying a Well Earned Pension. 





Throughout this detailed story is illustrated in such gather up and conserve excess moisture during periods of — facture to consuming trade of the eastern, central 
manner as to show the employees of the companies in heavy precipitation and to hold it in reserve until re middle western states. 


action. Whether the picture illustrates an exciting quired for some useful purpose. The lumber reservoir Anything and everything in white pine ean be 
moment on the river drives or the more prosaic task of | owned by the Eastern Lumber Company at Tonawanda cured at the ‘‘Home of White Pine’’ 


and the three 
piling lumber on the yard at Tonawanda, the reader is during the season of navigation gathers in a heavy stock 


great railroads whose tracks reach the mills have s 


brought face to face with some phase of the process by of white pine and hardwood lumber of all descriptions ficient equipment to furnish promptly all that on 
which white pine lumber is produced to satisfy the re- which is thoroughly dried on the yard, in the shed or be needed to move stocks with the smallest possibl 
quirements of the trade. by means of the dry kilns which have been provided in — of time. ; 
‘ order to facilitate and perfect the curing of lumber The permanency of these manufacturing institut 
Strategic Value of the Yards at Tonawanda. ' i aa om : : : mre 
handled by this company. The company has every and the high grade of white pine timber secured in t 
The yard of the Eastern Lumber Company has been facility for handling orders quickly and satisfactorily. forests of northern Minnesota are points of advant 
likened unto a reservoir. This characterization is a most These great organizations cover every phase of the which should not be overlooked by those who cont 


appropriate one. The function of the reservoir is to process by which forest products are produced and sup- — plate the use of such stock. 
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‘‘LAST SCENE OF ALL,’’ DRESSED AND READY FOR THE FINAL JOURNEY TO THE HANDS OF THE BUILDER. 
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AMERICAN BRAINS AND BRAWN.—(Continued from First Page.) 


cured employment wherever it was obtainable, a truly 
American trait of adapting himself to whatever came 
to hand. 

Disposition, it is said, is inherited. Character is 
molded, and the molding process must take place dur- 
ing the time when the material is pliable. In 1868 
death robbed this family of the mother. Shortly after 
the bereavement John Hornby married his former 
wife’s sister, Mrs. Alice Norton. Caricaturists pic- 
ture the stepmother as a monster, but in real life more 
often she is an angel of light and a blessing not dis- 
guised. Speaking of his stepmother, Mr. Hornby re- 
cently said that he owed a great deal to her for her 
patience and tact in helping him to curb and control 
a hasty and unruly temper. ‘‘In my ease,’’ he said, 
‘‘not only did my stepmother take the same interest 
in me that she would have in children of her own but 
possibly more than any mother would for her own 


»? 


son, If there be consolation in having assisted an- 


other to start aright and to keep aright, that satisfac- 
tion must be the part of Mrs. Alice Hornby, who is still 
living at Davenport, lowa. She is now about 75 years 
of age and rich in friends and the love and respect of 
her stepson, Henry Crook Hornby. 

Under this wise tutelage Mr. Hornby passed tne 
formative years of his youth. He was instructed not 
only to aet honestly but to think honestly. This may 
uppear trite and commonplace but right thinking is 
the foundation of all right actions. 

The early history of Davenport is that of a saw mill 
town. Nearly everyone was in some manner con- 
nected with the lumber business. A saw mill enter- 
prise was launched in 1871 by John Hornby and others, 
the firm being known as Price & Hornby; later it was 
Price, Hornby & Kehoe, and later still it was known 
us Hornby & Cable. During the career of this enter- 
prise the Hornby was John Hornby, father of H. C. 
John Hornby was the senior member of the firm of 
Hornby & Cable at the time of his death in 1879. 
\round a saw mill is always opportunity for a sturdy 
vouth to find something to do. During vacations and 
after school Henry C. Hornby worked around the wood 
vard and shingle mill. In 1883, after graduating from 
the high school, he worked for M. R. Parkhurst, a 
grocer of Davenport, Iowa, as delivery man. Later in 
the year he secured a berth as bill clerk with Renwick, 
Shaw & Crossett, which was his first regular connec- 
tion with the lumber business. In some capacity Mr. 
Hornby has been almost continuously identified with 
the companies owned by these interests. 

The saw mill operations of Renwick, Shaw & Cros- 
sett shut down permanently in the fall of 1883. The 
uctivity of these people was transferred to the north, 
where a foothold was secured at Cloquet, Minn., by 
purchasing the property of the Knife Falls Lumber 
Company at that point. The Knife Falls Lumber Com- 
puny was succeeded in 1883 by the Renwick, Shaw & 
Crossett Lumber Company. In 1884 Mr. Hornby was 
transferred to Cloquet, where he served the new organ- 
ization in various capacities, working on the yard and 

s timekeeper in the mill. In February, 1886, an op- 
portunity to secure a better position with W. J. Young 
« Co., of Clinton, Iowa, presented itself and was ac- 
cepted. With this firm he was successively bill clerk, 
shipping clerk and cashier during the two years he 
remained with it. In March, 1888, he returned to Clo- 
quet as yard superintendent. During his absence the 
iame of the company had been changed to the Cloquet 
lumber Company, its present title, this company hav- 

ny sueceeded the Renwick, Shaw & Crossett Lumber 

mpany. Starting in as yard superintendent in April, 
ISSS, he has been with this giant among the Cloquet 
pcerators ever since. In 1897, nine years after his re- 
turn, he was made assistant general manager. Shortly 
alter this title was acquired he was in effect general 
manager, because that position was occupied by Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser, who, owing to the demands upon his 
‘ime from his various lumber enterprises, was unable 
to attend to the detailed business in connection with 
the Cloquet Lumber Company. In 1893 he acquired his 
first stock in the Cloquet Lumber Company; in 1904 
le was made a director, and in 1906 general manager. 

(his in brief is a history of staying at one thing, of 
Studying the situation, of doing everything intrusted 
to one a little bit more painstakingly and producing a 
little bit better results than before had been achieved. 
(he progress from yard superintendent to general man- 
ager of a company operating, two mills with a daily 
capacity of probably 300,000 feet or more is by no 
means a small success. In addition to attending to the 
affairs of the Cloquet Lumber Company Mr. Hornby 
has devoted a great deal of his time to the so ealled sub- 
sidiary organizations—the commissary, the railroad, 
log driving and other branches of the business auxiliary 
to the main operation. 

At present he is general manager of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company; president and treasurer of the East- 
ern Lumber Company at Tonawanda, N. Y.; president 
of the Cloquet Tie & Post Company, and treasurer of 
the Inland Lumber & Timber Company. The last 
hamed concern is a timber owning company with hold- 
Ings of white and yellow pine in the Inland Empire. 
Its headquarters are at Spokane, Wash. Aside from 
the lumber organizations named Mr. Hornby is presi- 
dent of the Cloquet Electric Company, which supplies 
light to the residents and municipality of Cloquet, and 


he has some official position with all the subsidiary 
concerns of the Cloquet Lumber Company. He also is 
a director of the First National bank of Cloquet, 
Minn. 

Of late years a very considerable part of the lumber 
product of Cloquet has been shipped by rail to eastern 
points of consumption. The increase in the demand 
from this direction and the call for white pine to 
satisfy the needs of lumber consumers in the east have 
centered attention on that trade. It is not the most 
convenient thing in the world to conduct a lumber 
business satisfactorily when the sales office is located a 
thousand miles or more from the territory into which 
the product moves. With a view of facilitating 
handling this business in the east it was decided early 
this year to buy a distributing yard, and naturally this 
choice centered at Tonawanda, where lake and rail 
navigation meet. The yard, stocks and good will of 
the Eastern Lumber Company were taken over eariy 
this year, the details of the transaction, however, not 
having been concluded until May 1, last. It was 
figured that Tonawanda, at the foot of Lake Erie and 
the head of the Erie canal, was the natural and logical 
place of establishing a yard where could be accumu- 
lated during the shipping season stocks with which the 
trade could be supplied during the winter and spring 
months. 

Inasmuch as considerable space is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the Tonawanda yard elsewhere in this 
issue it probably is not necessary to go into details 
relative to its affairs at this time. The mills of the 
Cloquet Lumber Company, a part of whose product is 
to be handled by the Eastern Lumber Company, now 
are shipping about 1,500,000 feet a week, with the in- 
tention of putting in a complete assortment so that the 
demands of the trade can be satisfied promptly and 
orders for all kinds of white pine lumber handled to 
advantage. The officers of this company are: H. C. 
Hornby, president and treasurer; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, 
vice president, and Hugo Schlenk, secretary. 

The Cloquet Tie & Post Company was organized in 
1901. The officers are: H. C. Hornby, president; R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser, vice president, and H. M. Dixon, secre- 
tary and treasurer. This company handles annually 
about 400,000 ties, 1,000,000 cedar posts and 15,000 
cords of pulpwood. 

Mr. Hornby never would serve as a model of the 
selfmade man who is proud of the job. He is a quiet, 
unobtrusive gentleman, given to minding his own af- 
fairs, for which work he is fully equipped. He takes 
a deep interest in everything pertaining to the trade 
and has his hands full in looking after the affairs of 
the Cloquet Lumber Company, which include all details 
of the work from the time the logging crews are sent 
into the woods until the lumber is shipped to buyers. 

He married, February 28, 1893, Miss Isabel McNaugh- 
ton, at Hillsboro, N. D. They have three children, 
Alice Winifred, 11 years of age; Helen Dorothy, 8 
years of age, and Barbara, 2 years old. 

While not affiliated with any church, he is a regular 
attendant at the Presbyterian church at Cloquet, of 
which he is a trustee. He is a Mason and a Woodman 
of the World, but not very much of a lodge man, as 
that requires more time than he has been able to de- 
vote to the fraternities. He is a member of the Kitchi 
Gammi Club, of Duluth. 

He is something of a philosopher in his own way; 
he does everything in his own way. For example, he 
at one time was president of «the village council of 
Cloquet, and he said that one term pretty well satisfied 
his political aspirations. He said: ‘‘I am a republican 
with occasional doubts.’’ 

Mr. Hornby lives at Cloquet with his family and his 
home is in keeping witu his life. It is a home, not a 
palace or a residence or a place to spend a night. He 
and his wife have that similarity of disposition which 
amalgamates and produces a home which searcely may 
be said to have a counterpart in any other country. 
It is distinctly American, just as Henry Crook Hornby, 
of English parentage, is an American—the best type 
we have. 





HIS REPRESENTATIONS UNSATISFACTORY. 


A: man introducing himself as Victor Tangblade lately 
called on the American Lumber Company, in the Man- 
hattan building, 315 Dearborn street, this city, claiming 
to be the authorized agent of a Mr. Willmars, of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. He proposed to A. W. Haines, sales 
manager for the American Lumber Company,- to buy a 
quantity of lumber on Mr. Willmars’ aecount, presum- 
ably for export to Denmark. He gave as references 
Skoglund & Goranson, expressmen, at 198 Oak street, 
this city, and L. H. Dorman, division freight agent of 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad at Memphis, Tenn. 
He also showed a eablegram from the Nationalbanken, 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, saying that that institution 
would guarantee any purchases he might make. 

When Mr. Goranson was seen in regard to Tangblade 
he (Goranson) said he did not have a high opinion of 
that individual. Mr. Haines also addressed an inquiry 
to the Copenhagen bank named and received the reply 
that the officers of the bank knew nothing about Tang- 
blade or his backer, Mr. Willmars; neither had they 
sent any cable , as Tangblade alleged, guaranteeing 
payment for the lumber that he proposed to purchase. 
Of course that was sufficient to stifle Mr. Tangblade so 
far as his deal with the American Lumber Company was 
concerned and he moved on, presumably in search of 
greener pastures. In order to help him along the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has given him this free-advertising. 


ADDRESS OF AUSTIN E. GRIFFITH. 
(Concluded from page 52.) 


damage or injury caused by any connecting carrier. The ef- 
fect of this section was no doubt presented to the commis- 
sion in the rendition of the decision in the Texas stock case. 
This amendment was undoubtedly intended to set at rest 
in federal law the mooted question of the carrier’s liability 
for damage arising off its own line. Upon this point the 
interesting case of Grouch vs. London & Northwestern Rail- 
way Company, 14 C. B. 255, decided in 1854, is called to 
your attention as shippers. This was an action in which 
damage was recovered for defendants’ refusal to accept 
goods as a common carrier for transportation from London 
to Sheffield and from London to Glasgow. Defendants’ line 
toward Sheffield terminated at Rugby and toward Glasgow 
at Preston. On the part of defendants it was urged that 
the duty of carriage did not extend beyond its own line to 
Rugby or Preston respectively and certainly not beyond the 
realm of England, by whose law the duty of carriage was 
imposed. This case declares the duty at common law of 
the carrier to receive, carry and safely deliver, arises from 
the law of the state where the transportation originates 
and follows the carrier beyond the limits of its own line 
and through other jurisdictions until performance is com- 
plete. The above and other cases adjudge it the carrier's 
duty to receive and transport legitimate freight properly 
tendered for shipment from its own to other lines, and 
declare the initial carrier responsible for safe carriage over 
the entire route, and this liability for through carriage is 
now expressly made by this statute, the law governing inter- 
state carriers. 

You are doubtless aware that a uniform bill of lading, 
applicable to this new feature of the statute, which makes 
the initial carrier liable, is being prepared by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and is open alike to the in- 
spection of shippers and carriers before its final adoption 
shall be required. 


Restraint of Proposed Rates. 


Touching the proposed advance in rates, there is not 
much to be said. Many shippers assume that it is within 
the power of the commission to enjoin the taking effect of a 
new rate, which in the opinion of the commission will prove 
to be unjust and unreasonable, but I think it is quite gen- 
erally admitted that the commission is without any in- 
junctive power. In that report the commerce act should 
be amended. You will remember that Mr. Prouty, himself, 
asks for the power of the initiative in railway regulation. 
As the law now stands the commission may indeed investi- 
gate the reasonableness of the proposed new rate either 
upon its own notion or upon a complaint or request filed 
with it, but as a result of such investigation no prohibit- 
ive order would be made. The federal courts have the un- 
doubted power, in order to avoid multiplicity of suits or on 
other. grounds, such as insolvency of the railroad proposing 
to increase its freight rates, to enjoin the taking effect of 
the alleged unreasonable rates. But it is doubtful whether 
the federal court will exercise its restraining power unless 
it be shown that the carrier is or is not likely to be in- 
solvent, since under the construction given to the commerce 
act it is the purpose of that act that the question of rea- 
sonable rates shall in the first instance rest within the 
province, if not exclusive jurisdiction of the commission, 
and because under the law as now amended the commission 
has power not only to annul an unreasonable rate and to 
prescribe a future rate in its place, but to award to the 
party complaining damages or reparation equal to the 
amount of the unjust rate exacted by the carrier from the 
shipper. This condition of the law may not be satisfactory, 
but it appears to be the natural result of two tribunals 
having jurisdiction over this subject matter or of the transi- 
tion going on from one to the other of a portion of this 
jurisdiction. 

To Simplify the Problem. 


Finally, the railway problem would be rendered much 
more simple if both parties to it—the people and the rail- 
roads—approached it in the proper mental attitude. Not- 
withstanding the splendid utterances of the late President 
Spencer and of the admonitions of many prominent rail- 
way officials, I believe the rank and file of those in au- 
thority have acted defiantly toward the will of the people. 
They have done so, no doubt, in good faith because they 
have regarded the interests committed to their care as 
being more private than public, and that, therefore, there 
was no warrant for public interference. Railroad officials, 
I think, probably as a class, have rather kept themselves 
apart from the public and this has caused them, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, to regard the interests of the people in the 
great instrumentalities which they control as of small con- 
sequence, so far as concerned directorv supervision. This 
is a mistake which I think eminent railway men, as a rule, 
are beginning to realize and which will be for the future 
avoided, and their dual position as trustee for the public 
as well as stockholders will be fully recognized. 

Nevertheless this militant and revengeful attitude on the 
part of the railroads to the will of the people as solemnly 
expressed in the law of the land is sometimes unexpectedly 
manifested. For example, at the meeting of the Association 
of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers held last 
month at St. Paul—an association whose active members 
operate 314,795 miles and have in service 2,145,245 cars— 
its committee on car service in its report on reciprocal de- 
murrage makes the following implied threat: “There is a 
large business in sight at the present time for the railroads 
of this country and cars will be furnished in preference for 
shipments to those sections where their misuse is at a 
minimum. Such states where the law encourages mis- 
use by demurrage laws will not receive as large a propor- 
—— of equipment and the communities will in consequence 
suffer.” 

To Restore Public Confidence. 


But at the same meeting, and as clearly indicating the 
right spirit of railroad managers and indeed of shippers and 
of all men toward this problem, there is the address by 
Mr. A. G. Briggs, general attorney of the Chicago Great 
Western. I can not close beiter than by quoting from his 
admirable address of welcome to the delegates of that as- 
sociation : 

“What better way is there to convince the public that 
the railroads and railroad officials are law abiding than for 
every railroad official to obey the law, and to let it be 
known that they are obeying the law? If they obey the 
law and aid in its enforcement, the public will soon come 
to believe that they are obeying it. Why should they not 
obey it? A valid bad law obeyed is better than a bad law 
violated. A bad law obeyed will be amended or repealed 
quicker than a bad law violated. Valid laws, constitutional 
laws, give us protection and other advantages. They also 
exact duties from us. If we hope to enjoy the protection 
of laws, we must expect to perform our duties under them. 
The greater good of railroads and of all men and all cor- 
porations is in maintaining government inviolate, rather 
than in escaping temporarily the effects of a single valid 
law or of several such laws. 

“To restore public confidence the public must also know 
that the railroads intend to deal justly and fairly. How 
can they be convinced of this better than by the railroads 
dealing justly with legislatures, with councils, with officials, 
with individuals? They should do justice in the right spirit, 
not grudgingly, not under the lash. ‘The time is here when 
these partners—the public and the railroads—should deal 
openly and frankly with each other, and the time will come, 
if it-is not with us now, when they must do so.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that our country 
is great, its various interests are great, both sides should 
think largely and deal fairly with each other as the only 
solution of the transportation problem. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Saley in the Inland Empire—Japanese Help and Irrigation in Beet Culture—Lumber Manufacture Amid the Sage Brush—Persons 
and Enterprises of an Idaho Town—Transplantations from the East—Riches in Agriculture, Fruit and Grazing. 


A FINE SOUTHERN IDAHO TOWN. 

On pulling out from our last stopping place I asked 
Secretary Porter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, how far it was to the next halt, and 
he said 379 miles. And how far to the next one? 
More than 500 miles. It is no wonder that this great 
stretch of country is called the Inland Empire, as in 
size it is an empire of itself. Some of the members 
of this association travel more than 1,000 miles to 
attend the meetings, and as far to return. It takes 
interest in retail affairs to d@ this. 

It was 3 o’elock in the morning when the porter 
poked us out of our berths and said we were ap- 
proacbing Nampa, a town that was named after old 
man Nampa. There was no life in one of us. Know- 
ing the way, Porter led off, Barry, Ingraham and my- 
self following in Indian file. Writers have told us 
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PLANT OF THE IDAHO WHITE PINE MILLING COM- 
PANY, NEAR NAMPA, IDA. 


how pure people are toward morning, which is not at 
all singular as there is not enough besum in them to 
be otherwise. Half asleep, as I shuffled along, with 
my overcoat thrown over my shoulder, my faithful 
companion, the little Dutch typewriter, in one hand 
and a grip in the other, it was light enough to see 
that the walks were of cement and that the build- 
ings on every hand were of brick. ‘‘What hotel are 
we steering for?’’ I asked Porter. ‘‘Dewey Palace,’’ 
was the answer. ‘‘Palace!’’? said Ingraham, in 
derision, thinking no doubt that we were to find quar- 
ters in a dugout. A little farther on we registered 
at the desk of a hotel that cost a quarter of a million. 
I will say to any retail dealer who expects to visit 
this country that he will find hotels worthy of the 
name provided he can get his head under the roof 
and is willing to pay the price. To secure accommo- 
dations they must be secured in advance. At this 
hotel I asked for a 10-cent cigar, and was told by the 
pretty gazelle at the stand that they sold no cigars 
at that price. ‘‘There is an excellent one, three for 
fifty,’’ said she. Beer at the bar of the house is sold 
at 15 cents a glass, I am told. These hotels seem to 
have been built for the elite, like myself, who have 
plenty of other men’s money to travel on. 

Around the hotel there is an aggregate of 600 feet 
of wide porch and it was on a section of this that 
a meeting of the lumbermen of the vicinity was held. 
It was an ideal place, for as hot as it is here in the 
sun it is invariably cool in the shade, and when to set 
the ball rolling I made a spiel I was so inspired by 
the scene that I could not in advance tell what the 
harvest might be. Those present were not so moved 
that they jumped off the porch, but two or three times 
the high flag pole in front nodded assent. A dealer 
said that at one time it got so active that it snapped 
like a whip, but I didn’t hear it. Then John W. 
3arry, of Iowa, and George C. Ingraham, of Minne- 
sota, most ably presented the mail order house propo- 
ition, following which a half of a dozen of the Idaho 
fumbermen asked me how the old black cow was 
getting on. 

That afternoon Messrs. Barry and Ingraham pulled 
out for Portland and Secretary Porter for Spokane, 
leaving me alone among strangers. 

This evening there are great black clouds in the 
sky and in many another section of the country if 
the heavens presented a similar appearance the peo- 
ple would hesitate to leave their homes for fear they 
would return in a storm, but here in Idaho they would 
bet you 10 to 1 all day that not an inch of rain will 
fall before October rolls around, and I think they 
would lay even bets that not a drop will fall. Hence 
the dust that rises in a cloud wherever a team goes 
and that settles on the lumber in the yards until the 
lumbermen are vexed of spirit. The spirit of the 
good housewife is also aroused as the dust sifts 
through every crevice and settles on her carpets and 
curtains. Here the man is not considered untidy if 
his shoes are soiled. The dust sifts into your shoes, 
finds its way up the legs of your panties, and when 
at night you roll into the bath tub you are of a color 
that you don’t know whether you are a Jap or your- 
self. Then in the fall comes the rainy season and 
the mud is so sticky that it can be spread on paper 
and used for catching flies. 





What the City and Country Are Destined to Become. 

At the beginning of the century there were not 
more than 500 people in Nampa; now there are not 
far from 5,000. There are excellent schools, churches, 
business blocks and residences which cost up to $10,000 
each. In the vicinity of Nampa are 8,000 acres of 
beets and in the edge of the town a sugar factory 
that cost a million. In this factory 165 hands are 
employed and last year the output was 700 tons. The 
Japs are the little brown gophers that weed the beets; 
a Japanese telling me 500 of his nationality live 
within a radius of five miles. They have a store and 
a hotel, and invariably are well spoken of by the 
citizens. They are quiet and industrious. I stepped 
into a Jap photograph gallery to learn, if I could, 
why my camera was kicking over the traces, and 
the operator, who told me that he had studied photog- 
raphy both in Japan and this country, said I was 
using too open a shutter, a smaller opening in this 
rarified air being required. He talked like a man who 
knew his business and appeared anxious to assist me 
in every way possible, even telling me that should | 
not succeed in my photographie efforts another Jap 
artist in Boise, whose address he gave me, would be 
only too glad to advise me. 

The farmers get $4.50 a ton for their beets at the 
dump, last year the average yield being nineteen 
tons to the acre. As soon as it was learned what 
beets would pay the price of land advanced from 25 
to 40 percent, near the town it now being worth from 
$100 to $300 an acre, and a little distance away from 
$75 to $125. Land in the town is high, corner lots 
50 feet wide being worth from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The condition portrayed, however, is only an ink- 
ling of that which is to come. It is water out here 
that makes the country. You may have read of the 
great Payette-Boise government irrigation project, 
on which will be spent $11,000,000. Three millions of 
this amount will directly benefit this vicinity. <A 
large outfit, comprising several locomotives, many 
teams and men, is working within four miles of the 
town. For these works the government is advertis- 
ing far and wide for men at $2.50 a day of four hours, 
which makes labor in other lines exceedingly scarce. 
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The lumbermen have to pull off their coats and earn 
their salt by the sweat of their brow. This project 
will reclaim nearly 100,000 acres in the country sur- 
rounding Nampa, and the citizen says, ‘‘Get an eye 
on us then!’’ The reservoir will be the second largest 
artificial body of water in the country and will have 
twenty-seven miles of shore line. As it will be from 
twenty to sixty feet deep it can be imagined the vast 
amount of water that will be stored. The farm unit 
has not as yet been fixed, but it is not thought it will 
exceed eighty acres. In fact this is considered a large 
farm, as often it does not exceed twenty or forty 
acres, this amount of land when devoted to beets and 
fruit being as much as the average farmer cares to 
work. When irrigation came in the knell of the large 
ranch was sounded, and I am told that invariably 
the man who has aspired to own the whole earth has 
failed. Unimproved land, that later on can be wat- 
ered, is worth from $20 to $50 an acre, and if so lo- 
cated that it cannot be watered it is hardly worth 
that many cents. 











WAREHOUSE OF THE CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, 
NAMPA, IDA. 


A Nampa dealer said to me: ‘‘When these 100, 
000 acres shall get water and are cut up into farms 
of from ten to eighty acres each imagine the demand 
there will be for lumber.’’ The imagination of a 
man must be as elastic as rubber to comprehend it. 
To avoid repetition I may say here that in this entir 
section of the country practically all the lumber sold 
is Idaho and eastern Oregon white pine, and fir that 
comes from farther toward the coast. 


A SAGE BRUSH SAW MILL. 
From Nampa, a mile and a half away, may be seen 
the smokestacks of the only saw mill I ever hav: 
seen on a sage brush plain. C. L. Robbins, a former 
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cow puncher and more recently a retail lumberman in 
Nampa, is largely interested in this enteprise, and | 
traveled to the plant in his auto that had he not been 
an expert chauf would have turned turtle a half a 
dozen times on the way. Over the inequalities of th 
road we sped, the men on the hind seat bounding up 
like rubber balls. At times it would stagger any but 
the highly intelligent to tell whether we were in an 
auto or a flying machine. 

This outfit belongs to the Idaho White Pine Milling 
Company and the saws will be singing before you wil! 
read this. It is a veryecomplete mill and was 
planned and superintended by W. O. Kuhn. The mil! 
proper is 54x132 feet, the planing mill 50x85 feet, tli 
engine room 28x32, and the boiler house 45x50. Th: 
logs are made into cants by the circular and then run 
through a resaw, nearly the eptire complement ot 
machinery being furnished by the J. A. Fay & Eagan 
Company. The gage of the band resaw is 22, henc 
you may see the intention is to manufacture the logs 
into lumber instead of sawdust. It is expected that 
the refuse that will not be required for fuel will fini 
a local market. The engine is 200-horse, with anothe: 
85-horse with which to drive the planing mill ma 
chinery. The boilers are 300-horse. The frame 
the mill is fir. 

The capacity of the mill will be 100,000 daily ani 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet will be the year!) 
output. The mill will employ forty men. It is 
thought that the product of the mill the present sea 
son will find a local demand, and from what I could 
learn the owners are of the opinion that in succec| 
ing years the output will be wanted in the building 
up of the great territory spoken of above in conn 
tion with the irrigating project. 

In the pond, the water in which comes from tli 
Boise river, are 2,000,000 feet of logs—all Idaho white 
pine—which scale four to the thousand, some of them 
running 900 feet and many from 400 to 600 fect 
These logs are brought in a distance of ninety mili 
sixty by the Payette river and thirty by the Idaho & 
Oregon railway. The company owns from 120,000,00\' 
to 150,000,000 feet of timber, on 16,000,000 acres 0} 
land, bought from the forest reserve. As it looks to 
man with an eye on the future, it is not improbalh!: 
that this may be a mammoth enterprise. 


NAMPA DEALERS AND YARDS. 

1 could not name a town of four yards in whic! 
the dealers are wider awake, and in addition the) 
are men of all around intelligence. You couldn’t look 
them over with a microscope and find a thick skull 
So far as I have observed thick skulled people have 
not come to this country. Like myself, they sta) 
back east. The pushers are out here, mostly yeung 
men who did not have room to swing their arms else 
where. 

I asked Eugene Emerson, proprietor of the Nampa 
Lumber Company, a great many questions and the 
answers were on the tip of his tongue. I told him 
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that all the time I was as dry as a fish in this climate 
and he said everybody here is disposed to drink a 
great deal, I drink quarts of water every day and 
am not satisfied for fifteen minutes on a stretch, yet 
one perspires very little. A fellow’s shoes don’t run 
over with perspiration as they do back toward the 
rising sun, where vaporation is slower. Such a thing 
as a sunstroke is unknown, The thermometer gets up 
to 100, but even in such a heat you can run a foot 
race with safety. In fact it seems to me that 1 have 
been racing much of the time. It is a part of the 
religion of the men here to walk fast and as my legs 
are not longer than telegraph poles I have to scoot 
io keep up. Mr. Barry and I walked miles in Salt 
Lake City and to do our best we were the hind hosses 
when we came under the wire. But when the sun 
sinks to rest the heat of the day is forgotten. You 
go to bed as cool as a cucumber and if you are good 
you sleep the sleep of the just under a blanket. 
Kind nature’s restorer settles down on you and holds 
the eyelids together as though they were glued. 

Instead of hanging his front doors on the edge as 
so many of us do Mr. Emerson hangs his in the 
middle. He was the pioneer in the veneered door 
business here and sells a large number of them, some 
of them as high as $27.50 each. At first blush you 
would not say that a new town of the size of Nampa 
would use many doors of this grade, but it does. 

This dealer began the manufacture of cement 
building blocks two years ago and has _ been 
unable to eatch up with his orders. As many 
us twenty buildings constructed of these blocks 
have gone up. I saw by his ad in a_ Boise 
publication that he sells the Miracle building 
block. He is now erecting a cement block warehouse, 
50x116 feet, two stories and basement, the latter 
used for the block factory. It will be so warm in 
here that he will be able to make the blocks the 
winter through and he hopes in this way to be able to 
overtake his orders, Mr. Emerson estimates the first 
cost of cement structures at about 5 percent above 
frame. Cement brick is also manufactured, several 
building fronts which have gone in being of this 
material, Special blocks for the Carnegie library, 
which is to cost $10,000, are being made. 

In this yard is an unloading deck on which lumber 
is taken from the car and much of which is delivered 
without being put in pile. The demurrage spirit is 
in the air here and this unloading deck saves the pay 
ing of many a dollar. I have said before that I wish 
more dealers would stop and take notice of the un- 
loading deck, so confident am 1] that if the lay of the 
yard will permit it saves money. Beloved, that is 
what we are in the business for, yet those experts 
who go around and tell business men how they can 
clip the wings of their expense accounts IT know 
would conelude that many a lumberman thinks it is 
to his praise and glory to handle his lumber about as 
expensively as he can. Given the railroad track, the 
unloading deck and the single deck shed the dealer 
would have considerable money to have fun with 
which otherwise would help swell his expense account. 

The office of the Nampa Lumber Company is 24x26, 
built of cement block. The single sheds are 200 feet 
in length. A feature that will be added to the busi- 
ness will be the manufacture of iceless refrigerators. 
These eurious devices are needed just now, as there 
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— near being an ice famine. The artificial ice 
pant burned reeently and ice is shipped in for which 
one business man told me he pays $1 a hundred, 


FROM NEBRASKA TO IDAHO. 


At the little meeting on the hotel porch J. G. Con 
cy Stepped up and shook hands. Last fall, in Me- 
i. ae I saw Mr. Conley, who at that time was 
Ne employ of A. Barnett, of that town. That is 
je ~ they go. Employees strike out for themselves 
real ecome bosses. As a tule the capable, ambitious 

»°man 18 not for a long time anchored in the yard 
the nother man. I remember a dealer saying to me 
oe Just as his foreman had learned the business he 
la - and go, and he felt a little grouchy about it. 
Phang oe why he should have such a feeling, how- 
mae ike the young man who has an eye for the 

'n chance, who wants a business of his own and 


who is willing to accept the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship... The young man who has the courage to strike 
out is worth two of those who are satisfied to settle 
down and spend their lives in the employ of others. 
Notwithstanding it may be necessary for shee to start 
in a small way I want my boys to rustle for the world’s 
prizes, which are won only by those who seek them. 

Associated with Mr. Conley is J. R. Baker, who for 
six years was county superintendent of public schools, 
with home in Minden, Neb. He had on his uniform of 
untearable denim, is rushing boards and says he likes 
it. They came here in May last and bought the yard 
of the Central Lumber Company of F. M. Murphy, 
of Salt Lake City. It might not be in good taste for 
me to say that this is the crack yard of the town, but 
I heard another dealer say it. The shingle shed is 
20x115 feet and the warehouse 60x68. 

Offhand I would have said that the piles in this 
vard were anchored to prevent the wind from play- 
ing havoe with the boards, as I had seen a similar 
device in the Dakotas, where the wind always blows 
and sometimes blows so hard that it scatters the boards 
as though they were that number of matches. Here, 
however, I was told by Mr. Conley that the object is 
to prevent the top boards of the piles from warping. 
A strip as long as the pile is wide is laid across either 
end and to this and to the boards below is fastened 
a small iron bar a foot long, with a hook on each end. 
This appliance serves its purpose very well and keeps 
the boards from turning over. 

There is a way, however, to restore this warped 
lumber to its pristine shape. It is the hot sun and the 
dryness of the atmosphere that cause it to warp and 
by the same token moisture will remedy it. One dealer 
has a bin into which, when the rainy season approaches, 
he piles all of his crooked stuff, lets it remain there 
through the winter and the coming spring he says it 
comes out in good shape. 


TRANSPLANTED FROM IOWA. 


i. S. Stone, of the Stone Lumber Company, came 
here last August from Dow City, Iowa, where he had 
charge of a Stewart Lumber Company yard. It isn’t 
every young man who, when starting out for himself, 
wants to tell whose money is back of him. There are 
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even those who would convey the impression that they 
were born with silver spoons in their mouths and con- 
sequently are hoeing their own financial row. Mr. 
Stone, however, does not hesitate to say that to a 
large extent he is handling Stewart money. I am glad 
of it, as knowing the lay of the land I never shall ex- 
pect to hear that Mr. Stone’s exchequer has run dry. 
I don’t want to belittle my business capacity, but at 
this minute I feel that if I should live a million years 
and continue to scribble for $4 a week the Stewart in- 
terest in dollars would overtop mine as now the Rocky 
mountains overtop the plains. 

Naturally, seeing we lived so near one another back 
in lowa, we sat on a pile of lumber and talked until 
our throxts. were dry. Among other things he said 
that 90 percent of all the houses are covered with paper 
on the studding, the siding being rustic. His trade 
territory in cne direction extends twenty-five miles. He 
is the only dealer here who sells coal, and at present 
there is a fuel famine. On his books are 100 orders 
from families who are destitute for something to burn 
except the sage brush they may secure. This famine 
has continued since May. Collections are better than 
in Jowa, with a greater percentage of cash sales. A\l- 
falfa is delivered in town for $8 a ton. Mr. Stone 
is feeding his horses this hay baled and when they go 
to the stable they prefer it to oats. Oats are worth 
$1.25 a hundred. There are no bushels here. Mr. Stone 
tried to buy a bushel basket and there was not such 
a thing in town. If a man buys four quarts of cherries 
it is called a gallon, and this Iowan says he will be 
hanged if he will fall into the way of the natives in 
this respect. He will go on talking about quarts and 
bushels and they may think what they like. 

Tn fir, flooring, rustic, ceiling and finish are sold, the 
balance of the stock being Idaho white pine. Mr. 
Stone’s sheds are of the single type. 


HAILING FROM WISCONSIN. 


W. B. and L. C. are the initials.of the Knowlton 
brothers, who have operated under the firm of Knowl- 
ton & Knowlton since a year ago last May. I have 
heard W. B. called a crackajack of a lumberman and 
by rights he ought to be, as he was born on a saw mill 
plant near Green Bay, Wis., where his father was a 
sawyer, which comes near making him a bred in the 
bone-Jumberman. We had a genuine love feast of a 
talk in this office. I. know some people in Wisconsin 
myself and if they think back they may remember that 
their ears tingled about the time we were talking in 
Nampa. 

In the yard was a pile of poplar posts which sell for 


15 cents each and Mr. Knowlton said he didn’t know 
as they were worth a rap. The farmers buy them for 
what they are worth. The red cedar split post from 
northern Idaho is the pet in this vicinity, yet these 
dealers do not think they are durable, as they rot off 
near the ground. They are of the opinion they will not 
last more than four or five years. And I bet you $4 
there is something here in the post line that is new to 
nearly ten-tenths of you. You speak of a two, three, 
four or five-inch post, meaning the diameter of the 
top end. Here they speak of a 15, 18 or 20-inch post, 
meaning the circumference of the smaller end; hence 
to learn the size of a post a tape line is passed around 
it. 

There is free delivery in the town, but the Knowl- 
tons have no team of their own, their work being done 
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by a drayman. They have figured it up and it costs 
$26 a month to feed and shoe a horse. Horses here are 
high, good teams selling for from $500 to $700. There 
are few good horses in the vicinity, the most of them 
being small. It is a hard climate on horses, as it is 
so dry. that their hoofs crack, 

This yard is 100x140 feet and the shingle shed is 
104 feet long. I am told there is no such trouble keep- 
ing lime here as is encountered in the east, as it is more 
of a cement nature. In a barrel it will keep without 
slacking for a year. 


LIVES APART FROM THE WORLD AND MAKES 
MONEY. 


In Nampa I met Hugh Latham, who is as bright as 
a dollar and is rolling up worldly wealth, I am told. 
His home is at Murphy, thirty-one miles from Nampa, 
the latter town being its nearest competitor, and he 
is a member of the Murphy Lumber Company. Murphy 
is the terminus of the Idaho & Northern railroad, and 
all told has about sixty inhabitants. It has water 
works from a spring about a mile and a half from the 
town and electric lights from the power line. Lumber 
is sold to go thirty-five miles, taking four days to make 
the round trip. There is not a ranch nearer than seven 
miles; This company does all the forwarding busi- 
ness of the burg, hauling to and from the mines in the 
mountains. For delivering lumber on a haul of twenty- 
five miles from $15 to $18 a thousand is charged. From 
eight to sixteen horses are attached to a load, a thou- 
sand pounds to a horse being considered enough. The 
company has a general store and is really the king bee 
of the section. Mr. Latham began his lumber career 
in Nampa and in making the move thinks that from a 
money making standpoint he has graduated from a 
kindergarten school to a university. 


LUMBER MATTERS IN MERIDIAN. 


In Nampa J. A. Fenton, of Meridian, exacted a 
promise from me that I would visit his little town 
of 1,000 souls, and right here I may say that should 
I accept every invitation of this character I would 
not get home until I was so old that my best girl 
wouldn’t know me. Mr. Fenton said that I was father 
of a shed he had built and he should think I would 
want to see my child. This is a pole shed 60x148 feet, 
12 feet at the sides and 24 to the crown. The bins are 
nine feet wide. Under the upper roof, for ventilation, 
there is an open space four feet wide. On the shed 
door is painted a big Hoo-Hoo cat with his tail in the 
air in orthodox fashion. On the front of the shed is a 
flag pole 44 feet high, aud Mr. Fenton said if he had 
known when I was to reach the town he would have 
had Old Glory floating in the breeze. The warehouse 
is 48x54 feet, on cement foundation. Later on a rail- 
road track will be run alongside of it. The office is 
16x18 feet and the storeroom 14x18. These buildings 
were erected the last winter. Side lines of paint and 
glass are carried, but Mr. Fenton is disgusted with the 
paint trade. If I am not mistaken it was he who told 
me he was pleased with the little cartoon that appeared 
in this department not long ago showing a dealer kick- 
ing paint cans in a continuous stream from his office 
door. 

From thirty-five to fifty miles away are small mills 
which haul in lumber that is sold to anybody who will 
buy, notwithstanding which Mr, Fenton has a_ trade 
that ordinarily would be considered heavy. Ninety- 
five percent of the sales are to farmers, who came here 
chiefly from Missouri, Nebraska and Towa. Thus far 
the farm improvements have been of an inferior na- 
ture and at present farm labor commands $2 a day, 
with a scarcity at that. For ten miles around it is a 
solid farming community, all the land irrigated. This 
land is worth from $75 to $200 an acre, the average 
price $125. The state controls considerable land and 
this, without water, has sold to the highest bidder for 
$24 an acre. 
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Qats in the vicinity average sixty bushels to the 
acre; wheat, thirty; alfalfa, from six to eight tons, 
worth $7 a ton in the stack. The fruit output is 
large. Last year thirty-five cars of prunes were 
shipped from the Meridian station. Prunes are re- 
garded as a profitable crop, and with the fruit so 
plentiful the hotel guests may easily get ‘‘full of 
prunes,’’ as the expression is heard in the east. Mr. 
Fenton has an apple orchard of thirty-seven acres 
which annually yields 10,000 bushels. Five years are 
required for apple trees to reach a bearing stage and 
then the orchards are worth $500 an acre. During 
these five years there are those who utilize the ground 
between the trees for vegetables, but Mr. Fenton is of 
the opinion that it is better to keep it well cultivated 
and permit the trees to absorb the strength of the 
soil. Apples from here are shipped to Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Boston and even to the resorts in New Hamp- 


shire. Potatoes do well, but corn is a failure. At the 
hotel tables I have ordered sweet corn and when it 
was brought on I wished there was some pig to which 
I could throw the miserable, little, hard nubbins, as I 
did on my grandfather’s farm in New York. 

* The sheep men in the vicinity make stacks of money. 
So prosperous are they as a class that I am seriously 
considering stocking my 3-acre Iowa farm with sheep. 
If I could borrow the money I would be the proud 
owner of a big sheep ranch out here on the mountain 
sides before the end of the week. At one time a 
herder owned as many as 100,000 sheep. Flocks of 25,- 
000 are common. During the warm months they follow 
up the mountains to the very tops and when the 
weather becomes cold they come back to the foothills. 
The men who are engaged in this industry want no 
race suicide in their flocks, as the more twins that are 
born the more profitable the business is, 


- Mr. Fenton hailed from Brantford, Ont. As tele- 
graph operator he worked for five years for the New 
York Central and for eight years for the Oregon Short 
Line. He concluded he had manipulated the key long 
enough, turned to the noble calling of selling lumber 
at retail and rejoices that the light that caused the 
change shoné upon him. For ten years he has been 
selling lumber. 

The second yard in Meridian is operated by the 
Meridian Lumber Company and is managed by E. H. 
Taylor. At this yard are an open shed 40x80 feet 
and a shed of the single style. I wanted to see more 
of Mr. Taylor and his yard, but as it was I was obliged 
to run like a jack rabbit to get the train that was 
headed for Boise. 








WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas. 

Harrisburg—Poinsett Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $1,000,000; E. L. Reece, H. S. Cody and M. Eaton. 

Heth—The Heth Improvement Company, authorized cap- 
ital $20,000; H. T. Morrison and J. R. Blair. 

California. 

Los Angeles—The Federal Timber & Colonization | Com- 
pany, authorized capital $5,000,000; F. W. Nye, I. F. Cor- 
bett, S. L. Bladgett and others. : 

Los Angeles—The National Hardwood Company, author- 
ized capital $21,000. 

San Francisco—The Albion-Idaho Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; T. Maclay, W. H. George, J. K. 
Wilson and others. , 

Sunnyvale—The Western Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. F. Ducey, F. Prideaux and A. H. Jarman. 

Colorado. 


Canon City—The Gibson Lumber & Mercantile Company, 
authorized capital $150,000; D. E. Gibson, Herman Loehr 


and W. H. Gibson. M 
Florida. 


Tampa—The Stubbs Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000. 





Georgia. 
Atlanta—The Screen & Cabinet Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. - 
Carrollton—The Carrollton Novelty Company, authorized 
eapital $10,000. Rated 
Tilinois. 


Chiecago—The Blue Island Warehouse Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

Marengo—The J. H. Patterson Company, authorized capi- 
tal $65,000. ; 

Royal—The Royal Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. 





Indiana. 


Bargersville—The Bargersville Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; J. J. Ream, C. B. Kirlin, E. O. Collins 
and L. E. Slack. 

Vincennes—The Daiter-Morgan Lumber, Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; H. Daiter, E. Morgan and H. S. Al- 
bright. 

Indian Territory. 

Wagoner—The Pioneer Hardwood Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Iowa. 

Des Moines—The Iowa Washing Machine Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

Des Moines—The ‘Uncle Sam Washer Company, authorized 
capital $20,000. 

Kansas. 


Spearville—The Edwards & Nichols Lumber & Supply 
Company, authorized capital $80,000. 


Louisiana. 


Abbeville—The Cypress Point Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $12,000; claim $5,000 paid in. 


Maine. 


sjangor—The Northern Maine Land Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; F. Tf. Appleton and H. R. Chaplin. 
Maryland. 
Cumberland—The Croft Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $100,000; R. A. Ravenscroft, G. D. Browning, S. A. 
Kendall and others. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—The Farrar-Jones Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $70,000; G. M. Faulkner, L. A. Farrar and others. 


Michigan. 

Grand Rapids—The Yellow Fir Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,000,000; W. H. White, J. A. White, A. 
Musselman and others. 

Lansing—The Michigan Door Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. 

Niles—The National Table & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $40,000. 

Minnesota. 


3emidji—The Bemidji Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; D. N. Winston, W. A. Gould, J. M. Rich- 
ards and C. J. Winston. 

Mississippi. 

Itta Bena—The Wackney-Phillips-Bonnell Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

Laurel——-The Holbert-Sumrall 
thorized capital $15,000. 


Furniture 


Missouri. 
Joplin—The Joplin Casket Company, authorized capital 
$100,000. 
St. Louis—The North Arkansas Land & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; all paid. 
St. Louis—The Premium Hardwood Company. authorized 
capital $25,000; P. Brown, S. H. Wright and W. Ball 
Nebraska. 


Wabash—The A. W. Barrett Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 


Company, au- 


New Jersey. 


Jersey City—-The Great Northern Lumber & Cedar Com- 
pany, authorized capital $600,000; C. N. King, C. V. Sedder- 
son and J. B. Merseles. 

Montclair—The Canadian Cedar & Cypress Company, au- 
thorized capital $350,000, 


New York. 


Long Island—The Oates-Schreppel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $30,000; T. H. Schreppel, P. J. 
Oates and F. J. Oates. 

Rochester—The Williamson-Downey Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; J. Williamson, A. M. Williamson and J. A. 


Downey. 
North Carolina. 


Asheville—The Powell-Murray Land & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; G. A. Murray, J. E. Fulgham 
and B. B. Blackwelder. 

Asheville—The Stevens-Kirkland 
capital $10,000; J. 
Kirkland. 

Carthage—The McCormack Development Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. A. McCormack, D. A. McDonald 
and W. H. Coldwell. 

Cary—The Wilkinson Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; F. E. Gray, M. S. Wilkinson and T. F. Wil- 
kinson. 

Rennert—The McDairmid-Williams Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; J. C. McDairmid and others. 

SyIva—The Sylva Furniture Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; J. W. McKee and others. 

Ohio. 

Rarden—The Taylor-Brown Timber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; L. Taylor, L. E. Taylor, C. IF. Brown and 
others. 

Toledo—The Toledo Wheelbarrow Company, authorized 
capital $60,000; W. L. Schumacher, J. M. Skinner, F. B. 
Anderson and others. 


Company, 


authorized 
H. Stevens, J. C. L. 


Adams and W 





Oklahoma. 


Guthrie—The William K. MeGillivary Land & Timber 
Company, authorized capital $500,000; W. K. MeGillivary, 
N. O. Davis, E. V. Remington and others. 

Oregon. 

Corvallis—The Corvallis Lumber Company, 
capital $100,000; all paid. 

Portland—The Oregon-Idaho Lumber Company, authorized 
eapital $50,000; C. M. Hemphill, Tf. T. Burkhart and D. 


Lawson. 
Pennsylvania. 


Clearfield—The Broad Top Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; I. Stage, J. McAllister and E. 0. Hartshorn. 
Warren—The McCabe Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $140,000; T. McCabe, C. W. Stone, R. G. Chapel and 


others. 
South Carolina. 
Bowman—tThe Bowman Cross Tie & Pole Company. 
Georgetown—-The Queen Mab Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $250,000; F. L. Wilcox, L. W. McLemore and 
H. E. Davis. 


authorized 


Tennessee. 
Memphis—The Hartzell Handle Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 
Texas. 


Ravenna—The J. E. Spies Lumber Company, authorized 
eapital $50,000. 
Utah. 


Green River—The Merrill-Ballinger Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; W. Merrill, M. L. Ballinger and 


A. J. Ballinger. 
Washington. 


tdmonds—The Queen Mill Company, authorized capital 
$10,000 ; B. F. Wasser, J. A. Wasser and J. Brady. 

Port Angeles—The Goodwin Lumber & Shingle Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; W. Goodwin, A. Goodwin and 
T. Silverwood. 

Rochester—The Bloomingdale Lumber & Logging Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; C. Bloomfield, E. H. Blooming- 
dale and J. T. Lee. 

Seattle—The Sands Timber Company, authorized capital 
$100,000 ; F. S. Stimson and R. Sands. 

Spokane—The Del Norte Timber Land Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; L. M. Wise, R. S. Day, F. Starr and 
J. C. Vernet. 

Spokane—The IVidelity Lumber Company, authorized capi 
tal $100,000. 

Spokane—The William K. McGillivary Land & Timber 
Company, authorized capital $500,000; W. K. McGillivary, 
J. Davis, J. H. Patterson and others. 

Tacoma—The Tacoma Table Company, authorized capital 


$35,000. 
West Virginia. 


Barboursville—The Cabell Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; all paid; D. B. Shaw, W. R. Shaw, J. J. 
Christian and H. P. Pierson. 

Davis—The Meredith-Miller Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $10,000; claim $4,000 paid: W. R. and EB. W. 
Meredith and E. N., H. F. and J. J. Miller. 

Elizabeth—The Mountain State Casket Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

Jenningston—The Jennings Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; C. H. Jennings, J. T. Dorrance, B. F. 
Whitmer and others. 

Wisconsin. 


Arnold—The Arnold Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000 ; N. H. Deuel, B. Barstad and H. Hendrickson. 
Madison—The Stondall Land & Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $120,000; A. M. Stondall, J. M. Nelson, A. T. 
Rogers and others. 
shkosh—The F. C. Worden Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; S. W. Hollister, F. Hopper and. F. 
Worden. 
Park Falls—The Miller Manufacturing Company, author- 
tang Sapte $50,000; E. H. Mill 


E. 


ller, M. Miller and A. Stevens. 
est Allis—The Radcliffe Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $40,000. 


Wyoming. 


Riverton—The Teton Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; claim all paid in. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 


Vancouver—The North Arm Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; R. H. McKee, W. A. Kennedy, H. 0. Nei! 
und others. 

Ontario. 


Markdale—The Markdale Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $40,000; W. H. Krack, R. Hl. Anderson, H. L. Ande: 
son and others. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama, 


Montgomery—The Blakey-Weil Manufacturing Company 
has changed its name to the Montgomery Show Case Com 
pany. 

Arkansas. 


Olyphant—An involuntary petition in) bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Pierce Lumber Company. : 

Pine Bluff—The Pine Bluff Lumber & Veneer Company 
which was forced into bankruptcy recently, has filed an ap 
plication for a final discharge 


Florida. 
Minneola—The Minneola Lumber Company has filed 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Georgia. 


Fitzgerald—The McLauchlin Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Rodgers & Stetson. 


Idaho. 


Lewiston—The Ford Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Bartlett Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 


Champaign—E. R. Welchley has gone out of the lumber 
business. 

Chicago—Charlotte B. Smith has withdrawn from L. D 
fenedict & Co. 

Chicago—The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 

Chicago—Frank F. Krause has filed a petition in bank 
ruptey. 

Chicago—M. L. 
bankruptcy. 

Deer Grove—-H. B. Boyer has been succeeded by thi 
Alexander Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

Greenview—David Petrie & Son have been succeeded by 
John Palmer, of Mason City. 

Huntley—The Huntley Lumber Company has been su 
ceeded by the J. H. Patterson Company, of Marengo. 

Lawrenceville—The Wabash Lumber Company recently 
began. 

Marengo—J. H. Patterson & Co. have changed style to 
the J. H. Patterson Company. 

Pesotum—D. Slasson & Son are out of business. 


Indiana. 


Avon—-John Simpson has removed to St. Paul. 
Gary—The Calumet Supply Company recently began 


Indian Territory. 


Hugo—The Hastings Lumber Company has sold its yards 
at Boswell, Francis, Hugo, Madill, Okemah, Soper, ‘Tisho 
oe and Wetumka to the Carson Lumber Company, 0! 

ugo. 

Panama—Arnold Bros. & Son have been succeeded 
Barlow & Hensley. 

Taft—The Boyle Lumber Company has sold out. 

Bartlesville—Michaelis Lumber & Supply Company lus 
sold out. 


Nelson & Co. have filed a petition in 


Iowa. 
Buchanan—Charles Pfaff has been suceeeded by &. II. 
King. 
Fostoria—E. Whalen has been succeeded by the Flocte 
Lumber Company. 
Guttenburg—Zimmerman & Ives have sold their stock and 
mill to Peter and Martin Seippel. 


Kansas. 
Hilltop—Koenig Bros. have removed 
Chanute. 
Holyrood—H. Siemsen has been succeeded by A. Aiken 
Neosho Falls—J. G. Wilson has removed to Paola. 


headquarters ‘0 


Louisiana. 
Bogalusa—The Bogalusa Lumber Company recently 
gan. 
Maine. 


Pittsfield—The Pittsfield Manufacturing Company file! © 
petition in bankruptcy. 


Maryland. 


Oakland—Moore, Hamill & Co. have changed style to 
the Moore-Hamill Lumber Company. 


Massachusetts, ; 
Milford—S. A. Eastman has been succeeded by the 8. A. 
Eastman Company. a 
Springfield—The Knox Automobile Company has assigne: 


Michigan. 


Detroit—Conely & Bailey recently entered the lumbet 
business. . Sti 

Detroit—The Knock Down Manufacturing Company ) 
changed style to Knock Down Case Company. — 

Grand Rapids—The Stow & Davis Furniture Company has 
increased its capital stock from $60,000 to $150,000. 


Holland—Takken, Evart & Co. have been succeeded by 
Evart Takken. 
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Minnesota. 


Cream—The Standard Lumber Company will open a yard 
here and at Mattawan. ; 

Milaca—The Foley-Bean Lumber Company has sold its 
plant to the Bemidji Lumber Company. ‘The plant will be 
removed to Bemidji. 

Minneapolis—The Waterman-Hunter Company is reported 
as having assigned. 

Plum Valley—The Lambert Lumber Company is putting in 


a yard here. 
Missouri. 


Ilermatite—Boyd & Booth are out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Ilouston—Higginhbotham & Collins have been succeeded 
by W. 8S. Higginbotham. 

“Kansas City—The Kansas City Wrecking & Builders’ Ma- 
ierlal Company has changed style to the Kansas City 
Ilouse Wrecker’s Salvage & Lumber Company. 

Moberly—C. D. Everhart & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. T. Cross. 

Novinger—The Adair Lumber Company has closed out its 
yard here. 

St. Louis—The Acme Planing Mill Company is out of 
business. 

St. Louis—The Case-Willard Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

st. Louis—The Louis Essig Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 


Nebraska. 


Beaver City—The Beaver City Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by J. A. Gardner & Co., of New Orleans, La. 

Fairbury—Richard Wilkinson has sold his interest in 
the Fairbury Lumber & Coal Company. 

Omaha—The Balbach & Hagedorn Company has filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


New Mexico. 


Clovis—The Alfalfa Lumber Company, of Kansas City, re- 
cently entered the lumber business. 
Nara Visa—H. M. Brown has been succeeded by Felix 


bros. 
New York. 


rooklyn—The M. McCadden estate has been succeeded 
by the Prospect Park Sash & Door Company. 

uffalo—Taylor & Mason recently began. 

Jamestown—The Finley Manufacturing Company has filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Johnstown—The Rupert Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the lumber business. 


North Carolina. 


Parkton—Edgar Hall and J. G. Hughes have been suc- 
seeded by the Hall & Hughes Lumber Company. 
Stovall—D. A. Burwell has sold out to the Stovall Lum- 


ber Company. 
North Dakota. 
Nioba—Charles Kamps will open a retail yard here. 
Ohio. 


Bowling Green—The Randolph Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Ohio Cabinet Company. 

Cincinnati—Fred Webber & Bro. have been succeeded by 
I. & A. Webber & Co. 

Columbus—A _ receiver has been appointed for the Co- 
lumbus Box & Crate Company. 

Glendale—Devanny & Gutting have been succeeded by 
Adolph Gutting. 

Kayland—J. T. Hodgens will close out his business. 

Wellsville—Alexander Baker & Son have assigned. 


Oklahoma. 
Geronimo—The T. H. Rogers Lumber Company, of Okla- 
homa City, has opened a yard here. 
Oregon. 
\lba—The Alba Saw Mill Company has been succeeded 


by Ora Arbogast. 

Corvallis—The Corvallis Saw Mill Company has beer 
succeeded by the Corvallis Lumber Company. 

Molalla—Fred Schafer has been succeeded by the Atlas 
Timber & Lumber Company. 

Vortland—The Pacific Burial Case Company has filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Pennsylvania. 

\thens—William A. Ervoy has filed a petition in bank- 
rupicy. 

Marietta—Musser & Miller have been succeeded by the 
Musser Lumber Company. 

ittsburg—The Lamont Planing Mill Company has been 
succceded by the R. Lamont & Sons Company. 


South Carolina. 


North Augusta—The North Augusta Box & Crate Com- 
recently began. 
South Dakota. 
(regory—Von Seggorn Bros. recently began. 
Tennessee. 
likesville—A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the James H. Cranwell Company. 


, ‘Vatertown—Alex Young & Co. have been succeeded by 
A. Young. 


Texas. 
Anson—The Anson Lumber Company has sold out. 
, Cucro—F, J. O'Connor & Co. have sold out to the Chris- 
tion Lumber Company. 
Datlas—The Jones Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by he Jones-Wortham Lumber Company. 
Pailas—The Southern Plow Company has increased its 
! stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 
son—H. L. Wilson has been succeeded by the C. W. 
‘son Lumber Company. 
,, Longview—The G. A. Kelly Plow Company has increased 
Its capital stock to $100,000. 
_Marshall—R. N. Taylor and others have bought the plant 
ot the Ogburn Lumber Company for $32,000. 
Virginia. 
Abingdon—The James A. Hagy Wagon Company will in- 
crease its capital stock from $60,000 to $75,000. 
lreeman—J. S. Newell has been succeeded by the J. S. 





Newell Lumber Company. 
Washington. 
Ballard—The Star Shingle Company has been succeeded 
by the M. & M. Shingle Company. , 


, Lowell—The Friends Shingle Mill & Novelty Company 
las increased its capital stock from $3,500 to $7,000. 
North Yakima—The Inland Lumber Company will in- 
‘rease its capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 
t ‘t Angeles—Silas Goodwin & Sons have changed style 
> ie Goodwin Lumber & Shingle Company. 

x. pokane—The Modern Manufacturing Company has 
anged style to the . oe Harvester Company. 
the okane—The Saw Mill Phoenix has changed style to 
7 Phoenix Lumber Company. 

ir bokane—Schaefer Bros. have been succeeded by the Em- 
p ; a3 & Shing. omeane.. 

_tacoma—The obinson-McGeer’ Lumber Company h 
been succeeded by the Robinson Lumber Agency. nettles 


, Wisconsin. 

Mosi cin . — " 
Milwaukee. The Dessert Redwod Company will remove to 
Wyoming. 

Shoshoni—The King Lumber Company has been succeeded 


vy the Mountain Lumber Company. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


Hall—The Allison Lumber Company is installing a plan- 
ing mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet at the recent- 
ly purchased plant of the J. T. Bates Lumber Company. 


California. 


Loyalton—The Miller Counter Company has completed 
the building of its mill with a daily capacity of 30,000 


feet. 
Virginia. 


Norfolk—The Sandy Run Lumber Company will build 
a mill at a cost of $15,000 to turn out rough air dried 
yellow pine, cypress and gum. 

Norton—The Henderson-White Lumber Company has 
begun the erection of a large planing mill. 

Stoney Creek—The J. S. Newell Lumber Company is 
erecting a saw mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, 
which will cost about $75,000, 


Washington. 


Montesano—The Sunset Shingle Company will erect a 
shingle mill with a daily capacity of 150,000 shingles. 
The company was recently incorporated for $25,000. 

Raymond—John M. Dickie & Sons will erect a saw mill 
in connection with their ship yards with a daily capacity 
of 75,000 feet. 

Tacoma—E. J. McNeeley & Co. have taken out a per- 
mit to rebuild the dry kiln which was recently destroyed 
by fire. The kiln will cost about $3,000. 

Tacoma—The Wheeler-Osgood Company is preparing 
plans for the erection of a saw mill with a daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet. 








CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Decatur—The Helland Blow Stave Company suffered a 
loss << $10,000 by fire July 25; covered by insurance. Will 
rebuild. 





Arkansas. 
Ashdown—The plant of the Bowles-Bridwell Lumber Com- 
pany was damaged $3,000 by fire July 23; no insurance. 
Iowa. 


Muscatine—The Hershey-Mira Lumber Company suffered 
a loss by fire recently. 
Maine. 


Ellsworth Falls—-Ten thousand dollars’ worth of lumber 
at the mill of Whitcomb, Hayes & Co. was burned July 21; 
no insurance. ‘The mill was not damaged. 

Sprague’s Mill—-Simmondson & Stevens saw mill was 
destroyed by fire July 24, with ioss of $8,000; no insur- 


ance. 
Maryland. 

Pasadena—F. Frederick Obrecht’s saw mill was destroyed 
by fire July 27, with loss of $2,000; partly covered by in- 
surance. 

St. Denis—The lumber and coal yard of Joseph Sand- 
man was destroyed by fire July 24, with loss of $5,000; 
covered by insurance. 

Massachusetts. 


Hydeville—C. C. Carter's pail and tub factory was dam- 
aged by fire recently with loss of $10,000. 

Oxford—A fire caused by a hot box damaged the box 
plant of the Chaffee Bros. Company to the extent of $2,- 
000 July 19. 

Springfield—The Springfield Lumber Company's plant 
was damaged about $6,000 by fire July 24; covered by in- 


surance, : 
Minnesota. 
Duluth—The plant of the Duiuth Box Manufacturing 
Company was totally destroyed by fire July 21, with loss 
of $9,000; partly insured. 


Nebraska. 


Fairbury—O. G. Collier's planing mill was damaged 
about $5,000 by fire July 21; covered by insurance. 


New York. 


New York City—The sash and door plant of Lewis 
Bornstein was damaged about $10,000 by fire July 25. 


North Carolina. 


Greenville—A saw mill owned by W. B. Higgson, lo- 
cated near here, was destroyed by fire July 18, with loss 
of $5,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—A fire which started in the engine room 
of the Publiker Cooperage Company caused a loss of 
$75,000, partly covered by insurance. 

Troutrun—Gee & Perry’s saw mill was destroyed by 
fire recently with loss of $7,000, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Ottawa—The plant of the W. C. Edwards Company was 
destroyed by fire July 25, with loss estimated at $300,000. 
Petersborough—The lumber in the yards of the Caven- 
dish Lumber Company was burned July 27, with loss of 
$40,000; covered by insurance. The mill was not injured. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


——woOQueVeuoese ess 


George Carroll, of Beaumont, Tex., has bought from 
Messrs. McMahon and Harger, of Newton, Tex., a 10,000- 
acre tract of yellow pine timber land located near New- 
ton, the county seat of Newton county. Immediately after 
the sale Mr. Carroll sold the tract of land to E. C. Ford, 
of Fort Worth, a member of the lumber firm of Isbell & 
Ford. There is no railroad connection yet with the tract, 
but the Orange & Northwestern will be extended to reach it. 
When this is done Mr. Ford will build a large saw mill on 
the land. He is also interested with Lewis Thompson, of 
Houston, in a large saw mill being built at Sour Lake, 
twenty miles west of Beaumont. 





The C. L. Smith Lumber Company, operating a mill at 
Merryville, La., has bought from 8. L. Smith 15,000 acres 
of timber land in the vicinity of Merryville. This tract, it 
is estimated, will cut about 150,000,000 feet of yellow pine, 
besides some hardwood. It is said the consideration was 
about $500,000. The reorganization of this company is re- 
ported, with Joseph L. Smith as president. It is stated 
that C. L. Smith and James Durham have sold their inter- 
est to John L. Keith and George Carroll, of Beaumont, Tex., 
and W. J. Sanders, of Fields, La. 


The R. W. Weir Lumber Company has bought about 
20,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine in the Calcasieu 
district. The price reported paid was $50,000. 





Two thousand acres of timber land in Calhoun county, 
West Virginia, have been bought by the Little Kanawha 
Log & Tie Company and the Parkersburg Mill Company, 
of Parkersburg, W. Va. The consideration was $500,000. 

Cole & Crane, the lumber dealers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


have bought over 30,000 trees situated on Pigeon creek, 
West Virginia. ‘The trees stand on 6,000 acres of land. 
This is the second large deal of Mingo county timber land 
within the year. 

, . Swanson, of Tustin, Mich., and A. F. Anderson, 
of Cadillac, Mich., have bought 400 acres of hemlock and 
hardwood timber located in the vicinity of Petoskey, Mich. ; 
consideration, $3,300. 


The Western Tie & Timber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has sold to E. L. Real, of Chicago, 27,000 acres of timber 
land near Harrison, Ark. The consideration was $800,000. 
The purchaser purposes to establish a large hardwood manu- 
— plant at Harrison for the devélopment ef this 
timber. 


©. Constine, of Grover, Wis., has bought a tract of 520 
acres of cedar timber land in Chippewa county, upper Mich- 
igan, the price paid being $15,000. Mr. Constine also has 
another large timber deal pending. 

The Cassity Coal Company, of Lexington, Ky., has closed 
a deal for 1,500 acres of coal and timber land at Hartford, 
W. Va. The consideration was $100,000. The company 
will lease the timber properties to a lumber firm. 


R. Kirk and I. J. Soy, of Antagonish, Nova Scotia, and 
W. W. Black and C. A. Tusley, of Amherst, Nova Scotia, 
are reported to have bought 450,000 acres of timber land 
in Newfoundland and Labrador at a cost of $250,000. This 
is a new lumbering district. 





Jacob Darsham, jr., of New Orleans, La., has bought from 
Walter Peters, of Vinton, La., 662 acres of pine land near 
De Quincy for a consideration of $16,175. 

W. G. Myers and Frank and Richard Hatch, of Rayville, 
La., have sold a tract of cypress timber on the Boeuf river, 
near Buckner, to James W. Quin and James L. Hale. The 
stumpage is estimated at between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 
feet and the consideration was $35,000. It is probable that 
the purchasers, who are from Memphis, will erect a saw 
mill on the tract. 


D. E. Lollar, of Cloyds Landing, Ky., on the Cumberland 
river, has sold a large farm consisting of 1,000 acres to 
J. R. Keen, C. W. Alexander and others, of Burkesville, for 
$10,000. Nine hundred acres of this property consists of 
fine forests, said to be the best body of timber land in 


HYMENEAL. 


Elsemore-Mount. 


The official and office personnel of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company were much surprised Tuesday morning to 
learn that one of their associates, M. L. Elsemore, had the 
evening before taken unto himself a wife. Mr. Elsemore 
is very popular in the Hines office and the congratulations 
which were showered upon him were many and hearty. The 
bride was Miss Annette Mae Mount, of Culpepper, Va., and 
the ceremony was performed by the Rev. Howard W. John- 
ston at the Second Presbyterian church, Twentieth street 
and Michigan avenue. Only the immediate friends of the 
contracting parties were present. 

Mrs. Elsemore is a daughter of D. T. Mount, now of 
Culpepper, Va., but formerly of Omaha, Neb. Mr. Mount 
was a coal dealer and prominent business man of Omaha 
and a member of the city council. Mrs. Elsemore was well 
known and very popular in the younger society of the city 
and among other affiliations was a member of the Omaha 
Country Club. 

Mr. Elsemore is a lumberman well known to the local 
trade and to that of the northern pine country as well. 
His experience began with his connection with the North 
Wisconsin Lumber Manufacturing Company, of Haywood, 
Wis. Later he was for many years associated with the 
Rust-Owen Lumber Company, of Drummond, Wis., from 
which concern he went to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Elsemore became connected with the Hines 
organization in 1904. He first went to the Hayward mill 
of that concern and later became manager of the plant at 
Lake Nebagamon. From Lake Nebagamon he came to Chi- 
eago the first of the year and at once became a factor in 
the executive offices in this city. Having had a thorough 
experience with lumber manufacture, its sale on the road 
and the handling of the product from a central office Mr. 
Elsemore is especially well equipped in the business which 
he has chosen. 

The wedding was a very quiet affair, principally for the 
reason that Mrs. Elsemore’s health is not good. The young 
couple have taken apartments at the Lessing, Surf and 
Evanston avenues, and are planning to remain there quietly 
until Mrs. Elsemore’s health improves. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN joins with the lumber trade of Chicago in 
wishing Mr. Elsemore and his bride the fullest measure of 
happiness. 











Balcom-Larson. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., July 27.—William Marshal Bolcom, 
secretary-treasurer of the H. C. Bolecom Lumber Company 
and one of the best known millmen of the west, is married. 
The wedding took place Wednesday evening at the home of 
the bride, Miss Katherine A. Larson, 1807 Queen Anne 
avenue. The bride, a pretty and popular young woman, 
has been in the employ of the Bolcom Lumber Company 
for several years in the capacity of stenographer. She 
comes of a fine Seattle family. The happy couple will re- 
side in a beautiful new bungalow north of Ballard which, 
rumor hath it, was constructed according to plans proposed 
by the bride. 

Mr. Bolcom, known as “Billy” to hundreds of people in 
Seattle and Western Washington, is extremely popular. The 
marriage was a surprise to his friends, as Mr. Bolcom 
failed to give any intimation of his plans. The ceremony 
was a quiet one, only the immediate relatives of .the young 
couple being in attendance. 

“Billy” Balcom has spent almost his entire life in the 
lumber business. For many years the company to which 
he belongs had operated in Winona, Minn., until he came 
out to Seattle to open local offices, which afterward became 
the home offices of the concern. 





Boll-Signer. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 29.—Miss Ida Boll, for many 
years.a teacher in the Iron River schools, is soon to be 
wed to John C. Signer, a prominent and well-to-do lumber- 
man who resides in a town bearing his name in Sawyer 
county. The announcement of the engagement was made 
at a party given in Miss Boll's honor at Signor. 


Yeon-Welch. 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 20.—John B. Yeon, the capitalist 
and prominent lumberman, was united in marriage last 
week with Mrs. Elizabeth Welch, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Mock, of University Park. The ceremony was 
performed by Archbishop Christie at the residence of the 
bride’s parents. ‘The happy couple left shortly after the 
ceremony for Seattle and from that city they will sail for 
Alaska to spend the honeymoon. Mr. Yeon gave a “23 
bachelor dinner to his friends at the Oregon grill Saturday 
preceding the wedding. ‘There were twenty-two guests be- 
sides the host. Mr. Yeon is a very popular business man 
with large interests in this city. 
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St. Louis Lumberman Endeavoring to Straighten Out Transportation Tangles—Manufacturers’ Association Moves—Yellow Piners on Vacations. 


LUMBER TRADE AT THE MOUND CITY. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 30.—It is an exceedingly difti- 
cult matter to gage the lumber market accurately at 
this time, because of the conflicting reports which 
emanate trom the different news centers. Some dealers 
say that they cannot even give lumber away at this 
time, that the market is totally dead ete. Others say 
that trade is just normally dull, no more so than is 
seasonable. Also there are those who claim to be get- 
ting plenty of orders and who give the most encourag- 
ing reports on the market. Investigation shows much 
truth in each of these reports. 

This is the season when lumbermen do not expect to 
do much business. Those who can get away are leaving 
town on vacation trips and those who remain behind are 
taking things easy and ——s no especial effort to get 
business. No one is in the least alarmed at the condi- 
tions and everyone is exceedingly optimistic about fall 
and winter prospects. The consensus of opinion is that 
this is going to be one of the biggest falls on record 
and lumbermen generally are preparing for this condi- 
tion. 

As predicted in these columns upon several occasions 
recently, there is going to be a serious car shortage this 
year. ‘Che Cotton Belt this week issued an embargo 
prohibiting any cars from leaving its lines. Several 
mills are reported to have already experienced a short- 
age of cars. The condition is particularly true in 
Yexas. While the Cotton Belt is the first road to issue 
an embargo it is safe to predict that before many days 
other roads will do likewise. 

Reports from the milling districts show that logging 
is progressing nicely and stocks are being accumulated 
at a tair rate of speed. Dealers expect to have pretty 
complete stocks for fall delivery, although everyone is 
expecting an unprecedented demand, which, in the face 
ot the present car shortage, will mean better prices for 
lumber. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Company, accompanied by his wife and children, 
left Monday night for Manitou, Col., where for the next 
two or three weeks he will try to forget that there is 
such a thing as lumber. 

Frank J. Shields, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
will leave next week on a northern Wisconsin hunting 
and fishing vacation trip. 

George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, accompanied by Alf Bennett, of 
the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, will leave Thursday 
night for the Jamestown exposition. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Bennett have rented a cottage on the bay, where 
they and their families will spend the summer. 

W. B. Ferguson, of Little Rock, Ark., was in St. 
Louis this week. 

W. T. Ferguson, of the lumber company of that 
name, is back in St. Louis after a several weeks’ rest 
at the Maine Hunting & Fishing Club. 

A. P. Brewer, of the A. P. Brewer Lumber Company, 
reports that inquiries are coming in nicely for fall 
stock and says that there is already some selling move- 
ment. He looks for a very lively fall trade. 

A. Strauss, of the Malvern Lumber Company, says 
that from present indications the trade this fall will 
be exceptionally good. 

B. J. Batcheldor, of the Tremont Lumber Company, 
and C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Com- 
pany, returned Saturday from their trip to Duluth with 
Robert H. Jenks, of Cleveland. 

Charles Atkinson, who looks after the William 
Buchanan interests in St. Louis seven days a week, held 
a party of friends spellbound in his office the other 
day relating his experiences with a hook and line in 
Trout ereek. Mr. Atkinson was down at the mill this 
week and says that during his six hours’ fishing expedi- 
tion he got forty-five pounds of black bass, to say noth- 
ing of uncounted croppies, perch, carp ete., which he 
promptly threw back into the creek as fast as he pulled 
them out. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the George W. Miles Lumber Com- 
pany, is still away at the company’s mills at Nash- 
ville, Ark. 

B. L. Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber Com- 
pany, says he is taking it easy for a few days, as he 
does not want to make any especial effort to get busi- 
ness during the hot weather. 

T. W. Budde, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
reports business seasonably quiet, with a little some- 
thing coming in all the time to keep the pot a boiling. 

A. J. Freeman, of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, is enjoying his annual vacation in the north. His 
partner, M. C. Smith, is looking after the company’s 
business here in his absence. Mr. Smith says that the 
prospects for fall are very bright. 





IN A NEW HOME. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 30.—A small army of ‘‘ careful 
movers’’ started in Monday morning to move the office 
effects of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
from its old quarters in the Victoria building to its 
handsome new home in the Wright building. At this 
writing the work has progressed to such a state of con- 
fusion that George K. Smith has packed his grip and 
prepared to hie himself to the Atlantic seaboard. It 
will be several days before order can be brought out of 
the present chaotic condition and the new headquarters 
of the association be made presentable. 

The new quarters of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association are located on the seventh floor of the 
Wright building and consist of a suite of ten rooms. 
These rooms are all connected by doors, so the whole as- 
sociation headquarters are en suite. Secretary Smith 
has a handsome office in the corner, where he will enjoy 
a breeze whenever there is one stirring. In the new 
headquarters the association will have plenty of room, 
with every modern convenience necessary to the trans- 
action of important business. 





AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 30.—Saturday was a gala day 
for the St. Lopis Implement & Vehicle Board of 
Trade. The occasion was the annual outing of the 
board on the Mississippi river. The affair this year 
differed from its predecessors in that it was the first 
time that the wives and families of the board mem- 
bers were present. Heretofore these events have 
been stag affairs and consequently were not of as 
much interest as they should be. This year the ex- 
ecutive committee concluded that the ladies would 
liven up the event, as the result proved. About 200 
board members with their wives and families boarded 
the new excursion steamer Alton at 1:30 in the after- 
noon and with band playing and flags flying steamed 
up the river. At North Market street a second dele- 
gation was picked up and again the Alton steamed on 
her way. The boat proceeded up the river to a point 
a little above the city of Alton known as Douglass’ 
physical culture farm. Here a landing was made and 
the jolly party climbed the steep hillside to the sum- 
mit of the bluff, which commanded a magnificent 
view of the adjoining country for miles around. Many 
of the excursionists availed themselves of the natural 
shower baths and otherwise disported themselves 
about the grounds. On the way home a chicken sup- 
per was served on the boat and the excursionists were 
treated to a fine program rendered by a band of jubi- 
lee singers. There were dancing and general merry- 
making and the excursionists reached home at a sea- 
sonable hour in the evening after voting the affair a 
grand success. 

Receipts by rail for July, 1907, were 14,983 cars. 
Receipts by rail for a similar period last year were 
12,524 cars, or 2,459 cars more in 1907 than in 1906, 
River receipts for the present July were 310,000 feet, 
as against 691,000 feet for the same month last year, 
or 381,000 feet more in 1906 than in 1907. Shipments 
by rail for July this year were 9,596 cars. Rail ship- 
ments for July last year were 8,499 cars, or 1,097 
cars more this year than last. Shipments by river for 
July, 1907, were 290,000 feet. Shipments for the 
same period last year were 184,000 feet, or 106,000 
feet more this year than last. 

The R. F. Krebs Lumber Company has taken out a 
permit to build an office at Hall street and St. Louis 
avenue on the south end of the switching and piling 
ground just leased from the Burlington route. The 
site extends 650 feet north to Palm street by a width 
of 85 feet. It consists of approximately 50,000 square 
feet which will permit the unloading alongside of the 
tract of about twenty-five cars, besides the piling, if 
desired, of 1,000,000 feet. Mr. Krebs says that his 
growing business made this move necessary and that 
he expects to have ample use for this improvement in 
the facilities of the company to handle shipments. 
Mr. Krebs expects to move his office from its present 
location in the Chemical building about Saturday of 
this week. Mr. Krebs’ family is spending the sum- 
mer in northern Wisconsin. 

Dr. Herman von Schrenk has been appointed super- 
visor of timber preservation for the Frisco system, 
with headquarters in this city at Tower Grove and 
Flad avenues. He will have direct charge of the 
preservation treatment given ties and timber and will 
act in an advisory capacity in any and all matters 
pertaining to increasing their durability. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason 
Lumber Company, has instituted suit against the Pull- 
man Company to recover damages accruing from the 
theft of a pocketbook, valuable papers and money. 
While Mr. Dings was asleep in his berth two weeks 
ago the pocketbook was stolen from beneath his pil- 
low. Another passenger lost a pocketbook and a gold 
watch at the same time. 

E. W. Blumer, general sales manager of the Loth- 
man Cypress Company, reports that there is a little 
picking up in trade. The cypress market has been 
very dull of late, but inquiries are coming in together 
with orders at a very satisfactory rate. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company, writing from Asbury Park, says he does 
not care if he never comes back. Illustrated postal 
cards received this week reveal Mr. Wiese’s figure en- 
eased in a striped bathing suit splashing in the surf. 
He writes that he is having the time of his life and 
business in St. Louis can go to the eternal bow-wows 
for all he cares. C. E. Thomas, of Thomas & Proetz, 
will take his vacation next week. He has not decided 
where he will go, but thinks he will take a trip up 
the lakes. 

George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, says that 
he is more than satisfied with the present outlook. 
In his opinion the hardwood trade is going to sizzle 
this fall and the only cloud he can see in the sky line 
is a shortage of cars. He looks for stiff prices in 
the fall. 

T. B. Waters, manager of the Oshkosh Sash & Door 


ne, will be in St. Louis on Saturday of this 
week, 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Com- 
pany, says that trade is not as good this week as it 
should be and he is not making any especial effort to 
book orders at this time. 

H. A. Singer, New York representative of the 
American Hardwood Lumber Company, came to town 
this week and brought several nice orders with him. 





STRAIGHTENING OUT TRANSPORTATION PROB. 
LEMS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 31.—Next week the St. Louis 
lumbermen are going to draft a written protest 
against the reconsignment privilege which is now be- 
ing enjoyed by the shippers at Memphis, and this 
protest is going to be submitted to the representatives 
of the various lines out of St. Louis for their indorse- 
ment. The written protest bearing the indorsement 
of the St. Louis shipping lines will then be taken to 
Memphis, where an effort will be made to secure tlie 
indorsement of the Memphis lines. By this procedure 
it is hoped that the reconsignment problem, which has 
long been a bone of contention between St. Louis 
and Memphis, will be amicably settled ‘‘out of 
court,’’? so to speak. If, however, this cannot he 
brought about in this manner the protest will be filed 
in the regular way with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The special freight committee appointed by the St. 
Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange met in conference this 
afternoon with the St. Louis eastbound freight com- 
mittee in the Wainwright building. In addition to 
the lumbermen and the railroad men, Traffic Commis 
sioner P. W. Coyle, of the Business Men’s league, 
was present in behalf of the shippers. The subject 
for discussion was transit arrangements at St. Louis 
similar to the transit regulations at Memphis on east 
bound shipments. The lumbermen presented their 
side of the case again, claiming that the reconsign- 
ment privilege at Memphis is clearly illegal and de- 
manding that this be either done away with at Mem- 
phis or that St. Louis be granted the same privilege. 
The matter was discussed at considerable length and 
the railroad men said that it would receive favorable 
consideration. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will remem- 
ber that several weeks ago the St. Louis lumbermen 
took this matter up with the railroads and at that 
time the carriers stated that the claim of the lumber 
men was perfectly just and that they would bring 
about the relief asked for by the St. Louisians. The 
railroads promised to report favorably upon this mat 
ter on July 8, but that date came and went without 
any action being taken, as their committee did not 
have a quorum at that time. The meeting today was 
the first one since the subject was broached several 
weeks ago. The representative of the Illinois Central 
stated at the meeting today that no action would be 
taken in the matter until the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the Sondheimer case. 
Some of the other railroad men, however, expressed 
their willingness to indorse the written protest of the 
lumbermen, and this will be done within a few days. 
The belief is here that with, the exception of the 
Louisville & Nashville all of the Memphis roads will 
willingly indorse this protest. 

In these columns last week was stated the fact that 
J. L. Taussig, one of St. Louis’ prominent lumbermen, 
had been charged the exorbitant sum of $37.33 on three 
cars of lumber for reconsigning and switching. Mr. 
Taussig took this matter up with the State Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission and the latter passed it on to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. During the week 
Mr. Taussig has been called upon to pay several more 
excessive charges for switching and reconsigning and 
has paid these bills under protest. Mr. Taussig expects 
a favorable ruling from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but he does not look for this for some time, 2s 
the commission is very busy with other weighty matters. 
He does expect that when the commission reports in 
favor of his claim this overcharge will be rebated to 
him. The railroads, however, take a different view of 
this matter. 

J. P. Burnette, assistant general freight agent of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railway, who lias 
charge of the local lumber shipments, states that in his 
opinion should the Interstate Commerce Commission re 
port that these reconsigning and switching charges orc 
excessive it will in no way affect the money that Mr. 
Taussig or other local shippers have paid up to the date 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s report. 1 
other words, should the commission not report for a year 
or two the ruling will not take effect until that date, 
hence the railroads will have to make no rebate for any 
overcharge up to that time. 





THREATENED FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE DOR- 
MANT. 

Sr. Louis., Mo., July 31.—‘‘Lost, strayed or stolen, 
one 4-cent yellow pine bugaboo. When last seen tt was 
running at large in the Mercantile Club, where © meet- 
ing of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
was in session, having escaped from the custody of the 
railroads. Nothing has been seen of it since. A suit: 


able reward will be paid for the body of this bugaboo, 
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dead or alive, by any yellow pine shipper of good stand- 
ing.’’ 

“The above advertisement expresses the situation with 
reference to the rumored 4-cent advance in yellow pine 
freight rates west of the Mississippi, which developed in 
this city a few weeks ago. 

Readers of these columns will remember the sensation 
that was caused by a well-authenticated rumor that the 
railroads were considering an advance of from 2 to 4 
cents on yellow pine shipments west of the Mississippi. 
As soon as the rumor was well developed there was a 
hurry-up call of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the various members aired their views ap- 
propriately upon the subject at that time. Since that 
time the matter has apparently dropped out of sight, if 
not out of mind. The railroads maintain that while 
the rumor was well founded some weeks ago nothing 
more has been done in the matter. The various trade 
officials claim that their respective minds are a total 
blank on the subject. The lumbermen are likewise ig- 
norant as to the intentions of the railroads. Individ- 
ually and collectively they have endeavored to ascertain 
just what the intentions of the railroads are with refer- 
ence to the rumored advance, but they have been able 
to learn nothing. 

Opinions differ as to the cause of this rumor. That 
the railroads deliberately caused this rumor to go forth 
is undeniable. Some people claim that the railroads 
threw this out as sawdust in the lumbermen’s eyes to 
get their attention away from ‘the yellow pine rebate 
matter which came from the Supreme Court about that 
time. Others feel that the railroads deliberately put 
forth the rumor to sound the lumbermen to see whether 
or not they would ‘‘stand for’’ the raise. 





INCIDENTS OF RECENT BUSINESS CHANGES. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 30.—R. J. Fine, accompanied by 
his family and followed by all of his household furni- 
ture, left this week for Texarkana, where on August 1 
he will enter upon his new duties as selling manager of 
the Texarkana end of the William Buchanan interests. 
Just before his departure he was called into his old of- 
fice, Where were assembled all of the office force of the 
\rkansas Lumber Company. Before Mr. Fine knew 
what was happening a magnificent gold-mounted umbrella 
was thrust into his hands and he was listening to a 
presentation speech by that accomplished orator, Wil- 
iam E. Rockwell, his successor. Mr. Rockwell voiced 
the appreciation and kindly feeling of the office attaches 
and hoped that the storms of adversity might be shielded 
from Mr. Fine as readily as the rain drops may be 
turned by his umbrella. Mr. Fine was completely taken 
hy surprise, but was able to respond to Mr. Rockwell’s 
presentation speech in a few timely words. Mr. Fine 
leaves St. Louis with the best wishes of an army of 
friends, all of whom wish him well in his new position. 
The consolidation of the Shreveport offices of the 
lerguson-MeDaris Lumber Company with the general 
offices in the Chemical building in this city, mention 
f which was made in these columns last week, has been 
onsummated and H. Folonie, formerly manager of the 
Shreveport office, is now actively in charge of the sales 
lepartment of the general offices in St. Louis. This 
ompany has formerly occupied rooms 817, 818 and 819 
in the Chemical building, but has just added rooms 820 
ud $21, giving it a handsome suite of five rooms which 
now being artistically arranged and will make one 
' the most complete offices in the city. The combining 
' the two offices made it necessary for the company to 
ike on additional room for the handling of its large 

| growing business. 


RAILROADS CRAWLING FROM UNDER REFUND. 


Sv. Lours, Mo., July 26.—Local lumbermen were this 
k diseussing the press dispatches sent out from New 
rk last Monday stating that several of the influential 
‘ilroad men of the east have started a movement to 
ire an amendment of the interstate commerce law 
rovision requiring the payment of damages to shippers 
vr the imposition of freight rates declared excessive by 
‘he commission and the courts. This change they ask on 
well established ground that the shippers raise prices 
cast correspondingly and never suffer. 
‘his is the very point, by the way, which was raised 
several of the yellow pine manufacturers when the 
“cent rebate was being agitated by the Yellow Pine 
‘ianufacturers’ Association, immediately following tue 
‘‘ccision of the supreme court in the southern yellow 
pine cases. As was stated in this paper at the time 
some of the local yellow piners were in favor of going 
‘iter the 2-cent rebate on all lumber affected by the 
‘ccision of the supreme court, while others took the 
ground, now advanced by the railroads, that the lumber- 
n did not suffer by reason of the 2-cent advance be- 
cause they raised their prices accordingly on lumber and 
‘he retailer likewise took this raise out of the consumer. 
"he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN endeavored to interview 
many of the large yellow piners on the probable outcome 
of this movement on the part of the railroads to prevent 
(amage pay to the shippers. Although many of the 
Prominent members of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association are out of the city at this time the opinions 
of those who are here are divided just about as they 
Were at the time of the first controversy. Some feel 
that the railroads are perfectly justified in refusing to 
pay the rebate for the reason that the producer is not 
‘ie only one to lose by means of the 2-cent advance. 
Others maintain that the railroads have nothing to do 
with the retailer’s and the consumer’s part of it—that 
their transactions were only with the manufacturer. 
Those who are of this mind claim that the railroads must 
pay the manufacturers’ damages and then it is up to 
the retailer to get redress from the manufacturer and 
the consumer from the retailer. It is a point, however, 
Which will have to be settled by the powers that be. 





THE. SOUTHWEST. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


_ Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—Lumbermen here _be- 
lieve that with the advent of August the dullness which 
has pervaded wholesale lumber circles will disappear 
and demand at both wholesale and retail will improve 
steadily. Through the country dealers have had little 
trade this month, as their customers have been too busy 
in their fields, and in the large majority of cases they 
have not felt disposed to place orders for future ship- 
ment. The wheat crop has been cut all over the ter- 
ritory and, including Nebraska, Oklahoma, Missouri 
and Kansas, considerable of it has been threshed. In 
the wheat belt some building should be started next 
month, and dealers are looking for earlier trade in sec- 
tions where wheat is the principal crop than they are 
in the corn country. An official report on Nebraska 
wheat, published on the 29th, states that the yield is 
in excess of 50,000,000 bushels, one of the largest crops 
on record, and that the quality is above the average. 
It is believed that the consumption of lumber is fully 
normal for the time of year, and while little lumber is 
being moved in the country many of the cities and 
larger towns are building freely. z 

The wholesale demand has been light through the 
greater part of July, but for the last week there has 
been a strong inquiry and considerable business has 
been booked. Some of the large line yard companies 
have already placed liberal orders for fall stock and 
some of the single yard dealers are coming into the 
market. The car supply in the south is still good and 
will probably continue so through August, enabling 
heavy shipments to be made from the mills next month. 
Many of the retail dealers as well as all the manu- 
facturers are convinced that the car famine next fall 
will be as serious as last year and that it will make 
itself felt in September, and a large number of dealers 
who have held back orders for fall requirements are 
preparing to buy liberally within the next two weeks. 
It is believed here that demand for all kinds of lumber 
will show a marked improvement from this time on. 
Prices are about the same as reported a week ago. 

The Sabine Lumber Company, of Zwolle, La., the 
destruction by fire of whose planing mill on July 22 
was recorded in the subsequent issue of the LUMBER- 
MAN, has with its usual energy already planned for new 
machinery and much of it is on the way to the mill 
plant. The S. A. Woods Machine Company, the Atlas 
Engine Works and the American Woodworking Ma- 
chinery Company are furnishing the new equipment on 
rush orders. The Sabine company has switched all its 
rush orders to its Colfax (La.) mill, so that little if 
any delay will result in filling orders for customers. 
The new mill will be running in from thirty to forty 
days. 

A. T. Hemingway, secretary and treasurer of the 
Forest Lumber Company, has returned from a trip to 
Colorado, where he has some line yards. F 

Some recent visitors to Kansas City included James 
O’Malley, of Albany, Mo., who spent a few hours here 
on his return trip from Colorado, where he had taken 
a few weeks’ vacation; John Mathieson, of Bosworth, 
Mo.; Edgar S. Miner, of Miner & Frees, Bethany, Mo.; 
Albert M. Barnett, of the Barnett Lumber Company, 
McCook, Neb.; George Hodges, of Olathe, Kan.; Otto 
Siegle, of Siegle & Hammerschmidt, Clinton, Mo. 

T. S. Foster, vice president of the Foster Lumber 
Company, is on a vacation and business trip north. 

C. J. Flack, local manager of the Redmond Manu- 
facturers’ Company, has a new stamp in his office. It 
reads, ‘‘ All quotations subject to freight charges,’’ in 
red ink. If ‘‘it’’ comes Mr. Flack wants to be ready. 

W. E. Howard, of the Howard-Noll Lumber Com- 
pany, is on a business trip in Nebraska. a 

The Kansas City notes were in error last week in stat- 
ing that the Byrne Lumber Company had established a 
yard in Kansas City, Kan. It should have read the 
Bruce Lumber Company. 

Keith S. Pollitt, one of Kansas City’s young whole- 
sale dealers, is on a business trip through Kansas. 

G. E. Stevenson is taking a short business trip and 
vacation in Colorado. He may continue his journey 
to take in the Coast. 

John A. Kendall, local manager of the Sawyer & 
Austin Lumber Company, is away on an eastern trip. 

The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., has 
opened a sales offices in Kansas City in the R. A. Long 
building. This office will look after the sales in ter- 
ritory tributary to Kansas City. Earl Kenyon has 
charge of the office. 

Rodney E. Brown, sales manager of the Pickering 
Lumber Company, is on a business trip to Texas points. 

C. A. Norton, president of the Norton Lumber Com- 
pany, has left on an extended business and pleasure trip, 
which will include his old home in Fremont, Ohio, Buf- 
falo, Boston and then by water to New York and Nor- 
folk and the Jamestown exposition. Mrs. Norton and 
daughter will spend a few weeks in the mountains of 
Colorado. 

D. G. Saunders, of the D. G. Saunders Lumber Com- 
pany, and 8. N. Strieby, of the same company, are out 
of the city on short trips. Mr. Saunders has gone to 
his mills in Louisiana. . 

The Morsen-Terry Lumber Company, dealer in Pacific 
and Inland Empire products, will open an office in Spo- 
kane August 1. This will be the main office of the com- 
pany and will be in charge of Charles H. Terry, for- 
merly manager of the Kansas City office. The Kansas 
City offices will be continued as a sales office for that 
territory. 

Herman Dierks and wife, of the Dierks’ Lumber & 
Coal Company, are spending their vacations in Gal- 





veston and Port Arthur. Mr. Dierks is combining busi- 
ness and pleasure in his outing trip. Harry L. Dierks, 
of the same company, is taking his vacation in Colorado. 


New Industries in Kansas. 


Kansas City, Kan., July 30.—The Kansas City Tie 
& Timber Preserving Company is constructing a creo- 
soting plant in Kansas City, Kan. Lee Clark is presi- 
dent, E. W. Jaques vice president and H. F. Hall 
treasurer. Mr. Jaques is president of the Mercantile 
Lumber & Supply Company, of Kansas City. The new 
plant will have a capacity of 8,000 ties a day. It will 
have four retorts and ten tank cars. The company is 
incorporated for $215,000. The plant will be constructed 
entirely of steel and will be fireproof. It is intended 
to have the plant ready for business by October 1. 

The Kansas City Portland Cement Company has be- 
gun the manufacture of cement and will make its first 
shipment August 5. The company reports having re- 
ceived a large number of orders. The mill is at Cement 
City, a suburb of Kansas City, Mo. The daily capacity 
is 2,000 barrels. Oil is used for fuel. The raw material 
machine room contains four Jeffrey hammer mills and 
six Allis-Chalmers tube mills. The finishing room con- 
tains fourteen Bradley-Griffin mills and- four Allis- 
Chalmers tube mills. F. E. Wear is president of the 
company, W. E. Murlin vice president and general 
manager, W. A. Rule treasurer, A. L. Murphy secretary 
and A. Bamberger sales manager. 

The Bonner Portland Cement Company, of Kansas 
City, is a recently formed company for the manufacture 
of cement. Several prominent Kansas City men are 
officers of this company. W. H. Caffery is vice presi- 
dent and manager. The mill will have a capacity of 
1,600 barrels daily. The Caffery system will be used 
in manufacturing its product. The mills will be at 
Bonner Springs, Kan., and will be in operation by 
January 1, 1908. 





AN AGENCY FOR FIFTY LINE YARDS. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—The Tri-State Lumber 
Company was organized here today by the following lum- 
bermen: B. F. Moore, of Butler, Mo.; J. C. Jones, 
of Lee’s Summit, Mo.; George Hodges, Olathe, Kan.; 
Alfred Blaker, Pleasanton, Kan., and C. A. Smith, Wells- 
ville, Kan. The company will incorporate under Mis- 
souri laws and have its office either in the R. A. Long 
or the Keith & Perry building. While it will do a whole- 
sale jobbing business the main purpose is to have a 
buying office for the fifty yards of the following com- 
panies: 

Logan Moore Lumber Com- Star Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany, Butler, Mo. pany, Wellsville, Kan. 
J. C. Jones & Son, Lee’s Hodges Bros., Olathe, Kan. 

Summit, Mo. Frisco Lumber Company, Chi- 
Blaker Lumber & Grain Com-_ cago. 

pany, Pleasanton, Kan. 

The officers and directors are B. F. Moore, president; 
W. B. Jones, vice president; C. A. Smith, secretary; 
George Hodges, treasurer, additional directors being 
J.C. Jones, Alfred Blaker and R. R. Hammond, the last 
named of Chicago. Frank Hodges will be the manager 
of the company. Mr. Moore, the president, stated this 
afternoon that the incorporators had long recognized the 
importance of Kansas City as a lumber market and 
consider that it is not only the leading yellow pine mar- 
ket of the country but very prominent as a market in 
other kinds of lumber and lumber products, and that the 
parties interested in the company feel that it is greatly 
to their advantage to establish a buying office at this 
place. This is the first company of this kind that has 
been organized here, but for several years Kansas City 
has been increasing in importance as the headquariers 
for line yard companies. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Beaumont, TEX., July 28.—The conclusion of the or- 
ganization of the Empire Timber & Lumber Company 
of Beaumont was effected Saturday night with a capital 
stock of $60,000, the charter having been received 
from Austin in the afternoon. The following officers 
were elected: W. C. Gray, president; B. R. Moses, 
vice president and general manager; Osa Anderson, 
secretary; J. L. Cunningham, treasurer; Dr. A. A. 
Bailey, T. S. Reed, George W. Morris, Grove Kennedy 
and L. J. Black, directors. The headquarters of the 
company will be in the Keith building for the present. 
Its purpose is to handle the output of various mills 
as selling agents and already it has contracted for 
an output of 250,000 feet a day. Mr. Moses having re- 
signed from the Pickering Lumber Company, that 
concern will close its office in this city for the pres- 
ent and all future business will be taken up with 
the home office in Kansas City. It is believed that 
the Pickering company will send a man here to handle 
its export and Texas sales from this end of the 
line. 

H. C. Homeyer, assistant general superintendent of 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, 
La., has been in this city this week. He is having 
great difficulty in securing enough men to operate 
the big plant and its allied industries and is making 
a trip through Texas in an effort to secure labor. 
In speaking of the enterprise Mr. Homeyer said: 

Bogalusa is the greatest lumber camp in all the world. 
The plant is now in operation and gives employment to 
2,000 men in the woods alone and as many more would 
be employed if it were possible to secure them. ‘The mill 
has a capacity of 500,000 feet a ang and its ramifications 
ee the attention of lumbermen throughout the 
world. ’ 

G. F. Stunkel, of the mill department of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, returned to this city from Mobile, 
where he has been acting manager of the Kirby mill 
for the last four weeks. Referring to the recent ac 
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tion of the Kirby Lumber Company in abolishing the 
night crews of men at four of the Kirby mill points, 
Mr. Stunkel stated that this action was rendered 
necessary by the car shortage situation, which had 
been made acute and was still a source of great an- 
noyance to the lumber men. Mr. Stunkel calls atten- 
tion to an unprecedented condition in lumber, due to 
ear shortage, the Kirby Lumber Company having over 
30,000,000 feet in stock at the Kirbyville mill and 
31,000,000 feet on hand at Bessmay, the congestion be- 
ing wholly attributable to car shortage. Not only are 
such large stocks on hand rendering necessary the 
doing wway with the night shifts but such shipments 
as are made are very slow in making deliveries, the 
average of late being not less than 150 days. 

L. B. Pipkin, sales agent for the Nona Mills Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, is hopeful about the present 
condition of the lumber market. He says: 

July and August are naturally dull months and, in fact, 
stocks on hand July 1 were really less than a year ago 
when the market was soaring, and the demand is already 
beginning to pick up and will get better from now on. 
Only last week a line yard man came through this section 
wanting to buy 5,000,000 feet toStock up on. The opinion 
that the poor crops in the west and northwest is the cause 
of the depressed lumber market is faulty, as I am advised 
that the crops there will be fairly good and that the real 
cause of the depression is car shortage. The situation, 
however, is rapidly becoming normal and with car facilities 
the market will soon return to healthy conditions. 

An inerease of interest has been manifested by the 
large lumber buyers of the north and east during 
the last week which was noted in the heavy increase 
in the number of good sales made by lumber manu- 
facturers in this section of the country. The mar- 
ket is looking up although in many quarters an 
attempt has been made to create an impression that 
buyers who place orders now are very foolish. 

President Sam Park of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany stated yesterday that the car shortage question 
was one that his company was already beginning to 
feel. Many of the new cars for the Industrial com- 
pany’s use are beginning to arrive and are loaded 
as fast as they arrive but Mr. Park states that the 
railroads are as unable to take them out as they 
have been to furnish empties, putting up the cry of 
shortage in the locomotive department now that his 
company has secured cars with which to offset the 
ear shortage ery. That railroads in general are short 
of locomotives enough to haul the traffic offered them 
is a fact. 

The grain carrying as well as the cotton season 
will soon be on and then the lumbermen will be up 
against it in proper shape. 

Newton R. Wilson, vice president of the Industrial 
Lumber Company and of the Gulf States Brick Com- 
pany as well, has decided to make Beaumont his 
home and with his wife is now domiciled at the Crosby 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have been residing at 
Monterey, Mexico, for a number of years where Mr. 
Wilson has been actively engaged in industrial work. 
He is one of the leading capitalists of the country and 
the fact that he and his estimable wife are to locate' 
here is a source of satisfaction to the people of this 
city. It is the intention of Mr. Wilson to build a 
fine home in Beaumont in the near future. The couple 
have no children. 

Contracts were signed during the last week between 
the management of the Gulf Lumber Company and 
Arch Kyle, acting for the Clyde Iron Works, of Du- 
luth, Minn., for the putting in of a complete steam 
skidder and loading outfit tor the new mill the com- 
pany is erecting at Fullerton, La. The contract is 


the biggest single one of its kind ever made in this , 


country and the mill at Fullerton, when placed in 
operation will be the biggest one of its kind in this 
country. It will have a capacity of 600,000 feet a 
day and the company has over 3,000,000,000 feet of 
timber in the vicinity of the mill. The timber lies 
in the parishes of Vernon and Rapides. Fullerton is 
located on the new line of the Santa Fe known as the 
Jasper & Eastern and is in what is known as Beau- 
mont territory. It will be ready for operation about 
January 1, 1908. M. L. Fleishel, of St. Louis, is the 
vice president and general manager. The town of 
Fullerton, is named after Samuel Fullerton, a well 
known citizen of St. Louis. The Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company is a subsidiary corporation with general 
offices in this city, the Texas offices being under the 
management of L. B. Boykin. 

A. B. Seale, president of the Seale Lumber Com- 
pany, of Seale, La., was a visitor in the city during 
the week. Mr. Seale states that there is no car short- 
age in the territory in which he is operating, the Kan- 
sas City Southern giving him all the empties he can 
fill. Mr. Seale states that his only troubles are in 
filling orders and that the demand for lumber is far 
better for this season of the year than it ever was 
in the coast country. The Seale Lumber Company 
operates a 40,000 capacity mill in Caleasieu Parish, 
La. It is a modern and uptodate mill in every re- 
spect. 

George W. Carroll, of this city, who recently pur- 
chased a tract of 10,000 acres of timber lands in 
Newton county, Texas, disposed of the same this 
week to A. E. Ford, of Fort Worth. The latter gen- 
tleman will erect a large lumber mill on the land and 
will also acquire all the available timber land adja- 
cent to the tract recently secured that it is possible for 
him to acquire. 

George M. Duncan, secretary of the Crater Lumber 
Company, of Houston, and Grand Supreme Bojum of 
the Hoo-Hoo for Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Mexico, was a visitor in the city during the week. Mr. 
Dunean states that he expects the forthcoming na- 
tional meeting of the Hoo-Hoo at Atlantie City to be 


the greatest event in the history of that organization 
since its inception. Mr. Duncan is also well pleased 
with the lumber outlook but not very dubious over 
the car situation. He claims the railroads are up 
against it at present in trying to furnish cars for the 
transportation of lumber. 

The Gillican-Vizard Company, of New Orleans, has 
completed arrangements for the turpentining of the 
timber holdings of several of the largest lumber con- 
cerns in southwestern Louisiana and southeastern 
Texas. Owing to the fact that the plans of the com- 
pany have not as yet been fully developed along cer- 
tain lines those interested refuse to tell just what com- 
panies have been arranged with for the turpentining 
proposition but say that a definite announcement will 
be forthcoming soon. The company has deals on with 
several other large lumber concerns and when its 
plans are put into operation it will have by far the 
largest general turpentine industry in the south. 
L. P. Landis, of this city, is a large stockholder in 
the concern and will have the general management of 
their business in this territory. He owns a tur- 
pentine plant west of this city and is one of the most 
optimistic turpentine men in the south. It is the 
intention of the company to put in six or seven new 
stills this fall and each still will be managed: under 
a corporate name of its own but subsidiary to the 
Gillican-Vizard company. 

The grand opening of the Beaumont Country Club 
will probably be held the latter part of the coming 
week. The Country Club numbers in its membership 
every big lumber manufacturer in and around Beau- 
mont. The club is the pet scheme of Col. Sam Park, 
of the Industrial Lumber Company. The colonel 
worked on its organization for several weeks before 
plans were finally arranged and when the stockhold- 
ers of the club held a meeting the colonel was elected 
president as a tribute to his efforts in perfecting the 
organization of what will be the leading social club 
of the city. The clubhouse is located on the highest 
part of the grounds and on the banks of the Neches 
river, commanding a view of the river for four miles 
in either direction. Colonel Park induced President Dav- 
idson, of the Frisco, to enroll as a member when that 
gentleman was here on a visit a week or two ago. 

H. C. Homeyer, connected with the management of 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, 
La., was in the city for two days of the present week 
looking after some private affairs and also seeing 
what could be done to secure labor for the big plant 
at that place. Mr. Homeyer left Saturday for Mexico 
for the purpose of inducing the location of a colony 
of Mexicans at Bogalusa. 

Lorenzo Boykin, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, a sub- 
sidiary corporation of the Gulf Lumber Company, re- 
turned to the city last night after a three weeks’ 
trip throughout Texas in the interest of his company. 
He states that he secured plenty of orders but that he 
was up against it in the filling of them on account of 
the ear shortage problem. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 31.—William H. Hatten, the 
well known lumberman of New London, Wis., and for- 
mer state senator for Wisconsin, will again be a can- 
didate for United States senator from Wisconsin 
when the term of Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, an- 
other noted lumberman and banker, expires. Mr. 
Hatten came within an ace of winning the contest 
last spring. 

Mr. Hatten made a quiet visit here this week and, 
although his visit attracted little attention he met 
a number of the social leaders and talked in such a 
way that there can be little doubt that it is his 
intention in the near future to announce his candidacy 
for United States senator. Mr. Hatten is keeping 
very quiet about his plans and at present is doing 
little more than making preliminary plans for or- 
ganization. Senator Hatten feels that in the support 
of a large number of members of the legislature, who 
gave him encouragement when he was in Madison in 
the closing days of the session, he has the nucleus 
of an organization which will prove very valuable 
before the session is concluded. 

During his stay in this city Mr. Hatten called on 
the Milwaukee legislators who supported him in the 
recent senatorial fight, and also on a number of other 
leading Milwaukeeans who are in sympathy with him 
— have shown themselves desirous of supporting 

im. 

The W. J. Durham Lumber Company, of Wautoma, 
Wis., has started its planing mill and lath mill. 

A break down resulting in an accident occurred at 
Okerstrom’s saw mill at Port Wing, Wis. The head 
of the steam feed blew off and a piece of iron struck 
John Patry, causing a painful wound. The mill re- 
mained shut down for a few days. An effort is be- 
~ made to induce the men to work a twelve-hour 
shift. : 

One of the first camps the R. Connor Company, of 
Marshfield, Wis., will build this year will be near 
Ross in the town of Caswell, near Laona. Arrange- 
ments for side track facilities are being made, and 
permanent camps that will hold 100 men will be con- 
structed. The company has operated five years in that 
vicinity. 

The shingle mill of Crinnian & McGowan on the 
St. Mary’s river front at Algonquin, Mich., is closed 





down by a strike. Until the matter is settled seventy- 
five men will be out of employment. It is claimed 
that five men are allotted to a certain portion of the 
work which for four days was done by four men. The 
Shingle Weavers’ union claims that the four men 
should receiye the pay that would have gone to the 
fifth man had he been working. ‘The firm could not 
see it that way and the union men walked out. 

It is reported that the Wisconsin Box & Lumber 
Company at Wausau, Wis., will rebuild its box fac 
tory, and that work on the building proper will begin 
in the near future. There is a crew clearing the 
grounds of all wreckage and they will excavate for a 
basement. Carpenters are putting a roof on the en 
gine room. Five carloads of lumber have just been 
received and are being unloaded in the lumber yard. 
All machine men employed when the factory was de 
stroyed by fire are being held for positions. 

Ground is staked out for the building and from th: 
position of the stakes it appears that it will be 1 
shaped, with the main part extending east and west, 
and the L part facing the south. The only change in 
location appears to be that the north side of the 
building will be about 14 feet farther to the north 
than before. 

Mr. Turner, president of the company, said the plans 
were not yet all complete, as there were two or three 
matters pending that would be settled in a 
days. 

The B. F. & H. L. Sweet Company, of Fond du Lae, 
Wis., manufacturers of wagons and sleighs, is soon 
to make extensive additions to its plant in this city 
The company now occupies about a dozen buildings 
on both sides of West Arndt street, between Packer 
street and the Fond du Lae river, but these have be 
come inadequate for the business. 

The proposed improvements include an addition to 
the main factory building on the west and the con 
struction of a large warehouse to the east of the main 
building, extending from it to the Wisconsin Centra! 
tracks. It will contain a new and larger boiler room, 
and new boilers will be installed, since the factory 
is now using the full capacity of the present boilers. 
It is not expected to begin these improvements before 
next year. 

The company has just sold two cars of heavy sleighs 
to be sent to Nome and Fairbanks, Alaska. It is also 
sending carloads of goods to the state of Washing 
ton. New York city and the east take many of the 
company’s self dumping lumber wagons, as well as 
other wagons and sleighs. From Duluth and vicinity 
there is a big demand for an extra good grade of 
wagons, and from the various lumber regions there 
is a steady call for heavy lumber wagons and log 
ging sleds. 

The company was established in 1856 by the late 
B. F. & H. L. Sweet Brothers, who began in a small 
way by building on the old Sweet residence property 
at the corner of West Arndt and Packer streets. This 
old building, which is a two-story frame structure with 
a wing to the east, still stands and is used by th 
company as one of its warehouses. 

From a modest beginning, manufacturing a few 
wagons, buggies and sleighs, mostly for local trade, 
the business grew, and other buildings were pressed 
into service from time to time. The plant includes 
buildings that were formerly used by three establish 
ments: The Hiner & White Company, the T. 8. Henry 
Company, and the Sweet Company. 

The Wisconsin Art Cabinet Company of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., expects to be fully prepared soon to begin 
operation in its new location of Ruggles street, in 
the building occupied formerly by the Badger Sew 
ing Company. Many improvements have been made, 
among them being a dry kiln 38 feet long by 34 
feet wide. 

The building is of wood and adjoins the main buil:| 
ing, and will be used as a warehouse for manufac 
tured articles. Here are located four kilns, to which 
are Jaid several hundred feet of piping through whic! 
steam is forced. Another building which the company 
is erecting will be the boiler and engine room, whic! 
will be 30 feet long by 20 feet wide. 

When completed, the plant will be one of great con 
venience to the company. On the first floor th: 
lumber will be taken care of, and on the east sid: 
the veneering and glueing department will be lo 
cated. On the second floor will be found the office 
and the finishing and polishing room. The machiner) 
will be operated by electric power. Steam powe! 
will be used for the kilns and as reserve power. 

The company has arranged that, when necessary, 41 
additional story can be built. Forty-five hands will 
be employed by the company. 

John Strand, foreman for the John Week Lumber 
Company, of Stevens Point, Wis., has gone to Mosinee. 
From there he will go seven or eight miles farther 
west, on lands owned by: the company which were 
visited by a tornado a couple of weeks ago, blowing 
down between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber, including pine, hemlock and hardwood. 
Roads will be cut and arrangements made for logging 
the timber. The bark from the hemlock trees will 
be peeled off, so that it can be disposed of for tanning 
purposes, and the other down timber will be cut and 
sawed into desirable lengths. Much of this will be 
done during the present summer and coming fall, but 
the work of hauling logs to the stream or railroad 
can not be accomplished until sufficient snow and cold 
weather arrive. The storm which passed over that 


few 


section, while confined to a comparatively small space, 

was one of the most disastrous ever witnessed in Wis- 

consin, but fortunately very few settlers suffered. 
The Wausau Lumber Company, of Rib Falls, 


Wis., 
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has engaged F, Reubensall as manager for its cream- 
ery located in Rib Falls, Mr. Reubensall says that 
within a few days he expects to have the creamery 
in operation, 

A. Becker, sealer for.the Wausau Lumber Company, 
has moved his family from Edgar to Rib Falls, Wis., 
where he has just opened a restaurant. 

The Week Lumber Company, Stevens Point, Wis., 
lias succeeded in getting a part of its log drive down; 
3,000,000 feet have reached Stevens Point. These 
logs came from the lower waters of the Eau Pleine 
river, but the company still has about 6,000,000 feet 
hung up, which will require heavy rains in the north 
to bring to their mill in this city. 

Langley & Alderson, of Wausau, Wis., are cutting 
timber between Plum and Lost lakes. The company 
has built a logging railroad several miles out over 
which logs are drawn to the main line of the St. 
Paul road, and then to Merrill and other points be- 
low to be manufactured. 

©. S. Osborne and D, F. Clarke have inspected their 
lumber yards at Barrow, Wis., and are staking out 
ground for some new sheds. ‘They will also put in 
seales to be used in their increasing coal, lime and 
cement business. 

They inspected also their yards along the main 
line and on the Ridgeland branch. 

sids for supplying white oak, to be used in the 
construction of the Superior, Wis., harbor entry, have 
been opened at the offices of the United States en- 
vineers and the proposition made by the Rogers-Ru- 
ger Company of Superior was the lowest. Three 
other firms competed for the contract. The Superior 
firm guaranteed that it would deliver the necessary 
lumber, f. o. b. at dock in Superior, at $4 a thousand 
feet. It is estimated that the work will require 100,- 
00 feet of timber. 

D. J. Arpin, the well known Grand Rapids (Wis.) 
lumberman, was in Chippewa Falls, Wis., on business 
and says that a new $50,000 corporation has been or- 
yanized at Grand Rapids, Wis., application for a char- 
ter having been sent to Madison. The purpose of the 
new company is to deal in all grades of fine lumber, 
und it purposes buying a sight there and erecting a 
large dry kiln in which to prepare lumber for the 
manufacture of small furniture. 

Merrillan, Wis., is to have a new lumber yard. F. 
W. Archer has leased the old shop building and 
grounds at the rear of the Odd Fellows’ building for 
that purpose, 

Tobias Kirmse, manager of the Globe House Fur- 
nishing Company at Marinette, Wis., passed through 
Milwaukee on his way to Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
visit the furniture factories. He will visit Chicago 
also before returning. 

i. W. Bunker, of Spooner, Wis., has been at Trego 
shipping lumber to Duluth. Mr. Bunker is buying 
lumber in this vicinity for the Duluth market. 

The Fleith-Thompson Lumber Company has rented 
' hotel at Cornucopia, Wis., for the benefit of its 
men. Improvements will be made and the manage- 

nent changed. 

The new planing mill at the Central Lumber Com- 
pany’s yards in Wausaukee will be a fireproof build- 

gv, 50x100 feet. 

lhe log jam which has been threatening the de- 

ruction of the wrecked bridge near Wausaukee, 
Wis., is slowly but surely changing the course of the 
Menominee river to one side. An attempt to clear 

jam away has not been successful thus far. If 
course of the river is not changed a miniature 

e may be formed. The bridges at Wagner and 
Wallace, which were injured by the same jam, have 

en repaired, but the situation near Wagner is still 
arming, 

(he last stick of lumber from Barker & Stewart’s 
ck at Ashland, Wis., has been placed on board the 
on and shipped. All of the lumber of the Hines 
uber Company which was on the dock has been 
ipped and the docks are clear of lumber. The 
!, however, is still standing and there are rumors 

{ the company will run next year for a time. 

ie H. M. Johnson Lumber Company, of Chippewa 
ls, Wis., opened business with a rush one morning 
‘ week. While a single rig was being loaded the 
orse ran out of the shed and made one trip around 
the court house block, scattering lumber on the way. 

Fourth avenue the wagon collided with B. N. Rob- 

son’s buggy and turned it over. The horse was 
rounded up and taken back to the shed after losing 

v five minutes, and considerable lumber. 

_ the Wind River Lumber Company mill, destroyed 
)y tire at Caeseade Locks, Ore., July 11, with a loss of 
150,000, will be rebuilt, so say 8. Y. Hyde and A, 
l\irshheimer, of La Crosse, who are the principal stock- 
holders of the company. Mr. Hirshheimer says that 
the loss was total, both the mill and all the lumber 
in the vieinity being destroyed by flames. ‘The loss 
was well covered by insurance. 

\Ibert Anderson, a son of the late Mons Anderson 
and a native of La Crosse, Wis., has amassed a large 
fortune in the west, variously estimated by La Crosse 
people who have been on the coast recently at $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000. Mr. Anderson left La Crosse for the 
western coast about twenty years ago. He had substan- 
tal backing furnished by his father-in-law, B. B. Healy, 
and invested every dollar he could get in timber land. 
betas Snilod upon his ventures and land which he 

g or $1 an acre is today worth $50, and in some 
cases more. é 

Mr, Anderson made his biggest strike when he be- 
came identified with a pool of timber dealers and mill- 
men which at the present time controls nearly the 
entire timber output of the state of Oregon. e is 


the secretary and holds a controlling interest in the 
organization, which has made enormous profits in the 
last few years. 

The Upham Russell Company has sold to the Pelican 
Investment Company, of Rhinelander, 884 acres in Her- 
man. The price was $15,900. This is one of the largest 
real estate deals that has taken place in Shawano county 
for some time. 

Kenfield & Lamoreaux, Washburn, Wis., have issued 
a denial of the report that the company expects to 
discontinue operations in Washburn. The official state- 
ment of the company follows: 

It having come to our notice that there are rumors to 
the effect that, because we are building another factory in 
Minnesota, we intend to discontinue operations here. 

We wish to state that there is no truth in this report. 
We believe there is stock and timber tributary to this city 
that is suitable for our use, enough to last for a good many 
years. As reports of this kind are more or less an injury 
to the city and to ourselves, we make the statement that, 
in our opinion, we shall be making crating in Washburn 
when the city is twice its present size. 

KENFIELD & LAMOREAUX. 

The James Bowls saw mill and stave factory, and 
32 acres of timber land in Ontonagon county, Michi- 
gan, have been purchased by the Noble-Corwin Lumber 
Company, of Milwaukee. Mr. Bowls retains the use 
of the mill to finish cutting his stock of logs. At the 
offices in Milwaukee it was stated that it is proposed 
to operate the plant on an extensive scale, beginning 
with the next season. Edward T. Corwin will be man- 
ager. He has visited the new holdings within a 
week to settle the final details of the transaction. The 
timber land of the company will keep the plant busy 
for several seasons, and additional timber will be pur- 
chased later. Probably Mr. Bowls will remain at the 
mill until the first of the new year. At that time he 
will remove his personal effects to Sarina, Ont., and 
engage in the lumber business in northern Ontario. The 
Noble-Corwin Company will retain Frank McDougall 
as head bookkeeper. 

A. F. North, representing MacArthur Bros., of Chi- 
cago, railway contractors, has been in Milwaukee look- 
ing over the site of the proposed $500,000 auditorium. 
There is a failing off in the construction of railways 
in the country, and the contractors are turning their 
attention in other directions. While here Mr. North 
also made an investigation or the proposed building for 
the St. Mary’s hospital. 

Mr. North says that there are strong indications that 
there is to be a material slump in the price of building 
material within the next two months. Lath, for ex- 
ample, have dropped off 50 cents a thousand feet, or 
forty bundles. The price even now is long in advance 
of what the normal price should be. Ten years ago 
No. 2 lath sold for $3.80 and $4 a thousand, while today 
the price is $8.50 and $9. No. 1 pine lath increased 
during the same period from $4.50 and $5 a thousand to 
$11 and $12. All other building material has increased 
in about the same proportion. 

These figures, together with the increased cost of 
labor, have placed a quietus on building operations 
which is being felt acutely by the dealers and manu- 
facturers of building material. As a result of these 
conditions manufacturers and dealers who a few months 
ago turned down orders owing to the demands made 
upon their facilities are now putting their agents on 
the road soliciting orders, and in many instances are 
cutting the prices. This leads Mr. North to believe 
there will be a material decrease in price in all lines. 
The belief is general among contractors that the material 
men have overreached themselves, and will either have to 
come down with their prices or put a stop to building 
operations to such extent that they will have to close 
down their factories. 

Official announcement has been made of the resignation 
of Wesley E. Wells, superintendent of the Escanaba & 
Lake Superior Railway Company at Escanaba, Mich., of 
which company he has been superintendent since con- 
structing operations were begun on that line nine years 
ago. 

“The resignation of Mr. Wells will take effect August 
10, when he will be succeeded by Charles W. Kates, who 
for eight years has served as auditor for the company. 

Mr. Wells has accepted a position as manager for the 
John O’Brien Lumber Company, of Somers, Mont. He 
has charge of the extensive logging operations of the 
I. Stephenson Lumber Company. Under his direction 
what was originally constructed as a logging road has 
been converted into one of the best short railroad lines 
in the west, over which all of the traffic of the St. Paul 
railway system for the port of Escanaba, Mich., is 
directed. The Escanaba & Lake Superior rgilroad now 
has a total of 142 miles of track, has 400 cars and eight 
locomotives. On its main line it boasts a roadbed equal 
to that of any railroad of the country. 

Mr. Wells is recognized as a thorough lumberman and 
railroad operator and in his new position with the John 
O’Brien company he will be offered an admirable field 
for the display of his ability. He will make his head- 
quarters either at Somers or at Kalispel, at both of which 
places his new company has mills in operation. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company owns all of the 
timber in the Flathead valley, operating extensively 
throughout that district by the means of railroad lines. 
In his capacity as manager Mr. Wells will have complete 
charge of all the work of getting out the company’s 
timber from the stump to cars and his extensive experi- 
ence in that work in this district insures his success in 
the new field. 

H. C, Stewart, who has for some years been engaged 
in the lumber business at Elcho, Wis., will move to 
Antigo, Wis., which is more centrally located for his 
business. 

Saw mills as adjuncts to creameries are a success in 
southern Wisconsin, as evidenced by the Patch Grove 
Creamery Company, of Patch Grove, Grant county. Many 











The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 














The plea of James J. Hill for 
reciprocity with Canada and Sena- 
tor Cullom’s recommendation of a 
special session of Congress for a 
revision of the present import 
duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 
Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form 
a just opinion as to the place of 
lumber in the tariff system should 
not only know the provisions of 
Schedule D of the present law, 
but should know what previous 
tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found? 





The only complete, accurate and 
clear presentation of the American 
lumber tariffs is to be found in 


Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affect- 
ing forest products from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution until now. 

_ It gives all tariff rates. 

It gives accounts of all recipro- 
city treaties affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume 
of iy portations and lumber prices 
of hizh duties and low, or of free 
trade. 

{t shows the influences, whether 
domestic or foreign, which have 
actuated legislation. 

It thoroughly covers every phase 
of the subject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 
Industry of America,” 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH, 

the lumberman will find the facts 
on which to base his conclusions, 
and the arguments to back them, 
for the presentation is as fair and 
impartial as it is full. 

The History is published in four 
large volumes, bound in half Mor- 
occo, at $5 a volume. Address the 
publishers, 


315 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO; ILL., U.S.A. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500,000 
and upwards secured by first 
mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber 
owned by established, going 
lumber companies. 

Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 














BONDS 


High Grade Timber Loans 





We are in the market to buy and sell. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
Farson, Leach & Company, 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 




















The American Gredit-Indemnity 
Go, of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, President. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Mamfacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 
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patrons of the creamery bring in their logs and wood to 
be sawed.. A feed mill is also conducted by the creamery. 

S. M. Stephenson, former congressman, of Menominee, 
Mich., and brother of United States Senator Isaac Ste- 
phenson, of Marinette, Wis., both lumbermen of wide 
acquaintance and interests, is in a critical condition as 
the result of an accident recently in which he fell and 
broke his hipbone. Mr. Stephenson was going to his 
Pine Hill farm and was getting out of his carriage when 
the accident occurred. His age, 76 years, makes his 
recovery doubtful. [As stated elsewhere in this issue, 
Mr. Stephenson died on the date of this letter. ] 

H. P. Bird, the well known lumberman of Wausaukee, 
has been elected chairman of the town board to fill an 
unexpired term of R. L. Thomas. Mr. Thomas will have 
a good position with the Girard Lumber Company at 
Dunbar, for which reason he resigned as chairman. 

Inquiry at Chippewa Falls by Milwaukee lumbermen 
in reference to the peculiar drouth affecting the Chip- 
pewa river and hampering lumber mills reveals the fact 
that the drouth is not yet sufficiently broken to relieve 
the situation. Probably no other river in Wisconsin has 
been thus affected this summer. The Chippewa Lumber 
& Boom Company is keeping its mill running despite 
adverse conditions, and it is hoped can keep up its pace 
until there is relief. 

Letters received in this city from C. Perry Lindsley, 
of the Lindsley Bros. Company, Menominee, Mich., indi- 
eate that he is doing well on the Pacific coast. When 
in this section he did extensive business in cedar. At 
present he is not only the head of the Lindsley company, 
but also vice president and manager of the Panhandle 
Bros. Company, a $2,000,000 organization which has 
100,000 acres of fine timber in Idaho and Washington. 
W. A. Wilkinson, of Minneapolis, a mill engineer, will 
build for the Panhandle company a modern saw mill 
with a 30,000,000 feet capacity. Electricity will be used 
for operations. 

M. M. Parkinson, the well known lumberman of Madi- 
son, Wis., and member of the Parkinson-Marling Lum- 
ber Company, is taking an active interest in baseball 
affairs at the capital. He is a member of the commit- 
tee which is scouting about for support, financial and 
moral, for the Madison team of the Wisconsin State 
League. The ‘‘Senators’’ came near dying an untimely 
death because of the lack of support, but Mr. Parkinson 
and several other influential business men volunteered to 
secure enough stock subscriptions to keep the associa- 
tion above water. 





Louis Hagberg. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., July 25.—Louis Hagberg, secretary and 
treasurer of the Pacific Shingle Company, died early Tuesday 
morning at Fannie Paddock hospital of apoplexy. About 
June 7 he hurt his knee and was obliged to go to the 
hospital for treatment. He had about recovered from the 
effects of the accident when he suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
about two weeks ago. A second stroke Tuesday night proved 
fatal, Mr. Hagberg was a native of Sweden and had lived 
in Tacoma about eight years. A mother, two brothers and 
two sisters survive him. ‘The funeral was held this after- 
noon, 
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IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIS., July 30.—The Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Company expects another new Lima traction engine for 
use on their logging road. This will make three traction 
engines which the company uses in hauling logs to its 
mill at Mellen. The new engine is a 45-ton machine of 
the latest make and will add materially to the logging 
outfit. 

It is now almost certain that Fifield will get the 
new saw mill which is to be built to saw the big tract 
of timber east and northeast of Fifield and Park Falls. 
The deal for the timber is all but closed, nothing being 
left to do but to show clear titles to the different de- 
scriptions and to the make out of the abstracts. It is said 
that the purchase price of the timber is around $1,000,000. 
Dewitt Van Ostrand, one of those who own some of the 
timber lands, has large holdings of village lots and cut- 
over and unimproved lands near Fifield, and will un- 
doubtedly donate to the mill people as much of his lands 
as they shall require for a site. The plant will so en- 
hance his property as to more than repay him. The 
company will probably build a logging road out from 
Fifield to bring in the hardwood. There will be one 
very large saw mill or two medium ones, with box fac- 
tory, planing, shingle and lath mills in connection. It 
is said that the company intends to work up nearly all 
of its lumber into manufactured products, so it would 
not be surprising if it should put in other smaller plants 
for that purpose. 

It was definitely announced in Washburn this week 
that the Pittsburg & Superior Iron Company, whose 
headquarters are Escanuba, Mich., had completed ar- 
rangements for locating its large cedar yards in this 
city, on a site leased from the Omaha Railway Company 
on the lake front. It will engage in the business of 
shipping cedar on a large scale with this as a point of 
transfer. The company will begin operations at once, 
but. not on a large scale until next spring. This is 
one of the — companies in the business in the north- 
west, and will give employment to many men who will 
bring their families to the city. It owns an immense 
tract of timber in Bayfield county and on the north 
shore, and logs will be brought to Washburn on rafts. 
They will be transferred here to the railrdads and then 
shipped to all parts of the United States. The Thomp- 
son & Fleith Company, of Wausau, which began opera- 
tion in Washburn on a large scale a short time ago, fig- 
ures on increasing the capacity of its yards greatly 


next spring, which will give employment to an additiona! 
number of men. The officers of the concern have been 
in the city during the last few days. 

A. Ernstein, of Chicago, who has been buying hard 
wood in this locality for a number of years and former 
ly owned and operated a set of charcoal kilns at Ri! 
Lake, is making preparation to revive the charcoal in 
dustry at Butternut. Having leased the old site for 
merly used by the Ashland Iron & Steel Company for th: 
same purpose, he is now getting ready to build ani 
operate three kilns on the old site. It is estimated that 
there are still many thousand cords of wood in an 
around Butternut—timber that will serve no other pur 
pose, yet is good enough for charcoal. This is due 1 
the fact that the price of all marketable timber has in 
creased materially within the last three years, farmers 
having devoted their attention almost exclusively to thi 
marketing of logs and bolts, a class of timber which 
brings a better price. 

Mark Hessey, of Iron River, Wis., is building cam; 
near Gearney, on the South Shore line, where he will put 
in a claim for about 2,500,000 feet of hemlock and pin 
The logs will be shipped to Iron river for manufactur: 
in Mr. Hessey’s mill. Howard Pugmire, acting for Mr 
Hessey, left for Gearney last week to take charge of 
the work of building camps and getting everything in 
readiness for logging. ‘They expect to be sending log 
into Iron river within a month or before the present 
stock at the mill is exhausted. 

A stock company may be formed of the business men 
of Glidden to take over the Glidden Manufacturing Con 
pany’s plant. A meeting was held last week by the 
parties interested and a committee was appointed to 
look the plant over. No further steps will be taken 
until the committee reports. 

The efficient fire brigade of the Foster-Latimer Lum 
ber Company kept the mill entirely out of danger Su 
day night when two business blocks were burned in 
Mellen. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., July 30.—Trade conditions in this 
neighborhood are quiet, although there is considerab|: 
lumber moving on contracts or old sales. Orders are 
not coming in plentifully, but there are no cancelations, 
which shows a healthy condition (for if lumber were 
weak there would be the usual number of kicks and 
canceling of orders by those who thought they coul: 
gain a few dollars by so doing). The number of kicks 
is very small and buyers are in good spirits and expect 
to be in the market soon. There is a fair trade in hari 
woods, better than in hemlock or pine, but there is no 
doubt that after harvest, when farmers can get a few 
days to breathe, they will begin buying common hemlock. 
Trade the last six months has been largely with the 
cities, but it will be the turn of the country buyer this 
fall. The stock of lumber at the mills is not any too 
large to carry the trade over the winter, and prices wil! 
undoubtedly strengthen. With a plentiful supply of 
cars now it is wisdom to buy and get the yards filled 
up with lumber at bottom prices. 

Men are getting scarce since harvesting began. With 
the farmers paying high wages and determined to have 
men at any price the mills and camps have to give way. 
The Stevens Lumber Company of this city will shut down 
its bark and logging camps because it can not secure 
sufficient help. The mill will have to be closed also, as 
it depends on daily shipments of logs for running tlic 
plant. Hemlock bark is bringing $6.50 on track. The 
cost of peeling and delivering on cars is at least $9, 
leaving about $1.50 for the bark stumpage. On account 
of the difficulty in getting men during the peeling sea 
son many firms do not attempt to save their bark at all 
Others cut the timber in the regular way in winter with 
the bark on, haul and deck the logs at the mill, peel th 
bark before sawing the logs and then load directly on 
ears after three or four days to season. Bark peele:! 
in the woods is expensive to get out, for a man has to 
poke around among the stumps and logs with a on 
horse ‘‘jumper’’ and pick up small loads, which are 
hauled out to the main road and reloaded on large sle«s. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 


New Lonpon, Wis., July 27.—Certain Indiana rela- 
tives of the late William Chase, of Oconto, Wis., have 
begun action to break his will, which left a fortune o! 
several hundred thousand dollars to J. B. Chase ani 
William Guthrie, of the same city. The estate includes 
several thousand acres of valuable timber lands 10 
Marinette and other counties. Some large tracts wer 
sold recently by the trustees of the estate to the Bird 
& Wells Lumber Company, of Wausaukee, and tl 
Girard Lumber Company, of Dunbar, Wis. ; 

The big Walrath creek dam near Sparta, Wis., was 
washed out and destroyed during the recent cloudburs' 
in that vicinity early in the week. The neighboring 
bridge was badly damaged. 

State Senator H. P. Bird, of the Bird & Wells Lumber 
Company, Wausaukee, has resigned his position as trus: 
tee of the Marinette county teachers’ training school. 

For the first time in its lumber history there is 4 
dearth of logs at the mouth of the Menominee river. 
The drives are not yet down, one mill has closed and 
more may have to follow suit. Such a condition has 
never been known in the sawing season before. 

Edward Hines, the well known Chicago lumberman, 
with his lieutenant, Isaac Baker, has been making 4 
trip through northern Wisconsin and Michigan inspect: 
ing his extensive timber interests in that region. i 
Hines has gone on to Ashland, Wis., for a visit wit 
his family, which is spending the summer there. 

A great den of pine snakes was discovered last ee 
by lumbermen near Mountain, Wis. The snakes infeste« 
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the camp, but it was thought they had been all killed. 
Now they have appearéd again by thousands, filling the 
camps, crawling into shanties, bunks and bags until 
the men have been almost driven out. Some of the 
snakes are six and seven fect long. 

The main river drive is making fair progress on the 
Menominee, having passed Pemene galls a week ago. 
Owing to the subsidence of the high waters many logs 
have been left on the shores. 

The Wisconsin paper mills are now bringing pulpwood 
by boats from near Quebec on the St. Lawrence. The 
steamers India and Bermuda are engaged in the traffic 
and carry 8,000 cords at a load. This is the first time 
that pulpwood has been conveyed in this way. The sup- 
ply is rapidly diminishing and millmen say that in a 
few years the Wisconsin paper mills will be confronted 
by a pulpwood famine. 

Hemlock timber in this region is advancing on ac- 
count of the demands of the pulp mills. Hemlock 
brings from $10 to $12 a cord, whereas four years ago 
it brought only $6 and fifteen years ago only $2 hauled. 
This year many small loggers sold their entire hemlock 
output to the pulp mills. Lumber prices range from $3 
to $5 higher a thousand than last year. Shingles are 
$2 higher. 

One of the largest log jams known for years in 
northern Wisconsin is now lying in the Menominee river 
at the Wausaukee bridge, where 2,500,000 feet of tim- 
ber block the channel for a distance of two or three 
miles. The first drive coming down carried out part 
of the bridge and jammed, and then the Pike river drive 
coming afterward piled on top of it. It will be very 
difficult to break the jam without destroying the bridge. 
The Wallace bridge was carried out some time ago. 

The steam schooner San Pedro, which crashed into 
the passenger steamer Columbia in a dense fog off 
Shelter Cove, Cal., July 21, causing the death of over 
100 men, women and children, was owned by the Metro- 
politan Lumber Company, of Metropolitan, Cal. Thomas 
Atkinson, the wealthy Green Bay (Wis.) lumberman, 
is the president. The San Pedro was saved with all her 
crew. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, with a dis- 
tinguished party, has returned from his annual camping 
and fishing trip to the Thunder river in northern Mich- 
igan. The party included fifteen ladies and gentlemen. 

Large numbers of settlers are coming in and oceupy- 
ing the eutover timber lands around Wausaukee, Wis. 





A NEW COMPANY AT OSHKOSH. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., July 30.—Announcement is made of 
the ineorporation, by Frank E. Worden, the well known 
lumberman, Col. Seymour W. Hollister and Frank 
Hopper, of the Worden Lumber Company with paid in 
capital of $25,000. The company is preparing to erect 
a large warehouse here wherein will be carried a stock 
of yellow pine and cypress, Pacific coast lumber, red 
and white cedar shingles, Michigan maple flooring ete. 
Large sheds will be constructed adjoining this ware- 
house, which is to be located on the old Platt site be- 
tween Osceola street, Wisconsin avenue and Hancock 
street, and storage facilities of the most improved 
order will accommodate a large stock of fir and yellow 
pine timbers and joists and other stock not commonly 
carried in a yard excepting at transfer points. Mr. 
Worden, who organized the new company, is well 
known to the Wisconsin trade, for many years having 
heen engaged in the wholesale lumber business in Osh- 
kosh and also having acted as Wisconsin representative 
of Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac, the well known manu- 
facturers of electric maple flooring. It is generally 
believed that the operation of a large yard of this 
haracter at Oshkosh will prove profitable to the pro- 
moters of the company and that an excellent business 
will be done from the beginning. The nearest yard 
facilities of the kind have been at Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer and the new concern will get most 
of the business which has gone to those points. While 
ile beginning will be a modest one the company has 
‘lequate capital back of it and will enlarge its opera- 
‘ions as its field broadens. 


MICHIGAN, 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., July 30.—The lumber 
industry is moving along at a steady gait and is un- 
eventful. Many of the lumbermen are away at summer 
resorts and it is the midsummer dullness, though there 
as been no perceptible indication of weakening in 
prices. White pine is not sufficiently in evidence to 
sive the consumer even a hope of lower values. Receipts 
‘mount to about 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 feet a week, and 
we — = “ hands of dealers here are some- 
What hghter than last year they m 
care of their trade. ‘ en 

There is no such active demand for hemlock as there 
was early in the spring, but dry stocks were cleaned up 
so closely during the winter that manufacturers have not 
een able to accumulate dry lumber and the market 
holds firm at ‘the old prices, $21 for boards and $18 
i $20 for piece stuff. It is estimated that the hem- 
ock output will closely approximate that of last year. 

Outside | lumbermen with large capital have bought 
the old Miller saw mill site and will erect a large hard- 
ire —— plant, with the prospect of a wood 
mile ant in connection and a box factory and plan- 

rank Buell, the most extensive logger in Michigan 
eons cutting and railroading 45,000,000 feet of oes 
this year, is operating eight camps. He ships about 
sixty carloads of saw logs to the Saginaw river every 





twenty-four hours, and is interested in a shingle mill at 
Wolverine and another at LeGrand, in the northern part 
of the lower peninsula. These mills cut 100,000 shingles 
daily. The trade in shingles this year has been better 
and prices have improved. 

The Detroit & Mackinac is building a spur two miles 
long on its Rose City branch to reach a number of 
million feet of timber near Rose City. The same road 
is building a road out from Alpena to Hillman, Mont- 
morency county, and may extend it farther west, to reach 
a large body of hardwood and hemlock timber. Work 
on the latter branch has been delayed somewhat, due to 
the difficulty of getting men. The scarcity of labor 
has never been more acute. Many lumber firms had old 
orders and contracts to fill in the spring, but the slight 
falling off in the demand for stock has not made any 
perceptible difference as yet in the volume of business. 

E. B. Foss & Co. received from Duluth three cargoes 
of lumber aggregating about 1,700,000 feet. The 
schooner A. W. Wright brought 750,000 feet from 
Duluth, the J. L. Ketchum, 500,000 feet and the Dayton 
600,000 feet, all for Bradley, Miller & Co. One cargo 
of 750,000 feet was brought from Lake Superior by 
the steamer Jay Gould for Handy Bros. These three 
firms and Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. are the 
heaviest lumber importers here. 

The E. J. Vance Box Company received a cargo of 
lumber from Lake Superior last week. 

The box business is fairly good. There has been a 
slight decrease in orders compared with last year, but 
generally the operators make yearly contracts at the 
beginning of the year and they have been working on 
these. 

This is the dull season in hardwood, but manufacturers 
will soon begin to make contracts for the ensuing year, 
and the trade is in healthy condition. 

At Gaylord Henderson Bros. are cutting 50,000 feet 
of maple and hemlock logs for the Dayton Last Block 
Works. 

D. O. R. Knowlton has bought the interest of J. Irwin 
in the saw mill property of Irwin & Knowlton at Ona- 
way and will operate it alone. The mill is in active 
operation. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company has shipped the 
mill erected a few years ago by the Tyoga Lumber 
Company to Munising. The iron company bought the 
plant and equipment of various kinds with the timber 
holdings. It is a single band mill in excellent condi- 
tion and will probably be set up and operated at Munis- 


uo 
ing. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., July 29.—After having been idle 
for more than a week the Menominee River Boom Com- 
pany began sorting logs this morning. The drive on 
the Menominee has been delayed by low water and the 
forming of a gigantic jam near Wausaukee. Efforts 
are being made to raise a large head of water by clos- 
ing the dams on the tributaries of the Menominee; then 
opening them it is thought will give the drive a tre- 
mendous head of water, which will enable the drivers 
to collect logs floated over the low banks along the 
river. 

The No. 2 mill of the Sawyer-Goodman Company was 
forced to suspend operations last week on account of 
seareity of logs. The No. 1 mill has logs enough to 
keep it going until Tuesday next; but unless more tim- 
ber reaches the city before Tuesday night the mill will 
have to shut down at that time. 

The N. Ludington mills have plenty of timber and the 
Hamilton-Merryman mills also have all the timber needed 
for some time. The Spies Lumber Company’s mill has 
been shut down because of lack of timber; and the 
Wells Lumber Company has just enough to last for 
four days at the most. The shingle mills of the Spies 
Lumber Company and the Menominee River Shingle 
Company have only a small amount of timber. Unless 
timber can be secured shortly it is estimated from 
1,500 to 2,000 men will be out of employment in the 
two cities. This is the first time in years that a com- 
plete tieup of logs has necessitated the closing down 
of the mills. 

The new shingle mill of the Bird & Wells Lumber 
Company at Wausaukee started last week. The output 
will be about 40,000 shingles a day. A tie mill has 
been installed and cedar ties are being turned out in 
large numbers for the various railroads. 

The Wausaukee river from the old shingle mill site 
to the railroad bridge is filled with cedar logs and more 
are coming in daily from the Bird & Wells camps. The 
cedar timber cut at the camp of the J. W. Wells Com- 
pany on the Wisconsin & Northwestern railroad is also 
brought to Wausaukee. The Girard Lumber Company, 
of Dunbar, also is shipping a quantity of cedar timber 
to this mill. With the stock of cedar logs at the mill 
and the timber shipped from the camps of the Girard 
Lumber Company and the J. W. Wells Company the new 
mill will in all probability be kept running without in- 
terruption for over a year. 

W. E. Wells, of this city, has resigned his position 
as superintendent of the Escanaba & Lake Superior 
Railroad Company, and is succeeded by C. W. Kates, who 
has been auditor of the road for the last eight years. 
Mr. Wells has built the system from the beginning to 
its entire length of 142 miles and the splendid condi- 
tion of the rolling stock speaks highly for his efficiency 
as superintendent. In addition to his duties as manager 
of the railroad Mr. Wells had charge of the extensive 
logging operation of the I. Stephenson Company at 
Wells. It was the reputation that he received as a 
thorough lumberman and railroad operator which 
brought to him the flattering offer from the John 
O’Brien Lumber Company, of Somers, Mont., to take 
entire charge of its lumbering operations in the Flat- 
head valley of that state. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
Gro. M. REYNOLDS, Pres't. HERMAN WALDECEK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashivr. 
Wo. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier. 
B.S. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J.R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 
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Deposits 
$65, 000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Joun C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J.EARLING WM.C. SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 


Courteous Treatment, Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 














CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 Surplus & Profits $350,000.00 


The Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


134 Monroe Street, Corner Clark, 











Solicits Checking Accounts of Individuals and Firms. 
Courteous treatment to all. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit, payable on Demand bear- 
ing interest at 2 per cent. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable at given dates 
with interest at 3 per cent. added. 




















TIMBER 
LOANS 


E are the only finan- 

cial house in theUn- 

ited States that makes a 

specialty of loaning money 

on large tracts of stand- 
ing timber. " 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to 


H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. | 














AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 62 Broadway, Mutual Life Bidg., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 


GLASGOW, BRISTOL. 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 





Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 














TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J. C. & TH. H. LEYENAAR ) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 

















Blickensderfer Typewriters 


are portable, easy to operate, mechanically perfect ~ a machine 
that willdoany 
and all work 
that is done on 
any writing 
machine irre- 
spective of 
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name or price 


eS No. 5—$40. 
3 No. 7— $50. 
No. &—$60. 
ot Ask for 
eS Catalogue 
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The Blickensderfer Mfg. Co., 
277 Dearborn St,  - - CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW 
YORK 


S.W. Corner peotoes 
at 54th St., Near 50t 

Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 
Elevated. 







Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 














FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 30.—James E. Me- 
Sweyne, manager of the Memphis Sawmill Company, 
which succeeded Hughart & Kendal at Memphis, is 
in this city calling on old friends in the trade. 

"Don Binns, who has had charge of the Hackley- 
Phelps-Bonnell Company’s yard in this city for the last 
year, will leave Thursday to assist in opening a new 
yard for the company in Mississippi. 

The Stearns Company opened a fine suite of offices 
in the Murray building this week. 

George B. Daniels, who is handling southern hard- 
woods largely, has removed his office from the House- 
man building to the Murray building. 

E. C. Groesbeck, of the Stearns Company, and L. L. 
Skillman attended the meeting of hardwood manufac- 
turers at Cadillac this week. 

C. T. Wilkins, of London, England, representing one 
of the oldest mahogany concerns in the country, is 
here calling on the trade. 

The Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company will occupy 
its new plant in the south end next week. 

The Nesters will not rebuild their burned mill at 
Baraga. Arrangements for completing their cut have 
been made; 1,500,000 feet of timber at Bruce’s Cross- 
ing will be shipped to Bergland, and 3,000,000 feet in 
the Ontonagon river will be cut by the Worcester 
Lumber Company, while a like amount in Keweenaw 
bay will be cut by the Baraga Lumber Company at 
Baraga. 

The cornerstone of Cadillac’s new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing wus laid by W. W. Mitchell June 24 in the presence 
of nearly 3,000 people. Appropriate exercises were 
held with a number of pleasing addresses. 

Juno, the new pleasure yacht built for E. G. Filer, of 
Manistee, at Muskegon, is 75 feet long, with 111%4 feet 
beam, and is equipped with a 300-horsepower engine, 
capable of making twenty to twenty-five miles an hour. 
The finish is mahogany throughout and the boat has 
its own electric lighting plant. Mr. Filer had a 60-foot 
motor boat but it was not fast enough to suit him. 

Henry G. Dykhouse, of the Acme Lumber Company, 
this city, was one of the generous contributors to the 
relief fund raised at Ionia to aid the sufferers in the 
Pere Marquette wreck. 

W. E. Wells has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Escanaba & Lake Superior Railroad 
Company and will have entire charge of the operations 
of the John O’Brien Lumber Company in the Flathead 
valley, Montana. Mr. and Mrs. Wells will leave Esca- 
naba for Kalispell, Mont., August 10. C. W. Kates, 
auditor of the Escanaba & Lake Superior road, has 
been promoted to the position of superintendent. 

The Murphy Manufacturing Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, will build a factory at Fenton, Mich., for turning 
out chairs and the wood parts of agricultural tools. 

The annual picnic of the employees of the W. H. 
White Company, White Veneer Company, Boyne City 
Lumber Company, Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena rail 
road and the Elm Cooperage Company, at Boyne City, 
was held July 27 at Pine lake. 

A display of American trees and woods is being 
shown at the Ryerson library, this city. 

The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company has com- 
pleted its fine office building at Greenville, Mich, 

Railroad Commisisoner Glasgow recently sent copies 
of the new law providing for lower fares in Michigan 
to all the companies interested, and has replies from 
nearly all the upper peninsula roads saying that the 
new rate of 2 cents a mile will go into effect promptly. 
Responses from the lower peninsula roads have not 
been received. The law requires a 2-cent rate on most 
of these roads, to take effect September 29. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DetrRoIT, Micu., July 30.—Members of the Detroit 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to the number of 
nearly fifty are off today for their annual outing to the 
St. Clair Flats. They are the guests this year of ‘‘Com- 
modore’’ Charles W. Kotcher, president of the Rush- 
mere Club, at whose clubhouse the annual spread is to 
be served this evening. The party embarked this after- 
noon in Mr. Kotcher’s private yacht Willanna. 

Frank C. Bury, of the wholesale lumber firm of Bury 
& Noble, whose serious illness was reported two weeks 
ago, is very low, and his friends entertain grave doubts 
of his recovery. 

Alderman Albert T. Allen, of Allen Bros., wholesale 
lumber dealers, is seriously ill at his home here with 
typhoid fever. His condition is reported somewhat im- 
proved today. 

W. N. McLennan, of the City Lumber Company, is 
taking a vacation trip down the St. Lawrence river, ac- 
companied by his family. 

The steamer Monahansett arrived today with a cargo 
of hemlock from the Lake Superior region for the Brown- 
lee-Kelly Company. The steamer N. 7. Green has also 
reached here with a cargo of hardwood lumber for the 
Thomas Forman Company. 

Detroit lumber dealers say they have no fault to find 
with trade conditions. Business is fairly good all along 
the line, and there has been considerable improvement 
during the last two weeks over the first half of the 
month. 





NAVY CONTRACTS AWARDED. 

WasuineTon, D. C., July 29.—The navy department 
has awarded the following contracts: 

450 white oak cross ties for the Norfolk navy yard, to 
Cc. H. Bull & Co., Norfolk, Va., at $360; 10,000 feet 
hemlock, Portsmouth navy rae to . Elias & 
Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., at $209.50; 30,000 feet white pine, 
No. 1, and 10,000 feet No. 2, Portsmouth, to James & Ab- 
bott, Boston, Mass., at $3,085; 24,256 feet yellow pine 
timber, Pensacola, Fla., to H. R. Thornton, Pensacola, Fla., 
at $1,467.13; 360 piles and 86,544 feet yellow pine Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to Southern Creosoting Company, S idell, La., 
at $6,315.72. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 30.—Two mills are still 
operating here, the Northland Pine and the C. A. Smith 
mills. A few logs are coming in occasionally from wing 
dams being cleared out, but none of the other mills 
have anything to work on now. H. S. Childs, chief 
inspector for the bureau of grades, is just back from 
down the river. He reports that the Taber Lumber 
Company and the Mueller Lumber Company are shut 
down and that the Burlington Lumber Company is the 
only mill of those that get their. logs by river which 
seems to have plenty. The boom company is trying hard 
but with the present low water logs are not running at 
all and the drive works along slowly. 

The Bemidji Lumber Company, of Bemidji, Minn., 
has filed articles of incorporation, with $200,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are D. N. Winton, of Thief 
River Falls, Minn.; Charles J. Winton, Wausau, Wis., 
and W. A. Gould and John H. Richards, of Bemidji, 
Minn. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Wahkon Lumber Company, of Wahkon, Minn., which 
will do a general merchandise business on a capital 
stock of $25,000. The officers are: President, Thomas 
H. Caley, Princeton, Minn.; vice president, Charles 
Keith, Princeton; secretary and treasurer, Peter M. 
Morneau, Wahkon. 

The Works-Everts Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
is another new incorporation, with $50,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are S. D. Works, Mankato, Minn., 
and F. E. Tallant and George W. Everts, Minneapolis. 

Edward Mueller, of the Mueller Lumber Company, 
Davenport, Lowa, was here a few days ago investigating 
the cause of the log shortage and seeing what could 
be done to secure some of its logs from the upper 
reaches of the river. 

C. A. Smith returned Monday from an extended stay 
on the west coast. During his absence the five large 
companies which are to handle the proposition on Coos 
bay were incorporated. The old mil) at Marshfield is 
being operated and Mr. Smith says that work on the 
mammoth new mill is progressing very satisfactorily 
He is thanking his stars for a lucky escape, for he had 
engaged passage on the Columbia, that sank the other 
day off the California coast, but was prevented from 
sailing. 

George W. Dulaney, jr., of the Eclipse Lumber Com- 
pany, is back from an automobile trip on the conti 
nent of Europe. The party included George W. Du 
laney, sr., of Hannibal, Mo.; Mrs. Dulaney, the junior 
Dulaney and wife, and their little girl. 

M. A. Magruder, who represents the C. A. Smith Lum 
ber Company at Peoria, Ill., spent a few days here last 
week. He says trade in northern pine has been slow 
on account of the weakness in yellow pine, which was 
without any reason at all, and he thinks that the situa 
tion is improving fast. 

E. Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber 
Company, is back from a trial trip in his new White 
steamer. He met the machine at Milwaukee and ran 
home with it, but was delayed in Wisconsin a day or 
two with a punctured tire. 








ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., July 30.—From the appearance 
of the log harbors about this city and south Stillwater 
a visitor would conclude that there will not be a short 
age at any of the mills, even if therd should be no more 
driving on the St. Croix. It is true that a majority of 
them have enough to keep going all summer with the 
shipments by rail, but there are two mills which hope 
that the dry spell will end soon so that they will not 
be compelled to shut down. 

While the drive on the upper St. Croix is hung up 
on account of low water a big bunch of logs is still in 
the flowage of Nevers dam. Sluicing is conducte:! 
weekly and the boom near this city is still running. 

Few logs are being shipped to Mississippi river points 
The J. W. Van Sant and towboat Lydia left Monday 
with a tow of logs for the Joyee Lumber Company. 
Clinton, Iowa. That was the only log movement fron 
here in a week. 

There is no activity in building in the country imme 
diately surrounding. Still water and the retail yards 
are doing just a moderate business. The shipment of 
car lots is active, however, and some rafted lumber is 
moving, but the latter is the holdings of firms on the 
middle Mississippi which had logs sawed at local mills. 





AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 


Dubuque, Iowa, July 30.—Dealers report conditions 
as favorable as could be expected at this time, but are 
experiencing the regular midsummer dullness in trade. 

The steamer Clyde has delivered another large raft 
of logs for the mill of the Standard Lumber Company 
since last report. This mill has a good supply of logs 
in the mill slough. : 

Stocks are getting in better condition daily and gen 
erally speaking are well assorted. Prices continue firm. 

Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company and the 
Carr, Ryder & Adams Company both report consicler- 
able activity in all of the various departments of their 
large factories and seem well pleased with conditions 
generally. ; saa 

Hay and small grain have shown satisfactory yielé, 
and the weather the last month could not have been 
better for corn, which shows remarkable improvement 
in the last two weeks. With such favorable crop con- 


ditions it is a foregone conclusion that there will be @ 
large fall trade. 
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Churchili J. White. 


Churchill J. White died July 19 at his home on Inde- 
pendence avenue, Kansas City, Mo., in his 82d year. Mr. 
White was an uncle of R. A. Long and one of the original 
four incorporators of the Long-Beil Lumber Company in 
1884, the other three having been R. A. Long, Victor B. 
Bell and James B. Bell. 

Mr. White was born in Kentucky in 1825 and came to 
Missouri in 1845. He began commercial life in Missouri 
as a clerk and remained in the mercantile line for fifteen 
years, when he was elected cashier of the Farmers’ bank 
of Liberty, Mo. In 1865 he moved te Kansas City and 
opened the Kansas City Savings Associailon, now the 
National Bank of Commerce, where he remained as cashier 
twenty-eight years, and at the end of that time he was 
elected president of the Citizens’ National bank. 

In 1896, then in his 78th year, Mr. White retired from 
active business life, not because of old age, for he was an 
old man only in years, but to enjoy the balance of his 
days in a well earned rest at home with the companion 
of his youth, his wife, with whom he celebrated his sixtieth 
wedding anniversary a few months ago. 

Mr. White was one of the old school of honorable men 
who placed their honor and word before all else. E. E. 
Sweeney, president of the First National bank, said in 
speaking of Mr. White: “Churchill White had the confi- 
dence of the people. When bank after bank went down in 
the hard times of the early nineties he contended that his 
bank was safe and people believed in him. They got the 
idea that money delivered to him was put in an envelope 
and stored in the vault and whenever they wanted it they 
could go to Church White and he would go to the vault 
and get it.” Mr. White leaves a widow and a a 
«. A. White, for years with the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, but now in business for himself. He was buried at 
Liberty, Mo., the home of his early life. 

“In the closing years of his life,’ says the Kansas City 
Star, “Churchill J. White afforded to the world an inspiring 
example of the placidity and the real sweetness which age 
can bring to men and women. Mr. and Mrs. White were 
familiar figures in Kansas City as they went about in the 
enjoyment of ease that was without ostentation and comfort 
that showed a complete absence of vanity or pretension. 
Their happy companionship was a source of cheer to all 
who beheld it. t afforded to the world an encouraging 
revelation of the ability of persons well advanced beyond 
the meridian of life and done with its active concerns, to 
lind worthy contentment. In the long years of his useful- 
ness as a man of affairs Churchill J. White afforded to the 
world no example more valuable or of greater importance 
to society than that which he reflected in the gentle, kindly 
evening of his life, beautified as it was by constancy and 
affection—and, more than all, by happiness.” 





Samuel G. M. Gates. 


Bay Crry, Micu., July 30.—Samuel G. M. Gates died at 
his residence in Bay City Friday, July 26, at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon. Mr. Gates had not been well for a number 
of years but had been able to attend to his business affairs 
the greater portion of the time, and was in usual health 
intil the evening of July 14, when he was stricken with 
paralysis. He rallied from the shock but on Thursday he 
uffered another shock and died the day following. 

Mr. Gates was born sixty-eight years ago in Steuben 
county, New York, and came to Bay City and engaged in 
business in 1863 and from then to the time of his death 
operated a saw mill on the same site. This mill was 
originally built in 1846-47 on Water street near Sixth, 
und it was the first saw mill erected in what was then 
Lower Saginaw. It was erected by Hopkins, Pomeroy & 
lraser, and was eguipped with two upright saws. In the 
fall of 1851 the mill was wrecked by a boiler ri orm but 
was repaired and sold to Hugh Dunlap, of Chicago, and 
still later passed into the hands of Burns & Wheeler. In 
1859 it became the property of Grant & Wheeler and in 
1863 it was destroyed by fire. Mr. Gates then bought the 
interest of Mr. Grant and the firm of Gates & Fay was 
rganized. They built a new mill and in 1882 Mr. Fay 
etired, since which Mr. Gates has conducted the business 
un his own name. In 1890 the mill was struck by lightning 
and burned, but was rebuilt. It will thus be observed that 
) Gates was forty-four years consecutively in the lum- 
ering business in Bay City, a longer record than any of 

contemporaries. Mr. Gates in addition to his lumbering 

usiness formed a business arrangement in 1882 with C. B. 
‘ hathele in the flour milling business, which was continued 
until 1896. 

lew Michigan lumbermen had a wider acquaintance among 
Michigan lumber manufacturers, although he was essentially 

voted to his own affairs and was not addicted to social 

isures. It is likely arrangements will be made to con- 
nue the lumbering business, as he owned enough timber 
Ogemaw and Roscommon counties to stock it some time. 
also operated a shingle mill in Roscommon county. 
Ile is survived by a widow and six children, one son, 
bert G., holding the rank of lieutenant commander in 
United States navy. 





Lowell Talbot. 
w York, July 27.—Capt. Lowell Talbot, vice president 
' the corporation of Chase, Talbot & Co., lumber mer- 
ints, of 29 Broadway, died July 25 in the sixty-eighth 
ir of his age. Capt. Talbot was for many years the 
ding figure in the wholesale lumber trade of the metro- 
itan district and was highly esteemed and loved by a 
wide cirele of friends therein. He was one of the first 
embers of and a trustee in the New York Lumber 
rade Association for many years and that organization 
i pointed a large committee to attend his funeral repre- 
ing’ it. 
Captain Talbot was born in Maine in 1840 and after fol 
ving the sea successfully for a number of years entered 
mmercial life in New York city, adding a lumber de- 
partment to the firm of Chase, Talbot & Co., and was 
coutinuously and successfully identified with it up to 1898, 
“hen he retired from active business life, simply retain- 
"Ns an interest in the business, his son, Hammond, suc- 
; eding him in the active management. He was likewise 
the means of doing away with the 3-cent excessive ferry 
irge from Jersey City to New York via the railroad 
t tries, About twenty-five years ago he bought a ticket 
ata New Jersey point to New York and on arrival at 
Jersey City 3 cents ferryage was demanded of him, which 
he refused to pay, claiming that he had bought a ticket 
to New York. After two years of litigation he not only 
ecovered the damages but the action was followed by 
‘n abrogation of the entire system by the railroads en- 
tering New York via Jersey terminals. 
.,the funeral was held at the residence of his son, 370 
Sterling place, Brooklyn, July 26. Capt. Talbot was a 


Mason and a life member of the New Engl 
New Keck. of the New England Society of 


Jntioniinttaitenibeis 
John C. Barker. 


John C. Barker, an old time lumberm: 
home in Hartford, Conn., July 21. Mr. wey FL 
- Hartford nearly seventy years. He was born in Methel, 
hootand, October 24, 1825, and came to this country with 
us parents when he was 12 years of age. The family 
Settled in Vermont and John C. Barker came to Hartford 
bP me where he later established a lumber business. _He 
i ired from active business life a number of years ago. 

e leaves a wife, a daughter and two sons. 


J. B. Beatty. 


Lumbermen throughout the south, and indeed in re- 
gions farther north, were shocked this week to learn of 
the death of J. B. Beatty, president, of the Gulf Coast 
Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex. r. Beatty has been 
in poor health for several months. At the time of the 
twenty-first annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, at Houston, in April, Mr. Beatty was in 
poor health but he was able to attend that meeting, 
much to the joy of his many friends in the association. 
Shortly after, however, his illness took a more serious 
turn and it was found necessary to take him to Mineral 
Wells, a health resort, where he appeared for a time to 
have received some benefit. The improvement, however, 
seems to have been only temporary and Mr. Beatty was 
at last compelled to give up the gallant struggle that he 
had made against disease. 

The death of Mr. Beatty makes a sudden and impor- 
tant change in the personnel of the Gulf Coast Lumber 
Company very soon after the organization of that con- 
cern. On April 30 the Emporia Lumber Company, of 
Houston, discontinued business and on the following day 
was succeeded by the Gulf Coast Lumber Company, with 
headquarters in Houston. The Gulf Coast Lumber Com- 
pany assumed the orders of the Emporia Lumber Com- 
pany but ‘the assets and liabilities remained with the 
old company. 

S. F. Carter, president of the Emporia Lumber Com- 
pany, withdrew and J. B. Beatty became president of the 
new Gulf Coast Lumber Company. With him were as- 





THE LATE J. B. BEATTY, OF HOUSTON, TEX. 


sociated F. G. Bean, vice president and treasurer; V. M. 
Lacey, secretary, and R. G. Daffin and C. C, Smith, di- 
rectors. All of them had been associated with the Em- 
poria Lumber Company either as officials or employees, so 
that the change in the name, ownership and operations of 
the company was easily effected. Mr. Beatty had been 
the sales manager for the Emporia Lumber Company. 

The hand of death has removed one of the pioneer 
yellow pine men of the south. Mr. Beatty had been con- 
nected with the manufacture and sale of lumber- for more 
than twenty years. To his associates and to the others 
who are left to mourn his demise the editor of the AmeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN extends his sincere sympathy, confident 
that it will be universally shared by the lumbermen of 
the south. 





Arthur N. Tibbits. 


Friday of last week witnessed the passing from this 
life of Arthur N. Tibbits, general superintendent of the 
Alamogordo Lumber Company, of Alamogordo, N. M. 
Mr. Tibbits was only twenty-eight years of age, but al- 
though young was an exceedingly capable man who had 
proven thoroughly his efficiency in the important posi- 
tion he held and who had earned the respect, regard and 
love of a great number of lumbermen and others with 
whom he had come into contact during his five years at 
Alamogordo. His death was caused by appendicitis, for 
which Mr. Tibbits was operated upon in the Alamogordo 
hospital the Monday before he died. It was the second 
attack he had suffered, the first having occurred about 
two years ago, at which time the doctors warned him 
that a reappearance of the disease would be exceedingly 
serious. The body was brought to Chicago and buried 
last Sunday. Mr. Tibbits left a wife and one child, who 
have taken up their residence in Chicago. 

Arthur N. Tibbits was the son of George N. Tibbits, 
general superintendent of the Good Land Cypress Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, La., and one of the best known 
lumbermen in the middle west, he having devoted prac- 
tically his entire life to the industry and for many years 
occupied various positions, from tallyman to general 
superintendent, among the mills of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. Arthur Tibbits having been practically born a lum- 
berman, advanced rapidly from one position to another. 
About five years ago he went to Alamogordo, becoming 
superintendent of the Alamogordo Lumber Company. He 
was a young man of extremely pleasing personality and 
had become very popular with all who knew him. 





In Memoriam—wW. C. Perry. 


At the recent meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association a committee was appointed to draft 
a resolution expressing the regret of the organization 
at the death of W. C. Perry, president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City. A copy of the 
committee’s report has reached this office and is given 
herewith: 


Wuereas, God, in His infinite wisdom, has taken from 
our midst our personal friend and business associate, Wil- 
liam C. Perry; and 

Wuereas, The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has been deprived of a valued member, who was loyal and 
true to every cause which claimed his attention; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we deeply feel our loss of one who was 
honored and respected as a citizen, active and earnest as a 
business associate, loving and kind as a friend, noble and 
true as a man; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our heartfelt sympathy to his 
bereaved family and relatives by sending them a copy of 
these resolutions, that a copy be given to the press and a 
copy spread upon the minute book of this association. 

J. B. WHITE. 
GrorGE R. HIcKs, 
R. A. Lona. 














[TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 














7500 Acre 
Crown Grant on 


Vancouver 
Island 


Averages 45,000 ft. to the acre. 
90% Fir. 10% Cedar. 
Adjacent to water. 


Price—$35.00 per acre. 


Terms. 
‘**A good buy at the right price.’”’ 





Ferrier-Brock Co. 


18 Geary Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 











British Columbia 


FIR 


SPRUCE HEMLOCK 


CEDAR 
Goast Timber is the best that grows, 








We sell standing Timber by the acre 
not by the thousand feet. Send for 
our list. 


HOPE, GRAVELEY & CO. LTD, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 








I Have For Sale— 


9,000 acres of high grade Fir and 
Spruce timber in Clatsop County, 
Oregon, at $1.00 per thousand feet 
stumpage. 


Write for Details, Maps, etc. 


JOHN H. HAAK, 


702 Oregonian Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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A’ Saw Mill 


Engineer Knows 


what a problem it is to get a lever or quick 
opening valve that is easy to operate and 
on which he candepend at all times—one 
that will not stick fast or jam when half 


opened or closed. 


That explains why so 


many saw mills today are equipped 


with 


THE POWELL IMPROVED 
LEVER THROTTLE VALVE. 


Itissimple, strongand overcomes all of the above 


difficulties, besides outlast- 
ing any other similar valve 
on the market; so friction- 
less a child could operate it. 
All parts are made to gauge, 
hence are interchangeable. 
Jobbing houses everywhere 
handle them. Our catalog 
tells more about them. as 
well as other steam brass 
goods, and is free. 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0., U.S.A. 2 








The Endorsement 


Of Every Lumberman 





Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 


the economical handling of lumber. 


With it you can pile anything 


from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to lfc. per M, 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials— free. 
Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Piisen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 
Will dispose of Patent Rights for Pacific Coast at Low Figure. 








NEW YORK 


SHEDITE 
Waterproof Belting 


If it isn’t the best belting you ever 
used—we will pay the freight back. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 


DOVER, N. H. 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 








first class. 


315 Dearborn Street, 








THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
Size of closed book, 43x 8% inches; 150 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


American Lumberman, 


CHICAGO. 











LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


*ToLEDO, OnI0, July 30.—There seems to be a slight 
improvement in the lumber outlook this week, due espe- 
cially to the fact that building operations have assumed 
general and exceptional activity for this time of the 
year. The buildings started have been small residence 
structures for the most part, but there have been so 
many of them that it has had a good effect upon the 
market as a whole. Dealers report also an increase in 
business from neighboring towns. 

There is a dearth of large building operations, a few 
of which would put an entirely different face upon pres- 
ent market conditions. As a rule prices are fairly level, 
with the single exception of yellow pine, which is fluctu- 
ating in the wildest kind of manner. It is expected, 
however, that a general increase in price will be made 
next week in consequence of the new freight rates, which 
are figured by local dealers to mean an increase of about 
$45 a earload. 

An effort is being made in Cleveland to erect a boat 
factory on the Sandusky river. E. W. Roberts, of 
Clyde, Ohio, expressed a desire to locate it in Fre- 
mont. Fremont business men are endeavoring to in- 
terest enough capital to put up a good sized factory. 

John H. Puck, vice president of the Western Manu- 
facturing Company, who had been ill for some months 
and who became considerably worse immediately after 
being sentenced to the workhouse as one of the ‘‘trust’’ 
members, is reported to be slightly improved. 

The Park Street Lumber Company, of Columbus, in- 
corporated recently with capital stock of $25,000, has 
been organized by the election of E. W. Hedges as 
president, General Manager M. C. Hall as vice president 
and L. K. Clark as secretary. The board of directors 
is composed of the officers, together with Harry B. 
Stewart and Josiah R. Hedges. The concern takes over 
the lumber business formerly conducted by G. W. Clarke 
& Co. in North Park street. 

J. W. Cummins, manager of the Columbus Sawmill 
Company, Columbus, returned yesterday from a week’s 
trip through southern Ohio and Kentucky, where he 
closed contracts for more than 100,000 feet of fine 
quartered oak. Most of the timber is designed for 
export trade, which is one of the features of the busi- 
ness, a large part of the product being exported to 
Germany. Mr. Cummins also made contracts for walnut. 
A mill is now being operated at Manchester, Ohio, which 
will cut the quartered oak. Yesterday the company 
received a large carload of fine walnut. 

The Columbus Show Case Company is preparing to 
move its machinery from the building at Armstrong and 
Naughton streets, Columbus, Ohio, to the new plant at 
Grant avenue and Buckingham street. It is expected 
that the machinery will be moved by the latter part of 
the week and that business will begin at the new place 
Monday. The new building will give an increased ca- 
pacity of 50 percent. The old plant will be operated 
entirely by the Capital City Casket Company, recently 
organized by C. M. Anderson. The latter concern has 
been located in the building since its organization, about 
a month ago. 

The Frank W. Mills Company, recently organized to 
manufacture screens and certain kinds of furniture, be- 
gan active operation about a week ago in its plant at 
200 West Mound street, Columbus. The new concern is 
manufacturing screens only and a number of orders have 
been secured. Later it is expected that other lines will 
be added. Henry J. Sharp is manager of the Frank W. 
Mills Company. 








OHIO’S NEW CAR SERVICE RULES. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, July 30.—Lumber dealers, outside of 
the ‘‘trust,’’ are particularly interested in the new 
car service rules which will become operative August 
1, and considerable discussion is devoted to the prob- 
able result of the new rules, for only about one-half 
of the roads that filed the rules with the commission 
agree to live up to them, and about one-half of those 
that filed certificates have agreed to live up to them 
only as applied to intrastate service. 

Of course the coal bearing roads will nearly all abide 
by the rules so far as the greater part of coal tonnage 
is concerned, for the reason that the bulk originates in 
Ohio. The same applies to grain and lumber, but the 
lumbermen are going to get the least benefit at the 
start from the fact that there are very few carload 
shipments within the state, most of them originating 
outside. An effort will be made by the Ohio Shippers’ 
Association to refrain as much as possible from ship- 
ping over those roads that refuse to abide by the new 
sar service rules, and to ship everything possible over 
roads abiding by the rules of the commission. 

However, it seems that there is no way to avoid the 
clash, and it looks as though finally the courts will be 
asked to decide whether or not the Ohio Railway Com- 
mission has authority over all shipments, either inter- 
state or intrastate. 

Secretary J. W. McCord, of the Ohio Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, has received a large number of inquiries from 
all over the state relative to the new car service rules. 
In order to make the points of difference between the 
old and the new rules plain the Ohio Railway Commis- 
sion, in conjunction with the Ohio Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, will send several thousand copies of the rules 
throughout the state. Every member of the Ohio Ship- 
pers’ Association will receive a copy. At first the rules 
were adopted to go into effect May 15, but a number 
of amendments were made and the time of their en- 
forcement was extended to August 1. The amendments 
were mostly verbal changes, which will not affect the 


meaning or application of the rules to any appreciable 
extent. 

One of the principal points which the Ohio Shippers’ 
Association believes is a victory is the free time allowed 
for loading or unloading cars. Rule 3 reads: 


When cars are placed for loading or unloading on public 
delivery tracks or on private sidings by the railroad per 
forming the service forty-eight hours’ free time will be 
allowed on cars containing not more than 60,000 pounds and 
seventy-two hours on cars containing more than 60,000 
pounds. When cars are interchanged with minor railroads, 
or with industrial plants which perform their own switching 
service and which are not members of the car service asso 
ciation, handling cars for themselves or for other parties, 
an allowance of twenty-four hours will be made in addition 
to the regular time allowed for loading or unloading. 

A charge of $1 for every day or fraction of a day is 
made on each ear placed for loading or unloading 
after the expiration of the free time. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE OHIO ‘‘TRUST’’ CASES. 


ToLepo, OnI0, July 30.—While there have been no 
court proceedings in the lumber eases during the last 
week three important points have been pretty well gon 
over by the lumbermen concerning which there seems to 
be a general misunderstanding. 

The first is the reason why the lumbermen pleaded 
guilty, the second is the indications of a renewal ot 
discrimination in favor of the big contractor as against 
the small one, which was not permissible under the oli 
association rules, and, third, an exposé of the Ottawa 
story that lumber could be bought cheaper outside than 
inside the city of Toledo. 

As to the first point: A few people, swayed by 
public opinion without going into the question, had 
taken the stand that if the lumbermen were not guilt) 
they would not have pleaded guilty. It was stated 
clearly at the time of the entering of the plea by Attor 
ney Barton Smith that the plea of guilty was being en 
tered simply for the purpose of economy, for he did not 
feel there was any use in plunging the county or his 
clients into a long and expensive fight. He stated in 
open court that there may have been a technical viola 
tion of the Valentine law by a number of his clients, but 
he maintained stoutly, as do the lumbermen still, that 
they were not guilty of any crime and that any appar 
ent violation was purely technical, 

He stated also (but for some reason it had not been 
posted and was nearly overlooked) in making his plea of 
guilty for the lumbermen that he reserved the right to 
appeal from the decision of the court in passing sen 
tence. Such appeal has been taken. 

The more generally this matter is gone into b) 
leading attorneys the more definite becomes the convis 
tion that the lumbermen will never go to the work 
house. There is a possibility that they may go to thie 
jail, but to the workhouse—never! 

In the first place, the claim is made that the Valen 
tine law has never been attacked as to its constitution 
ality in the same way that it is now being attacked 
It is admitted that two or three sections of the law 
have been attacked, but the constitutionality of the 
act as a whole, so the attorneys say, has never been 
brought up. A careful searching of the statutes ani 
citations fails utterly to show any precedent except thi 
ice trust cases of a violation of that section of th 
criminal code which says that when a law does not desig 
nate the place where sentence or penalty of imprison 
ment shall be spent it shall be understood that the jail 
is meant. The fact that Judge Morris sentenced the 
lumber and bridge men to the workhouse when he had 
no authority to sentence them to any place but the jail 
seems to be sufficient ground upon which to base at least 
a technical point. 

The anticlimax is beginning to assert itself 
and cool headed, reliable business men are coming oul 
boldly in defense of the lumbermen. Strange as 1! 
may seem, a majority of the contractors other than 
the few big ones are open in their defense of the lum 
bermen. They claim that they are being blamed fo: 
conditions over which they have absolutely no control, 
namely, the increased price of lumber. 

As to the second point, it begins to look as though © 
few big contractors may have had a very importan' 
finger in this whole trust agitation, for already indi 
cations justify the belief that smaller dealers are being 
discriminated against in the prices of raw material 
Reports are current that there has been a bigger dit 
ferentiation in prices during the last week than for som 
time, and that the big contractors are getting lowe! 
prices because of using more material than the smaller 
contractors. This one feature is very important In pro 
ing the statement that the old association, whatever 
law it violated, was a good thing for the lumbermen 
and just as good a thing for the public at large. 

To a man who analyzes the situation the truth of this 
is very apparent. By the rules of the old association 
discrimination between the big and little contractor was 
absolutely prohibited and the result was greater compe 
tition in the building trade and lower prices to the 
builder. Just how far these discriminations will go 1s 
a matter of speculation, but there is reason to suppose 
that conditions will soon be just as bad as they were a 
few years ago and that a few big contractors will dic- 
tate absolutely to the trade. 

The statement made to the court that lumber was 
bought cheaper in Ottawa than it could be bought ” 
Toledo has been run down and the facts have been oD- 
tained. Incidentally it is well to say that the man who 
testified before the grand jury that he saved between > 
and $6 a thousand on lumber purchased in — nnyd 
have an opportunity before long to appear nigh i. 
grand jury charge against himself. It has bee 
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covered that the man who told that story is a close 
friend of a dealer in Ottawa. The lumber is sold to 
this dealer in Ottawa and the Ottawa dealer bought 
from a Toledo firm. Of course, being a dealer, the 
Ottawa man was given the wholesale price. Of course, 
not being a dealer, the ‘Toledo man was given the re- 
tail price, which was $3.50 higher than the price quoted 
to the Ottawa man. It has been proven clearly that 
the item of handling on the part of the Ottawa man ate 
up $3 of this $3.50 difference, so the amount the To- 
ledo man could have saved was 50 cents. * This does 
not allow any profit to the Ottawa man nor does it allow 
for the eartage from the car to the destination of the 
lumber in Toledo. This matter has been gone into 
varefully, faets and figures secured, and before the 
finish some highly colored fireworks will probably be 
exploded. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., July 31.—The lumber trade as a 
whole is coming out much better for July than was 
expected, if the reports of dealers who find it one of 
the best they have had are not offset by silent ones 
who have not done so well. Hardwood yards are fill- 
ing up in a very satisfactory way, but white pine is 
not coming in fast. 

Vessel agents still report that the lumber trade is 
lull and they can get very little new business. Ship- 
pers say that freights are low, practically what they are 
willing to pay. 

Shingle receipts by lake are trying to redeem them- 
selves, the amount coming in for the week being 9,160,- 
500, but there were only three small lots of lumber 
reported, an aggregate of 627,000 feet, which is about 
the smallest showing on record. 

Building operations are still large, for the week the 
permits were sixty-one, representing an aggregate cost 
of $204,725, led by a $70,000 grain elevator. There 
were thirty-five frame dwellings in the list. 

ox factories do not seem to be so active as they 

ere awhile ago; as a rule the summer demand has not 
come in much yet. The city markets are calling for 
next to nothing and the canning factories are quiet, so 
that the regular contracts and certain miscellaneous 
‘ork are about the whole of it. 

Maurice M. Wall has been made a member of the 
state board of reformatory managers by Governor 
Ilughes. He is a man who is wanted everywhere by 
people who believe in good government and aggressive 
management. 

(. R. Shuttleworth, a member of the old firm of 
Sawyer & Shuttleworth until a short time before it went 
out of business, has taken a position as salesman with 

R. Laidlaw Lumber Company. 

Montgomery Bros. are among the white pine dealers 
who find business better, and they are fortifying their 
business by a large stock of lumber which was bought 
long enough ago to insure a fair profit. It takes old 
hought stock to make sure of this. 

The office of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company 
will be moved back to the mill in a week or so, as the 

mill has been rushed along fast in spite of the 
of a part of it all the time for running flooring. 
Manager White has been in Michigan for some time, 

i will return this week. 

lhe Haines Lumber Company echoes the general re 

t that shingles are going up. A liberal amount is 

ming into the yard, but they are all sold as fast as 

arrive, which is not adding to the visible supply 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, July 29.—In spite of midsummer dull- 

and many absentees from town the volume of busi- 

s in all branches of local trade is well up to normal, 
while there is a distinct spirit of confidence in regard 
‘» fall and early winter business. While it is true that 

cre is a slight increase in the supply of certain kinds 
umber, which naturally excites a keener competition 
business, the general tone of the market is firm. 
lvving passed through so great a part of the season 
\ithout any serious breaks there is every indication that 
xood and profitable market will be maintained for the 
tance of the year. 

Capt. F. B. Williams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress 
pany, Patterson, La., and Joseph Rathborne, head 
' the extensive interests of the Louisiana Cypress Lum- 

Company, are spending the summer in England and 

ihe continent, having sailed from here recently. 
Notwithstanding the keen competition for business 
ong the spruce houses 8. E. Slaymaker, of S. E. Slay- 
maker & Co,, 309 Broadway, Manhattan, selling agents 
‘or the West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company, reports 
‘he demand for their product as excellent and that they 
are enjoying better business than ever before. Their 
hig plant at Cass, W. Va., is running to its capacity 
und Mr, Slaymaker is more than satisfied with the ecur- 
rent range of both prices and business. He does not 
look for any letup for some time. 

M. Marshall has resigned from the employ of Louis 
Bossert & Son, the big Brooklyn retail house, and has 
organized the Marshall Lumber Company, with capital 
of $10,000, to condu&t a general retail lumber business 
in the borough of Brooklyn, 

Frank C. Rice and L. L. Ashley, of the Rice & 
Lockwood Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass., left 
town last week for a visit to their new enterprise in 
Nova Seotia, where they bought the plant and holdings 
of the Anthony Lumber Company at South Maitland. 

At a special meeting of the lumber and commercial 





( 


interests of the state held at Newark, N. J., July 24, 
for the purpose of further discussing the matter of car 
service and demurrage charges, it was decided to or- 
ganize a freight traffic bureau, to be composed of all the 
leading commercial interests of the state, for the pur- 
pose of coping with and correcting transportation evils. 
A general appeal will be made at once for the support 
of the bureau, and as soon as organization is completed 
a test case will be instituted under the new demurrage 
law just adopted by the state legislature. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against Selig 
Elfin, of 312 East Seventy-fifth street, Manhattan, manu- 
facturer of bar fixtures. 

R. E. Robertson, who has been connected for three 
years with the selling department of the American Wood 
Working Machinery Company, is about to leave for 
South America, where he will engage in business with 
his brother. 

It has been announced at the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will reopen and hear 
the flat car equipment case at Washington October 16. 

The big fire which swept Coney Island yesterday, en- 
tailing a loss of over $1,500,000, will undoubtedly cause 
a big demand for lumber, as nearly all of the property 
destroyed consisted of frame buildings. The popularity 
of that well known resort makes it certain that a large 
majority of the structures will be rebuilt immediately. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNawanpnA, N. Y., July 31.—Receipts of lum- 
ber at the Tonawandas during the last week have been 
even more dormant than for several weeks, and a cor- 
responding increase is noted in the number of lumber 
nookers that are carrying ore from upper lake ports to 
che Tonawandas. The receipts for the last week totaled 
9,616,657 feet. The stock was distributed as follows: 


BOAT AND CONSIGNEE— Feet. 
Steamer Runnells, A. A. Bellinger............... 899,487 
Schooner Delaware, J. W. Scribner............+. 724,000 


Schooner Brightie, Eastern Lumber Company..... 800,000 

Schooner Holland, White, Gratwick & Mitchell.... 926,779 

Schooner Jron City, White, Gratwick & on. -- 462,616 
te 


Schooner Jron City, White, Frost & White........ 340,017 
Steamer Ed Smith, White, Frost & White......... 694,930 
Steamer Bradley, Silverthorne & Co.............. 


Steamer R. J. Gordon, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Com- 


OO OO OEE OE OT ere 80,000 
Schooner Hutchinson, Brady Bros...........s.e0. 900,000 
Steamer F. A. Meyer, Smith, Fassett & Co....... 1,219,000 
Steamer Badger State, C. H. Stanton............ 639,496 
Steamer Wiehe, Eastern Lumber Company........ 600,000 
Steamer Mohegan, Brady Bros.........cseeeeeees 478,732 


The steamer Gordon, which arrived here Saturday with 
80,000 feet of basswood for the Kelsey-Dennis Lumber 
Company, was the smallest lumber carrier to enter the 
Tonawandas in many years. The boat was loaded to its 
limit. The contrast between the Gordon and some of the 
larger carriers entering the Tonawandas was shown when 
on the same day the steamer F. A. Meyer brought in a 
trifle over 1,200,000 feet of white pine for Smith, Fas- 
sett & Co. 

The masonry arches which support the Erie canal, 
where it passes over the Onondaga creek in Syracuse, 
gave way yesterday afternoon and swept half a dozen 
canal boats to destruction. The break is large and will 
take at least three weeks to repair. In the meantime 
shipment of lumber from the Tonawandas to points 
east of Syracuse will be greatly retarded. 

During the fourth week of July shipments of lumber 
from the Tonawandas over the Erie canal showed a 
big increase over the preceding weeks of the month. 
A total of 7,213,986 feet was forwarded, as against 
a trifle over 5,000,000 feet for the preceding week. 
The last week was nearly 4,000,000 feet in excess of 
the corresponding seven days of last season, but the 
total for July fell short of the shipments for the cor- 
responding month of last season by a trifle more than 
2,000,000 feet. The shipments for the month ending 
today amounted to 19,989,708 feet. 

The Haines Lumber Company, of Buffalo, has little 
of the white pine stock here that was piled on the 
Northern Lumber Company’s docks last season. The 
Buffalo company has not been bringing any stock from 
upper lake ports to the Tonawandas this season and it 
is doubtful if more than 100,000 feet of that consigned 
to the local port last year is still in pile here. 

H. C. Hornby and R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, 
Minn., president and vice president respectively of the 
Eastern Lumber Company, paid a visit to the company’s 
plant in Tonawanda today and found the business in a 
flourishing condition considering the time of year. 

The Northern Lumber Company will give an outing 
tomorrow for its employees, and a steamer has been 
engaged for a trip around Grand Island, stopping at a 
number of the pleasure resorts on the island. 





STATISTICS OF WEST COAST CAR SUPPLY. 


According to figures received at the office of the 
secretary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Portland, Ore., it is shown 
that the total number of cars required by 43 mills 
of the association in June was 2,078, as compared 
to 1,102 required by 54 mills in May. The total num- 
ber of cars received in June was 1,043, as compared 
to 325 in May. The percentage of cars received to 
the number required was 50 per cent in June, as com- 
pared to 22 percent in May. There were carload 
orders cancelled in June to the number of 401, as 
compared to 152 in May. The number of orders on 
hand in June was 2,647; in May there were 1,175. 
The total number of cars needed during July was 
2,002, against 1,554 in June. The falling off in the 
July car supply is attributed to the number needed 
for the movement of the wheat and other crops. 








When Buying Belting 
Look Well to Quality 


In many things price is impor- 
tant but it should not be the sole 
consideration with belting. The difference in 
price between two makes of belting is never so 
great as the difference in quality can be. 


SHULTZ SABLE BELTING 

fills all requirements. It is rawhide inside and tanned on the sur- 
face only. A special treatment gives it a smooth, kid-like surface 
which clings to the pulley. “‘Sable’’ belting is pliable because it 
is not tanned through-and-through like other belts. The original 
flexibility and toughness of the hide are retained in the belt. 
The rawhide fibres have not been injured and are long and te- 
nacious. On the other hand, oak-tanned belting which is tanned 
through-and-through, loses its pliability. The fibres are short. 
stiff and brash, and the belting soon becomeshard. A hard, stiff 
belt “rides high” on the pulley. It doesn’t cling. To keep it from 
slipping one must continually tighten it and “dope” it with 
dressings. 

Shultz “Sable” Belting is made from selected heavy Al 
Packer steer hides and because our process of tanning preserves 
its original strength, it is stronger and wears longer than other 






its. 

A “Sable” Belt will transmit from 25 to 37 » t. 
than any oak-tanned belt and to prove it we will ‘send one on 90 
days’ free trial. If it is not all we claim it may be returned at 
our expense. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


> 











B. H. WHITNEY, 


LUMBER BROKER 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Offers you his services to buy or sell; adjust dis- 
puted accounts; handle cars in transit. 











q HOME PHONE 726. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 


\ J 











Have You a Copy 


OF THE 





American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 


Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 














FIR Yellow Fir FR 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension Sr Sr1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 








WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS| 


Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 











Gillis & Moulton, *guette Ba.. 


Railroad Ties and Car Material. 
Posts and Poles — Wholesale Lumber. 

















TO SAVE TIME 2 222 vo 2 

The Box Esti- 
mator for contents, decimally expressed at a glance, of 
cut material, by quarter inches, for Boxes, Sash, Doors, 
Furniture, etc. in board or surface measure. Sent on trial. 
JAMES M. LEAVER, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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By 
Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
but 
lected sending in their formal orders. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, have neg- 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
are taken for full 


the work and orders 


sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 














Going Into the Woods? 


Take along the book that will make them a region of 
new interest and delight— 


“Tn Forest Land” 


By Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the Lumberman Poet.’’ 


Critics agree in pronouncing it the outdoors book of 
year. 











It would be difficult to imagine a companion on a 
jaunt to the woods or lakes or ocean more pleasant 
than this volume. : 

It is printed in old style type on an antique paper of 
rich texture, with uncut edges. It is stamped in gold und 
gilt topped. The illustrations are reproductions from pho- 
tographs of forest scenery and are handsomely printed in 
tint. The price of the book is $1.25 a copy, postpaid. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHER 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A: 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSBURG, Pa., July 30.—Nothing has disturbed the 
quietness of the lumber trade in the Pittsburg district 
during the last week. After a brightening up of the 
situation for a week or more there was, apparently, a 
sudden falling out of the bottom of trade. No one 
seems to need lumber and every one seems to have it 
to sell. The result is not hard to imagine. This was 
the sentiment heard in most of the offices this week 
among the larger dealers: 





We are in the midst of our dullest period and cannot 
look for more than what is coming. Office forces are dis- 
organized and from a third to a half are away on vaca- 
tions. Business is merely smoldering, and until the fall 
season is upon us we do not look for any features inter- 
esting to the trade. 

White pine shipments from the northwest to Pitts- 
burg dealers are not large at this time. The season is 
still early, but it is claimed by several shippers that 
they have about filled contracts for this territory and 
the stocks carried now will be the main dependence of 
the trade for fall and winter. But white pine in such 
a condition has no special attractiveness except in the 
pattern sizes. Yellow pine is extremely quiet. It has 
little to make it move now. Some dealers are filling 
orders taken early in the spring and which are only 
now ready for use. On the other hand, some say they 
have been held up on deliveries until now for much of 
their stock. The hardwood men say that, with the 
exception of the Pittsburg district proper, the demand 
for hardwood has been quite good. In Pittsburg ter- 
ritory, however, the movement has been in full sympathy 
with other grades, and practically no business is being 
done save in some few lines. 

The hemlock trade, which has been strong all through 
the former dull periods, has not shown much life of 
late. There is, however, no evidence of a weakening in 
price except in isolated cases reported a week ago, and 
which remain about the same. There is little hemlock 
offered by any one, and where stocks are to be had 
they seem to be in shape to be held until fall. How- 
ever, it is claimed that any activity on the part ef a 
buyer might reveal considerable stock that would change 
hands for a little off list. The spruce trade has re- 
mained stationary, with a strong and well maintained 
list. The actual volume of trade is, of course, small, 
but dealers in spruce have matters in good shape and 
do not get frightened easily. Most of the larger spruce 
millmen report a steady operation of plants, with no 
hesitancy regarding the fall outlook. 

Building operations remain normal. There are ocea- 
sional signs of renewed activity and talk is rife of 
extensive plans, but the general aspect is lethargic. The 
steel mills, iron furnaces and coal and coke works seem 
to be in good shape for business, and are calling for 
steady deliveries on contract lumber right along. The 
only actual change in general conditions is found in 
the decline of demand for new business in the steel 
trade which has become apparent since July 1. There 
are back orders, however, on the books of manufac 
turers in this district that will keep plants busy for 
many weeks. 

President Robert D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber 
Company, is out of the city on a brief business trip 
this week. The company has been pushing business 
actively, but with the fact well established that trade 
is not, at best, conducive to any special activity. The 
Empire company is not getting any specially large ship- 
ments of stock from the northwest at this time in 
white pine, but has a splendid stock on hand which 
came down by vessel during the earlier period of navi- 


gation. 
President Herbertson, of the Cheat River Lumber 
Company, reports a midsummer quiet which is un- 


changed from week to week, and will probably con- 
tinue through most of August. However, the Cheat 
river company is doing considerable in filling old orders 
and cleaning up books preparatory to the fall trade. 
The Linehan Lumber Company is enjoying a fairly 
active trade for the season in hardwood, particularly in 
flooring. There have been some good sales of oak 
flooring during the last week and the call is continuing. 
J. A. Linehan, who has been in Kentucky for several 
weeks looking after shipments and general mill opera- 
tions, has returned home, arriving in Pittsburg today. 
His trip was for business and pleasure, and was satis- 
factory in both directions. The company is not com- 


plaining about existing conditions and finds something - 


to do every minute. 

Announcement was made last week that, because of 
proposed enlargement and extension of the works of 
the Pittsburg Steel Company at Monessen, Pa., the Peo- 
ples’ Lumber Company there will have to give up much 
of its yard room. The property has been purchased by 
the steel company. Monessen building operations have 
given the yards up the Monongahela valley a brisk busi- 
ness season. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company reports most of 
the office disorganized during the present month be- 
cause of vacations. Business is quiet but not abnormally 
so. I. M. Balsley, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment, is in the east on business. The outlook for the 
fall, aeecording to Alexander Willson, is sound and 
promises a good season, with no boom. In general 
stocks are lower in the yards now than for some time. 

The A. M. Turner Lumber Company reports business 
satisfactory for the present season. There has been a 
firmness noted in the lumber trade that is considered 
a good omen for the fall. O. H. Reetanus is in the 
south looking over the Virginia and North Carolina 
field for stock. An interesting feature of the present 
business, as noted by this company, is the remarkable 


— 


firmness in all grades of lumber even where stocks seem 
plentiful. 

Charles W. Hiles has reéntered the service of the well 
known lumberman, Joseph C. Righter, Williamsport, Pa., 
and will be a valuable acquisition to his sales depart 
ment. He will cover the territory in eastern Pennsy! 
vania and New Jersey. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 30.—During these so called 
dog days little business is being done, but that little is 
reported to be seasonable. All lumbermen express thi 
opinion that business is as good, if not better, fo 
midsummer this year than for any previous year, | 
is known that retailers are well stocked with timber, 
consequently it is not expected that there will be 
heavy demand for some time. But the action of th 
Georgia Pine Association in agreeing to close their mil! 
for one month, beginning August 1, has caused a stiffen 
ing in prices for longleaf yellow pine. All other grad 
of lumber remain about the same. The middlemen ar: 
still doubtful about cars. They continue to be appre 
hensive that a marked shortage, more or less embarrass 
ing, will be their fate in the fall. Oak has a good sak 
and poplar is high priced. While retailers are pretty 
well stocked with timber they are buying now only fo: 
immediate demands. The outlook in general is for 
much better business in early fall. 

A midsummer meeting of the directors of the Lum 
bermen’s Exchange was held Thursday at the exchang: 
rooms in the Crozier building, but only routine business 
was transacted. Applications for membership will not 
be acted upon until the regular meeting of the exchang: 
in September. 

John H. Lank, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Ex 
change, still continues to receive donations toward thi 
expenses of the baseball game played between the mem 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Exchange and members of 
the Builders’ Exchange about two weeks ago. It is 
now certain that the game will prove more profitabl 
than any other game ever played by a baseball nine re 
cruited from lumbermen. It is estimated already that 
the total receipts will exceed $400, which will be ap 
portioned among local charitable institutions, 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, of Joseph P. Dunwoody & Co., 
has recovered completely from a painful injury received 
last week at the mills of the firm in the south. In turn 
ing a 2x4 seantling he made a mistake and one of his 
fingers was mashed in the machinery, necessitating its 
amputation. 

Jerome H. Sheip, of Sheip & Wandegrift, left on an 
extended business trip Tuesday. 

Among the visitors to the trade in this city during 
the week were the following: J. B. White, of the Hen 
derson-White Manufacturing Company, Coburn, Va.; 
Clayton Wistar, of Wistar & Woodmott, Salem, N. J.; 
James Faulkner, of Crandell, Tenn.; J. B. Crockett, 
vice president of the Lumber & Pile Company, Norton, 
Va.; Mr. Adams, of the Cummer Lumber Company, New 
York, and Mr. Cliff, of the Garrett Lumber Company, 
Jennings, Md. 

H. L., J. J. and Charles S. Soble, of Soble Bros., 
spent the week visiting the mills at Bluefield and Ilon 
aker, Va., inspecting stock and arranging for fall «dk 
liveries. B. Lahr is back from a vaeation which lv 
spent at the old homestead in Union county, Pennsy! 
vania, 

F. A. Kirby, of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Company, has returned from his vacation, and last week 
made a trip to the office of the company in Pittsburg 
Mr. Kirby expects to remain in this city all the week. 

Lumbermen of this city have been advised recent!) 
that since the railroad companies have abandoned the 
use of steel ties for wood chestnut is being bought es 
pecially for this purpose rather than oak. They say that 
the searcity and high price of oak has caused thjs. 

Herbert P. Robinson, of Miller, Robinson & Co., was 
the guest last week of Charles P. Maule, who made a 
week’s end cruise off the Jersey coast in his yacht, the 
Jane. Mr. Maule devotes all the time he can spare 1 
summer to cruising in Jersey waters. ms 

B. C. Currie, jr., who has offices in the Land litle 
building, is spending the summer with his family at 
Ocean City, N. J., but makes daily trips to the city. 
As chairman of the entertainment committee of the 
coming Hoo-Hoo annual he is being besieged by re 
quests for the brochures which have been issued to 
make known to visitors the attractions and temptations 
of Atlantie City. Practically everything 1s arranged 


for the reception of the Hoo-Hoo at Atlantic ( ity. yr 
entertainment committee has some things up Ws 


sleeve,’’ so it behooves the old cats and the young kit 
tens to be wary. . : 

Clement E. Lloyd, jr., local representative of the 
Boice Lumber Company, returned from a vacation In 
the Maine woods last week. On the return trip he 
stopped off in Chicago for business. C. Boice, endl 
dent of the company, was in this city last week, having 
come direct from the mills at Abingdon, Va. Georg 


Nickel, of the same firm, returned this week from a 
trip to the mills of the company in the south. ; a 
J. W. Anderson, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., 1 


turned last week from a pleasure trip to the pemee 
mountains. Mr. Wistar, of the firm, spent the —_ 
canvassing Pennsylvania and bought about 1,500,000 
feet of lumber. This is white pine, which can be soli 
at bed rock prices. , , 

John H. Lank, secretary ¢ 
change, is still collecting "entribations for — - 
the baseball game played recently between pee oi 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange and the Builders’ Exe nange 
for the benefit of local charities. The receipts a 
exceed $400. Mr. Lank is hopeful that there _ 
bigger receipts from this year’s game than from an} 


of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
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other contest between the two exchanges. 

Former Congressman Kulp, of Shamokin, Pa., who is 
interested largely in lumber enterprises, is now devot- 
ing his attention to cutting timber on a large tract 
which he has acquired at Day’s Point on the James 
river in Virginia. Here he has built a wharf and is 
barging the lumber to Baltimore, this city and New 
York. 

Charles H. Thompson, president and treasurer of the 
Lewis Thompson & Co. retail lumber yard, Eighteenth 
and Cambria streets, sailed from New York harbor 
lhursday morning at 6:30 on the White Star liner 
Celtic. Mr. Thompson took with him his wife and son. 
His first stop will be in London. He intends going from 
iondon to Paris, then he will take an automobile trip 
rough the chateau region of France and the lake 
egion of Switzerland, making a detour into the sunny 
junds of northern Italy. Mr. Thompson expects to be 
vone two months. On his arrival in his stateroom he 
ound numerous boxes of cigars and other presents from 
riends, all of whom wish him a merry trip. 

I’. P. Southgate, chief inspector of the National Hard- 
vod Lumber Dealers’ Association, spent nearly all of 
ist week in this city. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


PP BD DID ID PDE 
NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 
Boston, Mass., July 30.—The freight traffic depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine railroad has issued the fol- 
lowing notice on lumber storage: 





The following rules and charges will govern the storage 
f lumber at Boston, Mass. : 

All cars of lumber now unloaded within ninety-six hours 
fter they are placed upon the delivery tracks will be 
ored at the expense of the owner, unless orders are re- 
ceived within ninety six hours from time of arrival that 
ack delivery is required; in which case such cars will be 

ject to the rules of the New England Car Service Asso- 
ition from the date of arrival. 

l.umber in carloads will be stored by the Boston & Maine 

road until its storage capacity is exhausted at the fol- 
wing rates; 

Unloading, 20 cents per net ton. Minimum charge, $3 

ear. Storage, 50 cents per net ton per month or frac- 
on thereof. Minimum charge, $7.50 per car. 

In case lumber is held in cars for the convenience of the 
ilroud the same storage charge will be made as applies to 
umber stored in the lumber sheds. All lumber is held at 
ners’ risk of fire. 

G. W. Appleby, of the Appleby Lumber Company, 
hardwood dealer, Jamestown, N. Y., was in Boston dur- 
ug the last week, 

\ man giving the names Frank Stevenson, Charles 
\Villiams, Charles Morgan, Charles Moore, Frederick 
Nelson and Charles Fisher is said to be passing forged 
locks in New England. The names signed to these 
ecks have been the Pitch Pine Lumber Company, 
ckawanna Lumber Company and Atlantic Lumber 
Company. It is estimated that fully 150 small checks 

thus been disposed of during the last three months. 
forger is described as being about 35 years old, five 
seven inches in hight, weight 150 pounds, fair 
nuplexion, chestnut hair and well dressed. No doubt 
is the same man who was operating through Maine 
\ similar manner about a year ago. 

he Southington Lumber & Feed Company, Southing- 
Conn., is building additions to its sheds. 

D. Burnham, lumber dealer in Springfield, Mass., 
a large farm in South Windsor which he is culti- 
ng for tobacco. 
he L. F. Nye Lumber Company, Fairfield, Mass., is 
irted to be very busy. 

\. V. Bartholomew, of Greenwich, Conn., plans to es- 
sh a cabinet making business in that town. 
\. Homer Skinner, who runs a lumber yard in Bowen- 
reports that for some time he has been system- 
illy robbed of lumber. He believes that the lumber 
stolen by persons approaching the yard from the 

r side. A close watch is being kept on the premises. 

J. Oreutt, manager of the wholesale department of 
is, Amos & Swift, of Utiea, N. Y., is now well estab- 

| in his new Boston office in the Penn Mutual 
ling. 

ver 150 employees of one of the large lumber yards 

laine have struck because they are forced to ring 

k when reporting for work. 
i¢ steamship Clan McIntyre, from Caleutta and Co- 

arrived last week with a valuable cargo which 
sted in part of massive logs ef cocoa wood, some of 
| weighed two tons each and measured twenty-five 
in length, 
he Morse Manufacturing Company will erect a large 
er dressing mill in Morrisville, Vt. 





| 


} 





THINKS THERE IS A TRUST. 


‘STON, Mass., July 30.—About two months ago 
was considerable talk over the fact that the gov- 
ent sent a man to Boston to investigate a so 
d lumber trust, and since that time several short 
par: sraphs have appeared in daily papers on this sub- 
A local paper of July 21 published a list of 
eged trusts, among them being the ‘‘lumber trust.’’ 
following article appeared a couple of days later: 
THE LUM®ER TRUST. 
ro the Editor of the Herald: 
! ; Sunday Herald gave a long list of alleged trusts that 
on benefited by the tariff, among them the lumber trust. 
oan ing been engaged in the lumber business for more than 
ite wears, and striving to know something about it and 
a methods, for good or ill, I would most respectfully ask 
vi i, where and by whom the lumber trust was organized. 
tes certainly must have some definite and reliable in- 
ih ttton regarding it. There can be no harm in givin 
i public all the facts as to date, place and names. i 
made diligent spaetty and cen not find anybody that 
- anything about it. I have never heard of it. There 
tion n this commonwealth about 1,000 firms and corpora- 
petal divided about as follows: 150 wholesale and 850 
ee 2: 1 he men composing these 1,000 firms and corpora- 
S are good citizens, and as high minded, honorable 


Were 


have 
know 
are j 


businessmen as there are in the state. a pay taxes, 
obey all the laws and some of them like myself served the 
nation on southern battletields. for forty years, to my 
certain knowledge, as today, there has been and is the 
closest and sharpest competition in buying and selling lum- 
ber. (Signed) JOHN M. Woops. 

[Massachusetts is not the whole country, nor is New 
England. Very little lumber is produced there for the mar- 
ket, though the tariff of $2 a thousand feet puts a premium 
upon the destruction of what remains of our forests. The 
farmers and builders of the far western and northwestern 
states have no doubt as to the existence of a lumber com- 
bine that serves all the purposes of a trust.—Ep1rTor.] 

In answer to Mr. Woods the following appeared in 
the Herald of July 26: 

LUMBER PRICES. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

A letter in the Boston Herald of this date, under the 
heading “Letters from the People,” is signed by John M. 
Woods, stating that he can not find anyone who knows 
anything about the lumber trust. Probably the reason is 
that he is in it and part of it. Let any man about to build 
a house make out a schedule of the lumber to be _ used. 
take it to a lumber dealer and ask him what he will de- 
liver the material for, and he will be told that the associa- 
tion of lumbermen will not allow him to give a_ shedule 
price, but they will quote so much a thousand, the price 
set by said association. All of which is clearly in the 
nature of a trust and in restraint of trade. 

(Signed) FREDERICK J. STARK. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bangor, ME., July 30.—The lumber market has been 
rather dull, but this week an increased demand for 
heavy spruce is reported. The movement from the port 
this season has been very small, the sailing on Thursday 
of half a dozen vessels being an unusual event, whereas 
in former years a dozen or twenty cargoes a day was 
nothing extraordinary. At Stockton, too, business has 
been very dull, and the inference is that, if the northern 
mills are turning out much lumber, the product must be 
going to market by all-rail route. 

Freights from Bangor continue on the basis of $3 a 
thousand to New York. 

The commission appointed by Governor Cobb to in- 
vestigate the expediency of establishing a uniform log 
seale for Maine rivers met in Augusta Monday and 
organized with William J. Lanigan, of Waterville, chair 
man, and Hosea B. Buck, of Bangor, secretary. The 
commission will hold a meeting in Bangor in September, 
when Penobscot lumbermen will be given a chance to 
express their views on the subject, and meetings will 
be held later in Waterville and Rumford falls. 

J. Fred Webster has bought the Lake house at Phil- 
lips lake of A. G. Hooper, who has conducted the house 
for a number of years. Mr. Webster has also bought 
the Johnson place at Phillips, known as the old stage 
house. Both of these purchases were made by Mr. 
Webster to go with large holdings of timber land 
which he has already at Phillips. He has not decided 
what he will do with the Lake house at present. 

The Great Northern Supply Company has been organ- 
ized in Bangor with a capital of $25,000, to deal in 
merchandise of all kinds. Its purpose is understood to 
be to take over the business of supplying the lumbering 
firms which work for the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany. Fred A. Gilbert of Bangor, manager of the 
paper company’s lumber business, is president of the 
new concern and A. Ledyard Smith of Madison, assist- 
ant to the president, is treasurer. 

The Keyes Pulp Pie Plate Company has decided to 
accept the offer of a New York town and will move the 
business from Fairfield to that place. The managers 
have discovered that coal can be had in Troy, N. Y., 
near which city the new plant is to be located, for one- 
half the cost at Fairfield; that freight rates are much 
less; and that, although pulp will cost three or four 
dollars more a ton, the saving in other ways will cut 
a bigger figure in the expense account. The New York 
factory will be of brick and 150 by 50 feet, two stories. 
The capacity of the plant located at Fairfield is about 
250,000 pulp pie plates every twenty-four hours, and 
the New York plant will be built for a capacity eight 
times what it is at present. 








IN THE FAR NORTHEAST. 


Banoor, MeE., July 27.—Log driving operations on the 
Penobscot have been conducted this season under most 
favorable conditions and the arrivals at boom have been 
earlier than in many years. In some seasons the West 
branch, the longest and usually latest of the drives, has 
been as late as October and even November in reaching 
boom, and in one instance the logs were caught in mid- 
stream when the first freeze came and lay in ice all 
winter. This season the last log in the drive will be in 
boom by the middle of August and all boom work will be 
finished before cold weather. 

The West branch and the third East branch drives are 
now running into Penobscot boom and it is expected that 
the last of the logs will be in boom within three weeks. 
At Bangor boom, where all the logs for the supply of the 
tidewater saw mills are handled, there have been received 
this season about 25,000,000 feet, and the last of these 
drives is now being rafted out. 

The log supply for the down river saw mills is smaller 
than usual and greatly below that of the record year. 
Only about 11,000,000 feet of the West branch cut of last 
winter comes to the saw mills, the bulk of the supply 
coming from the East branch—Mattawamkeag, Passa- 
dumkeag and Piscataquis. The total of new saw logs 
is only about 86,000,000 feet. Add to this about 47,000,- 
000 feet of last year’s logs carried over to this season, 
making a grand total of 133,000,000 feet, of which 
probably about 100,000,000 feet will be sawed. 





The Hurricane Creek Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, 
La., through its president, Guy Richards, and secretary and 
treasurer, E. E. Richards, has bought from Samuel R. 
Prentiss, of Bangor, Me., 1,796.23 acres of pine land for a 
consideration of $35,924.60. Of this amount $11,974.86 was 
paid in cash and for the balance two promissory notes were 
given maturing in one and two years. The cut of timber 
during these two years is designated in the deed. 





YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING, *» % % 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER. AND PLANK. 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 














Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 








Our Customers Know 


exactly what they will get when they send 
us an order for we are acquainted with 
their needs—the result of selling them 
direct for years. If you would eliminate 
trouble in buying 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


give us a chance to acquaint you with our 
methods. Might mean additional profits 
and more business to us both. What do 
you say? The large and well assorted stock 
we carry constantly insures quick service. 


Camp & Hinton Company, 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 








GEO. T. MICKLE || WHOLESALE 
LUMBER co. LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
nee YellowPine 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Agricultural Stock 
Branch Office: and finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., —_ always in tran- 
t. 


Hattiesburg. Miss. 








Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 














C. J, Garter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 
SHORT LEAF FINISH. © STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missourl. 














LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point 
in the United States. 'ELECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, tinscnron niss.* 


























, 2 CEDAR and CYPRESS POLES 


; John H. Fowler & Co. 


Fisher Buliding, - CHICAGO. 











LEWIS DILL &| KILN DRIED NORTH 
COMPANY CAROLINA AND 
BALTIMORE, MD. LONG LEAF 


vvoctence | YELLOW PINE | 
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HARDWOODS ‘sovritsn’rne. 


Maautaciorerot MAHOGANY. 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. 
. M. Riel, Secretary. 


General Office and Yards, 
Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
CHICAGO. 











Chicago Car Lumber Co: 


502 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 





Write Us for Stock Lists and Prices on 
i 


POPLAR LUMBER 

















SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


Southern Pine Lbr. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain and Quartered Red and 
White Oak, Ash, Hickory and 
Gum, Timbers, Bridge Plank 
Ties and Piling. 





























Write us for Prices, 
Domestic or Export, 


Diboll, Texas. 

















E. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 
GULFPORT, MISS.,U.S.A. 
PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long Distance Phone No. 592. Cableaddress: Holrick. 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins Motek A. B.C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., Londoa, England. 




















Camp & Hinton Co., Ltd. 


Exporters of 


PITCH. PINE LUMBER 


From all Gulf Ports to All Ports of the World. 


folncode Wertcrn Union,  Stite 1016 Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Liebers, A.B.C, 6th Edition, 
Watkins. Southards. 


LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE. 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG, 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 























The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. [ 


HARDWOODS 


For Domestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 














F. E. PARK, ¥ , 
MASON LUMBER CO. fiieinc, Sooty frie: 
Manufacturers of 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Capacity 20,000,000 Feet. 
For Interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Plan Mills. 
We are located on G. & 8. 1. B. RB. Kee Gandsi, Miss. 


WASHINGTON. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 27.—It is still problematical 
when logging operations on the Sound will begin again. 
Some lumbermen profess to believe that there will be 
renewed activity about the middle of August. The 
Washington Logging & Brokerage Company is making 
an inventory of logs now in the Sound and its report, 
Which will be ready in a week or so, is expected with 
interest. Secretary E. E. Brehm believes that the sur- 
plus of logs has largely been used up and that the re- 
port will so show. 

E. H. Daley, wholesale lumber dealer of New York 
city, was a visitor among local lumbermen this week. 
C. L. Roy, of the Roy & Roy Mill Company, has re- 
turned from an automobile trip to the southwestern part 
of the state. He was accompanied by his wife, Samuel 
P. Johns and wife, of Seattle, and Miss Sutton, of San 
Francisco. The party visited the Mount Rainier park 
and forest reserve and were within three miles of the 
great glaciers. 

John Halloran, a lumber dealer of Ottawa, Kan., was 
in Seattle during the week. 

D. L. Kelly, who was engaged formerly in the log- 
ging business near Arlington, but who is now located at 
Warrenton, Ore., is visiting dealers in Seattle this week. 
Ray W. Jones, former governor of Minnesota and 
prominent in lumber circles, passed through Seattle on 
Tuesday from the east. Mr. Jones resides now in Vic- 
toria. 

Lester W. David, of the Lester W. David Company, of 
this city, returned this week from a month’s absence 
in the east, coming back by way of San Francisco. Mr. 
David is at the head of the Frazer River Mills, Limited, 
Mill Side, B. C., and wie Anacortes Lumber & Box 
Company, Anacortes, Wash., and is one of the large 
operators of the Puget sound country. He reports con- 
ditions as very good in the east, with crop prospects 
satisfactory. In his opinion, the fact that railroad se- 
curities are not in such great demand is helping other 
industrials. Of course this condition somewhat retards 
thedevelopment of the west, where railroad improve- 
ments and extensions are needed so badly. 

W. W. Dunks, manager of the Western Lumber Com- 
pany, Butte, Mont., was a visitor in Seattle this week. 
The Western Lumber Company is a Senator W. A. 
Clark interest, and besides its yard and factory in Butte 
operates pine mills at Lathrop, Mont., west of Mis- 
soula. 

Ray W. Jones, formerly lieutenant governor of Min- 
nesota, and a well known Minneapolis operator in lum- 
ber and timber lands, with large interests in Pacifie coast 
properties, was in Seattle this week. 

John Halleron, of Ottawa, Kan., who is in the retail 
lumber business at that point, is spending a few days 
in Seattle on a pleasure trip to the Coast, and is visit- 
ing some of the lumber offices. 

W. F. Vincent, representing the Cruickshank Lumber 
& Coal Company, Hannibal, Mo., has been at Seattle and 
other Puget sound points recently, buying for the com- 
pany. He makes his headquarters at Atchison, Kan., and 
looks after the southwestern business. This is his first 
visit to the Coast. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMa, WASH., July 26.—The Washington Logging 
& Brokerage Company is taking a special inventory of 
the supply of logs on hand on Puget sound with a view 
to determining whether it will be necessary to start up 
the camps before August 15, the date on which the log- 
gers agreed to resume when they shut down some weeks 
ago. C. W. Leake, of Olympia, is taking the inventory 
and for the last few days has been working out of 
Tacoma. Tuesday he made an inspection of ten mills 
along the water front and Wednesday went to Vashon 
and Maury islands. He finds that Tacoma is cutting 
slightly over 2,000,000 feet daily and that at present 
there are 25,000,000 feet of logs on hand at the mills 
here. Said Mr. Leake: 

Unless there is a sudden increase in the coastwise trade 
it is probable the camps will remain closed down until 
August 15. ‘There probably will be no change in the price 
of logs if present conditions continue, but should the price 
of lumber decline it is likely logs would follow. There 
is little doing in the coastwise trade, the cargo business 
now being chiefly foreign. 

The proposed increase in freight rates on lumber, 
which the railroads are to put into effect October 1, is 
the subject of much comment among lumber manufac- 
turers. The first detailed news of the extent of the 
advance was given exclusively in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and the new rates with the assertions of the 
railroads as to why the advance is necessary were read 
with deep interest by the millmen. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and second vice president and general man- 
ager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, in 
discussing the effect of the new rates said: 

The increase will be a body blow to the millmen. If the 
railroads persist in making the advances a new market 
will have to be found for the output of the saw mills or 
the mills will have to shut down and quit business. The 
lumbermen can not ship to eastern markets and pay this 
higher tariff and compete with the manufacturers in that 
territory. The new rates make an increase of $2.50 a 
thousand on lumber weighing 2,500 pounds. This will put 
the price here below the cost of production. If conditions 
were the same as some time ago we might ship largely to 
California, but the bottom has dropped out of the Cali- 
fornia market and there is no use shipping anything in that 
direction. The outlook is certainly blue for the millmen. 

R. L. McCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, in discussing the situation said: 

The railroads, according to statements of wading offi- 

cials, claim they have been hauling lumber at too low a 











figure and at a lower rate than they can afford. <ouing 
in the face of the fact that during recent years the rail- 


roads serving the northwest have been paying greater divi- 
dends than ever before in their history, despite the fact 
that their lumber shipments under the existing rates have 
been increasing enormously every year, I fail to see any 
logic in that argument. ‘The advance in rates will be a 
severe. blow to the millmen. 

The railroads are very unjust in their demands and 
should these rates go into effect it would simply mean 
that many of the tumbermen would have to go out of 
business. We do not thind buying their cars for them if 
we can own the cars, but we do object to paying for their 
rolling stock out of our own business and let them own 
the cars. Some time ago the lumbermen asked for a lower 
rate east so that we could better meet the competition in 
the east and the railroads have replied that “it is contrary 
to all rules of figuring.” It is the custom when dealing 
with a commodity in large quantities to lower the rate, 
but the railroads have reversed that and ask for a higher 
rate that will, if enforced, really injure their own business 
by losing the traffic. The surplus of the railroads the last 
year has been larger than ever before and they could bet 
ter afford to lower the rate, put some of the surplus into 
equipment instead of dividends, and create more traffic. 

W. A. Whitman, sales manager of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, in discussing the advance in rates, says: 

The increase will have a far-reaching effect. It will re 
duce production, make the business unprofitable and bring 
back conditions of eight or nine years ago. It will set the 
entire western lumber industry back at least eight years 
Lumber is the largest and principal industry of the entire 
Pacific northwest and the entire section including Califor 
nia, Oregon, Idaho and Washington will receive a body 
blow. ‘The railroads want to reduce the business, which 
has grown to enormous proportions, to their ability to han 
die the freight, instead of building up their roads to car 
for the traffic. The lumbermen’s bureau has made in 
vestigations of the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Santa Fe and Canadian Pacific and has found that 
30 percent of the gross earnings is clear profit. With such 
a business there can be no other excuse for the advance in 
lumber rates than that the railroads want to control the 
advancement of the country. 

It is uncertain now as to whether or not the Wheeler 
Osgood Company will build a saw mill at its plant here. 
The company had decided to go ahead with the work, 
but is now in doubt whether it is advisable or not. Said 
George J. Osgood today: 

We were intending to go ahead and build a mill and had 
the plans for it all drawn. ‘Then along comes this sharp 
advance in freight rates on lumber and we do not know for 
certain what we will do now. This advance in rates is 
pretty stiff and looks to the lumber manufacturers lik: 
going the limit. It is hard to tell what will be the out 
come, 

H. E. Salsich, of Hartland, Wis., head of the Salsich 
Lumber Company, which is to build a large saw mill 
on the Nisqually river near Yelm, has returned to 
Tacoma after an absence of several months in the east. 
The company has a temporary mill in operation, get 
ting out lumber for the big mill. Mr. Salsich expects 
to remain here several weeks. He states that the com 
pany’s plans for the erection of a mill and establish 
ment of a townsite will be carried out as fast as possible 

The mill of the Raymond Shingle Company at Ray 
mond, in which the West Coast Shingle Company of this 
city is largely interested, is running regularly this 
month, but is finding ears very searce. The mill was 
damaged some time ago by a boiler explosion. A new 
72-inch high-pressure butted Brownell boiler has been 
installed, a new conveyor built and extended 100 feet 
more than the old one, and the end of the mill damaged 
by the explosion rebuilt. The plant has an output ot 
about 125,000 shingles daily. 

The Pacific Shingle Company’s mill, which has been 
running right along, is shut down for a few days owing 
to the death of Louis Hagberg, secretary of the com 
pany. The plant has an output of about 200,000 a day. 

The government order for 3,500,000 feet of lumber 
for Manila, recently placed with the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, has been loaded on the freighter 
Suveric and the Manila liner 7remont. As usual excel 
lent time was made by the company in handling this 
order. The company has several ships at its docks this 
week taking cargoes. 

Diseussing the status of the red! cedar shingle mar 
ket, G. F. Eastman, of the West Coast Shingle Com 
pany, said today: 

The tendency of shingles is distinctly upward, but cars 
are awful scarce with us and have been worse since th 
Fourth than they were before. I doubt if the advance in 
freight rates announced by the railroads will affect shing! 
as seriously as they do lumber. It is going to be a serio 
blow to lumber. We are finding lumber orders rathiet 
scarce just now, notably for dimension stuff. 

Construction crews were started this week building 
line of railroad from Nelson station on the Tacom: 
Eastern railroad three miles west to a site where t! 
Tide Water Lumber Company has decided to erect 
saw mill. The site is five miles south of Spanaway « 
is twelve miles from this city. Orders for lumber to 
build the mill have been placed with mills along the 
Tacoma Eastern. The plant will have a capacity 0! 
about 50,000 feet a day. It will not interfere with t 
Tide Water Company’s plans for a big mill near Si)\ 
lake on the new Tanwax & Western railroad it is bui! | 
ing, but the Spanaway mill will be completed first an‘ 
it will cut the lumber for the new mill and for the 1 
railroad. The Tide Water Company’s present plant 1) 
the city on the Puyallup river, as has been stated, has 
been sold to the Union Pacific railroad as part of It 
terminals here and the company has until March 1», 
1908, to vacate. ; 

Henry S. Royce, president of the Tide Water Com 
pany, and his associates have about 100 men at work 
on their Tanwax & Western railroad, which is to extend 

from Tanwax Junction on the Tacoma Eastern to 
Olympia. Four miles of grade have been completed and 

: 7 Viwer 
this week a steam grader was put at work. The Silver 
lake mill will be located about twelve miles from Tan- 

wax Junction on the Tanwax & Western. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 
EvERETT, WASH., July 26.—The annual fires have 
begun, but thus far little damage in heavy timber has 
been reported, although several large bodies have been 
menaced. From Three Lakes comes the report that 
green timber has been destroyed and homes of ranchers 
threatened. Because of the fire danger it is unlikely 
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that many of the camps now closed will resume opera- 


tions before the middle of August. It is expected that 


after that time rains will be frequent enough to prevent 
uny serious danger. 

The ear situation is practically unchanged, and local 
jumbermen still find difficulty in securing cars from the 
Northern Pacific. Arlington shingle manufacturers, be- 

use of the scarcity on the Northern Pacific, are haul- 
ing their shingles by wagon six or eight miles to Stan- 
wood that they may ship them by the Great Northern. 
Cars on the latter road are fairly plentiful. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 26.—Considerable interest still 
attaches to the probable action of the railroads in an 
attempt to readjust freight rates from this district. 
Probably no action will be taken to head off an advance 
until official announcement is received, which will no 
doubt be about August 1. It is not generally believed 
that an advance in rates can be made to stand applying 
from the Spokane district, which is already paying the 
sume rate as the coast mills to Minnesota Transfer, 
although the haul is nearly 400 miles less than from 
the coast. Some of the manufacturers are protecting 
themselves against a possible change in rates by accept- 
ing orders for future delivery on the basis of the pres- 
ent rates, delivery prices subject to change as changed 
by freight rates governing at time of delivery. The 
movement of lumber cannot be said to be above normal, 
although some of the manufacturers have as many as 
500 ears on their books and are not suffering for the 
want of orders. Timbers for railway construction work, 
ordinary sizes, are being quoted at $16 at the mill. High, 
cool winds have prevailed during the week, with occa- 
sional showers, which have put the spring sown wheat in 
fine condition and it is believed that although the fall 
sown grain will reach a high average the spring grain 
will harvest even a larger crop in proportion than the 
winter varieties. 

Unconfirmed reports from Orofino, Ida., are to the 
effect that the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company intends 
to spend eonsiderable money in that section in estab- 
lishing saw mills at Orofino and other points and that 
a foree of men will begin in a short time erecting a 
small mill, which will manufacture timber to be used 
in dams to be constructed across various ereeks tribu- 
tary to the Clear Water river. It is stated that the 








company will put dams across Whiskey and Orofino 
crecks just above the mouth, after which the mills will 
be put to sawing timber to be used in constructing a 


larger plant. 

\ report received from Helena, Mont., on July 23 
quoted J. G. Woodworth, of St. Paul, as saying that the 
rates from Montana had always been lower than in other 


northwestern states until the recent revision. This 
statement was brought out at a hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which contended that 
the old tariff was equitable to the railroads and ship- 
pers and should not have been changed. Mr. Woodworth 
denied an imputation of Attorney General Galen that the 
rates had been raised because of the great prosperity of 
the mining industry, the largest consumer, but he cited 
this as a reason why they should not object to the raise. 
Dealers and consumers made vigorous protests against 
the new rates. The decision is not expected for fully a 
wer Incidentally Mr. Woodworth mentioned that the 
rate on lumber from the Sound to St. Paul would be 
rai from 40 to 50 cents on October 1 next. 

'hie Potlateh Lumber Company’s*saw mill at Colfax 
has been closed down for the season after a successful 
Tun, during which nearly 5,000,000 feet of logs were 
converted into lumber. The box factory and sash and 
door faetory are still running and will probably continue 
in operation for the greater part of the year. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, left lately for Revelstroke, B. C., where he ex- 
pects to spend the balance of the month in looking after 
his iuterests in that section. 

James and Henry Turrish, of Duluth, Minn., will re- 
9 morrow after having made an extended tour for 

1 | 


rpose of looking over the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany s interests. Henry Turrish expressed himself as 


being well satisfied with the outlook for the trade and 
anticipated no difficulty in marketing the products of the 
mill. During Mr. Turrish’s visit the Potlateh Lumber 
Company hauled a single trainload of logs which con- 
Siste! of 104 ears, scaling nearly 1,250,000 feet. 

Charles Brown, of the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, heavy consumer of shop lumber at Milwaukee, 
Wis. ‘ making the rounds among the manufacturers of 
this \listriet for the purpose of picking up factory stock. 
Thy es N. Louis, a millwright employed by the Mon- 

ch 


“umber Company, of St. Joe, Ida., sustained a se- 
vere accident on July 25. Mr. Louis was thrown from 
the log carriage, breaking several ribs and puncturing 
one of his lungs. 
, Gus Luellwitz, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, 
eft tor Seattle Monday on a flying business trip in con- 
nection with his interests on the Sound. Mr. Luellwitz 
IS expected to return tomorrow. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
— 8 Association, has just returned from a trip through 
olorado and Wyoming, during which he attended the 
semiannual meeting of the Colorado & Wyoming Retail 
— Dealers’ Association. Mr. Porter incidentally 
on ed after the interests of the insurance features of 
; © Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association in the terri- 
ory covered, 


= Berry, representing the Green Bay Lumber Com- 
tt “yi Des Moines, Iowa, is in this district calling upon 


arious mills for the purpose of acquiring stock. 


J. J. Herlihy, president of the 8. H. L. Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a trip to the mills 
being operated by the company and reports everything 
moving along satisfactorily at the plants. 

O. E. Woods, of Oswego, Kan., who is engaged in the 
lumber business at that point, is in this vicinity looking 
up the country. 

Centralia Notes. 

The mill built recently by Creech Bros. at Raymond 
will be ready to start within a few weeks. It is a mod- 
ern plant and one of the finest on the harbor. 

The Case Shingle Company has its new mill well under 
way and will be making 300,000 shingles in both plants 
within a few weeks. 

The State Lumber & Box Company will be ready to 
begin operating its new mill in about two weeks. 


eee 
IN THE CLEARWATER COUNTRY. 

LEWISTON, Ipa., July 30.—The Clearwater country will 
this year ship practically 25,000,000 feet of lumber into 
the eastern and middle west markets, according to a 
statement recently made by E. 8. Struble, buyer for 
True & True, of Chicago. Mr. Struble has visited every 
section of the timber country in this territory this 
season. 

The development of trade in the eastern markets by 
lumbermen in the Clearwater country is the result of 
but two years’ labor, the first shipment to eastern points 
having been made in 1905. At that time only the 
highest grade of pine, for finish purposes, was pur- 
chased, but during the last year shipments of common 
lumber have been made into Nebraska and the middle 
western states. 

Mill operators state that the car shortage has greatly 
embarrassed the lumber industry in the Clearwater dis- 
trict this season and much of the early cut is still in the 
country. The mills will not be operated in the fall on 
account of the railroads’ inability to deliver their 
product. . 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Mont., July 29.—The general car supply 
seems unlimited and with an average stock for this 
season of the year the mills are in position to fil! 
orders quickly and satisfactorily. Some complaint has 
been noticed because of a shortage of flat cars, few 
coming to the mills in the last few days. The mills 
report that several new orders have been received dur 
ing the last week at list prices and without solicitation, 
which fact, considering the lifeless condition of the 
market for the last few weeks, is encouraging. Unless 
business shall improve considerably in the near futur¢ 
several of the manufacturers in this vicinity are con 
templating cutting a large part of their timber into 
railroad ties and mining timbers. The mills always 
have this alternative, as a good demand generally exists 
for both of these products and at the present time the 
prices paid are very satisfactory. Such a change would 
not affect the ability of the mills to supply the regular 
trade, however, for such stocks will be kept in pile, and 
yard trade would not be neglected for the special trade 
in ties and timbers. ; 

Should an excessive car shortage present itself again 
this year the shippers in this territory will be the last 
affected. As a rule the service here is better than 
farther west and last year the shortage was not felt 
until nearly a month or six weeks later than at Spokane. 

D. B. Barber, president of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, returned from a trip to Minneapolis last 
Saturday. 

H. G. Miller, of the Kalispell Lumber Company, is 
again in Kalispell, having been to Minneapolis and 
other common points buying a saw mill to be installed 
near Athens, Mont. 

M. J. MeCabe, of the John O’Brien Lumber Com- 
pany, was in town for a short while on Saturday. 

H. L. Karrick, of New York city, has been in and 
around Kalispell for the last week. 

J. H. O'Neil, division superintendent at Whitefish, 
and R. E. Flynn, traveling freight and passenger agent 
of the Great Northern railway, have been here for a 
few days, ° 

The Eureka Lumber Company this week started work 
on the loggi flume which will connect the Glen Lake 
section w Tobacco river at a point about three 
miles al Fa 4 ‘he flume will be eight feet wide 
at the ti «ot “et at the bottom and about three 
miles in | ongth. 





BIDS FOR NAVAL SUPPLIES INVITED. 

Wasutnoton, D. C., July 30.—Bids will be received at 
the bureau of supplies and accounts, navy department, 
until August 20 for the following items: 

For the Mare Island navy yard: 8,480 feet b. m. redwood 
lumber, merchantable, 53 pieces, 8x12 inches x 20 feet. 

6,000 feet b. m. Oregon pine lumber, merchantable, as fol- 
lows: 32 pieces, 6x10 inches x 32 feet; 1 piece, 6x8 inches 
x 20 feet; 10 pieces, 6x8 inches x 30 feet. 

2500 feet b. m. Oregon pine lumber, merchantable, as 
follows: 16 pieces 6x6 inches x 34 feet; 16 pieces, 6x6 
inches x 20 feet. 

20,000 feet b. m. Oregon pine lumber, merchantable, 2x12 
inches x 20 feet or 30 feet; 23,000 feet b. m. Oregon pine 
lumber, merchantable, as follows: 144 pieces, 3x12 inches x 
20 feet; 6 pieces, 3x6 inches x 34 feet; 101 pieces, 3x12 
inches x 30 feet: 70 pieces, 3x6 inches X 17 feet; 44 pieces. 
2x12 inches x 20 feet; 32 pieces, 3x@ imches x 12 feet; 
nieces, 2x12 inches x 10 feet: 30 s, 3x6 inches x 10 
eet ; 6 pieces, 3x10 inches x 30 feét; 60 pieces, 3x6 
x 9 feet: 6 pieces, 3x10 inches X- feet; 8 pieces, 3x10 
inches x 30 feet: 12 pieces, 2x10 ifiches x 30 feet; 42 eS, 
2x8 inches x 22 feet; 6 piec x4 inches x 22 feet; 28 
nieces, 2x8 inches x 32 feetg 32 pieces, 4x8 imches x 32 
eet; 4 pieces, 2x8 inches x @ feet: 32 pieces, 4x6 imches x 
16 feet; 57 pieces, 2x8 i x 16 feet; 16 pieces, 4x6 
inches x 14 feet; 8 pieces, 2x8 inches x 26 feet: 4 pieces, 
4x6 inches x 18 feet; CF og 2x6 inches x 12 feet; 12 
ieces, 3x6 inches x 32 ; 4 pieces, 2x6 inches x 14 feet: 
Bs pieces, 3x6 inches x 80 feet; 7 pieces, 2x6 inches x 22 
feet: 7 pieces, 2x6 inches x 16 

3,500 feet b. m. rustic clap round edge, redwood. 

5,004 feet linear assorted —. trimmings etc. 

8 piles, 60 feet long, to be douglas fir, first quality. 














ae ST. LOUIS —@a 


DIRECTORS: 


WY». H. STEELE, GEO. E. HIBBARD, 
Pres't & Treas. Vice-Pres’t. & Gen. Mgr. 


L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE, 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 











L. M. BORGESS. 
Sec’y. 











Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM 
AND COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION, 


Please Write Us. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1318 Chemical Building, 

















Oak, Ash, Birch, Walnut, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lhr. Co, *wo."* 














OZARK COOPERAGE & LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mgr. Lumber Dept. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUY Your tumetr THE ** OZARK WAY” 


DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS TO THE MANUFACTURER 
OAK, GUM, CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, ELM, SYCAMORE. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 








Large 
contracts 
for direct 
shipments 
solicited. 


Mills at 
Fisk and 
Campbell, 


Mo., and 
Kilgore, 
rk. 
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' International Hardwood Lumber Co, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Yelllow IPime 
YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


We are Sales Agents For 
BIENVILLE LUMBER CO., 
Alberta, La. 
COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 


Lumber, Ark. 


SAGINAW LUMBER CO. 
Saginaw, Ark. 


A. J. NEIMEYER LBR.CO., | 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine. 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, sT. Louis, mo. | 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 











- 
The Lumberman’s 


Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold lettering on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a volume, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid....... $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
BONE ddscos cians recs esse vaseeenes eseece $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
leather .....-ceee oe ere a o:4-0,00K8 . .5O 
er ee re ae Sr 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200.000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
GAME doa 6.0046 ci: 666.nax00beb cheese ee 60ee's QO 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpald...........++.- $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any qtantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; in cloth............++++++- 2,50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what -¥ wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%4x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve coples...........--. $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from % inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $6C a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
8%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. rice, 
postpaid 5 ccaind 606.068 bb. 64.66 edeh ete weedy ane 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 ote 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of 
these soitel books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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zx OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 27.—Logging camps along the 
Columbia river and tributaries will remain closed down 
another fifteen days or until the middle of August, when 
it is believed that the surplus of logs now in the water 
will have been consumed by the mills. This decision 
was reached this afternoon at a meeting held by repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the camps. 

Letters from Washington loggers were read showing 
that the only way whereby it is possible to maintain liv- 
ing prices and a healthy market is to confine the produc- 
tion within the bounds of the demands of the consumers, 
and in this the majority of those present saw hope of 
preventing a declining market. Some had already made 
arrangements to open their‘camps on August 1 as was 
intended when the loggers met about a month ago, but 
they quickly declared themselves willing to remain idle 
another two weeks or more for the good of the cause. 
It was stated generally that the outlook had improved 
greatly since the last meeting, when there were about 
10,000,000 feet of logs in the water, owned by the log- 
gers. This quantity has been reduced about 40 percent 
and it was feared that a shutdown for a longer period 
than fifteen days would prove a hardship to many mills 
tied up in contracts. Some concessions were made in 
cases where contracts so demanded and a few logs will 
find their way into the river during the closed period. 

The meeting was attended by the following loggers: 


James Muckle, Muckle Bros.; R. S. Farrell, Deep River 
Logging Company; E. W. Ring, Oregon Timber & Lumber 
Company; S. Chapman, Chapman Timber Company; George 
S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company: Powers brothers, 
Cowlitz County Logging Company; L. S. Frank, L. S. Frank 
Logging Company; A. W. Clark, O. K. Logging Company ; 
O. J. Byerley, Silver Lake Railway & Lumber Company ; 
BE. 8. Collins, Ostrander Railway & Timber Company; Brix 
brothers, Brix Logging Company; W. F. McGregor, Brem- 
ner Logging Company; J. Il’. Sorensen, Sorensen Logging 
Company; David Goodsell, Goodsell Logging Company; E. 
Jennings, Jennings & McRae; Mr. Dwyer, E. C. Shevlin 
Timber Company: Charles Hill, Oak Point Piling & Lumber 
Company; E. E. McClaren, Cowlitz River Timber & Logging 
Company; E. E, Ellsworth, Ladd & Bournes Logging Com- 
pany. 


There is decided scarcity of men here for the time 
being, but an improvement in this line is expected as 
soon as the harvest fields no longer offer special induce- 
ments. A few weeks ago men of the forest began flock- 
ing towards the employment agents and thence into the 
fields of the immense wheat belts in the. eastern part 
of the state. There they will be making good wages 
for some time. Many hands turned to fishing down the 
lower Columbia and that reduced the number consider- 
ably. Railroad work is taking thousands of men here, 
but these are not so much of the class that finds em- 
ployment in the woods and hence the effect is not felt 
so deeply. It has a tendency to strengthen the wages, 
nevertheless, and the proposed reduction when the camps 
open up again will likely not materialize. The shutdown 
does not affect spruce or hemlock. 

The proposition to increase freights on lumber from 
this coast east is a subject uppermost in the minds of 
the millmen at the present time, because they consider it 
unreasonable and unjust and fear that any such move 
would prove decidedly harmful to the trade. The mat- 
ter will be fought with vigor and no stone will be left 
unturned in preventing the railroads from carrying out 
the threat, if so it may be termed. The Washington 
millmen have already set aside large amounts of money 
towards the fight and the Oregon millmen are expected 
to take some such action when they get together at their 
annual meeting soon. 

There seems to be an increasing demand for lumber 

despite the quiet California market, for a couple of mills 
have returned to double shifts, the Portland Lumber 
Company being among those on the list this week. The 
Clatskanie Lumber Company, too, has increased its 
output. 
- Edmund P. Shelden, secretary of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left last 
Monday with the Mazamas to climb the mountain peaks 
surrounding this glorious country. Mr. Sheldon is a 
scientist of considerable note. 

Portland was thrown into a deep gloom this week by 
the sinking of the popular San Francisco liner Columbia, 
which collided with the lumber laden steam schooner 
San Pedro early last Sunday morning off Shelter Cove, 
Cal.,:‘about 100 lives being lost in the wreck. The dis- 
aster was one of the worst in the history of the coast. 
The ‘newspapers are now busy attempting to fix the 
blame. The San Pedro’s cargo was partly lost, but 
about 100 survivors saved themselves by clinging to the 
wreckage until the steamer Geo. W. Elder came along 
and picked them up. The San Pedro was plying between 
Eureka and San Francisco and was south bound. 

Two large tramp steamers, the Lyra (American) and 
the Thyra (Norwegian), arrived in the harbor this week 
to load lumber, the former for Panama and the latter 
for the orient. The names are somewhat confusing, but 
so far no trouble has resulted therefrom. The Lyra is 
at present receiving cargo at the mills of the North 
Pacific Lumber Company, while the Thyra is at the mills 
of the Portland Lumber Company. The Norwegian 
steamer Mathilda is loading for the orient at the mills 
of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, and at the 
mills of the Eastern & Western Lumber Company the 
Britsh steamer Maori King is receiving lumber. The 
Maori King was chartered a few days ago by the China 
Import Company after having lain idle in the harbor for 
several weeks. She came here under charter to load 
flour and general cargo for North China and Siberia, 
but was late getting in, with the result that the engage- 
ment; was canceled. With ‘these. four large tramps in 


the harbor receiving cargoes the foreign shipments for 
the month of August should run into respectable figures. 
Coastwise shipments have fallen off greatly. 

H. G. Kloop, formerly with John F. Wilcox, a sas), 
and door manufacturer at Minneapolis, Minn., is no 
located at 510 Swetland ‘building, this city, where }, 
represents the Foster-Munger Company, the Cream Cit 
Sash & Door Company and the Iroquois Door Compan 


Change in a Wholesale Concern. 


When 8. R. Bodine retired recently from Blanchar:! 
Bodine & Co., lumber wholesalers in the Chamber 
Commerce building, to take charge of the sales depa 
ment of the Falls City Lumber Company, of this cit 
his interest was bought by A. B. Scott and the na) 
of the concern changed to the Blanchard-Scott Lum! 
Company. The old firm had been in business a lit 
over a year, Mr. Blanchard before that having been w 
the Portland Lumber Company and other mill conce: 
here, where he gained considerable experience. 
Seott, now associated with him, is a young man one ye. 
out of Yale, and a son of Harvey Scott, the veterin 
editor of the Oregonian. He has had experience in the 
newspaper business but prefers lumbering to newspajcr 
work. Mr. Blanchard is an Amherst man and has spent 
five or six years with lumber concerns. These two youny 
men make a strong team that bids fair to bring 
Blanchard-Seott Lumber Company into  promin 
among the wholesale lumber dealers of Portland. 


A Large Timber Deal Closed. 


W. H. White, a well known lumberman of Boyne ( 
Mich., spent a week recently in Portland, leaving June 6 
for the east, and while here closed the negotiations for 
the purchase of the Nelson P. Wheeler tract of timber 
in Tillamook, reference to which has already been made 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This deal was closed 
through John H. Haak, a leading timber land owner 
and dealer with offices in the Oregonian building in this 
city, who purchased the tract from Nelson P. Wheeler, 
of Endeavor, Pa., and sold it to Mr. White. The tract 
embraces 19,400 acres of high grade yellow fir, which 
will be opened up by the new Lytle railroad that is b: 
ing built from Hillsboro to Tillamook, connecting with 
the Southern Pacific at Hillsboro. This road will be 
about sixty-five miles long and work is now under way 
at both ends of the line. 

Mr. Haak has been operating on the Pacific coust 
for several years and has decided to make Portland his 
home, having recently bought a beautiful house and 
grounds embracing three acres on the base line road 
in the Mt. Tabor district of this city. The place is 
commonly known as Hollywood. Mr. Haak, with his 
father and brothers, has been prominent for many years 
in the lumber business in Michigan, operating the Haak 
Lumber Company at Haakwood, Mich. He expects to 
leave in a few days for a visit of two or three weeks in 
the east and on his return will be acompanied by his 
father. 


PPPOE 


IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 
ASHLAND, Ky., July 30.—C. F. Lowther, of New Mar 


tinsville, W. Va., has brought suit against K. 1. Els 
wick and James Hatcher, restraining and enjoining them 
from building railroads, tramroads or hard roads on or 
over and through a tract of land containing 1,500 acres 


on Grassy creek, Pike county, Kentucky, and enjoining 
them from cutting and removing timber from suid land. 
This suit will test the title to 1,500 acres of Jani, sup 
posed to represent a value of $30,000. 

George Ruggles, an employee of the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company ,at Coal Grove, Ohio, had the mis 
fortune to lose the thumb of his right hand by coming 
in contact with a saw. 

H. B. France, of the American Car & Foundry (om 
pany, of Wilmington, Del., was here recently on busi 
ness. 

Through July business has been unusually good for 
that month and prospects are excellent for August. The 


W. H. Dawkins Company reports demand good r all 


high grades. Low grades are a little off, which is usu 
ally the case at this time of year, and no stock is on 
hand. 

Richard Forster, head bookkeeper for the |!. Her 


mann Lumber Company, will leave next week for New 
York, from which place he will sail soon for (crmany 
to visit his aged mother and other relatives. Mr. 
Forster has not been in his native country for sixteen 
years. August B. Schmidt, jr., will have charge of the 
Hermann company’s books during his absence. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co. have placed large coniracts 
for timber, to be delivered next year. 

Mrs. James W. Vallance and son left this w\ te 
join Mr. Vallance in Watson, Ark., where he h arge 
lumber interests. 

Fire broke out in Leicht’s saw mill a few nig! 20, 
but was extinguished without serious damage !\''\¢T 
than that the bull head in the drum was destroy: : 

J. W. Kitchen, of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., ari G, 
Adkins, the firm’s bookkeeper, are in Evansville, !1\!. 
on business. ; , 

W. A. Cool, of Cleveland, accompanied by his res 
spent several days here recently looking over the ("a 
markets. 

A visit to the R. G. Page Lumber Company's oct 
found Mr. Page on a business trip to Chicago and .'. W. 
Martin, the company’s mountain representative, 1 
Paintsville, Ky. C. E. Wilson was holding dow! the 


office and up to his ears in work, for business with t _ 
company is booming. Mrs. Wilson is enjoying a visit of 
two months with relatives in Napanee and Seuth Hene 
Ind. ‘ : cate 

Earl King, bookkeeper for the Keys-Fannin Lum rv 
Company, is here from Herndon, W. Va., to spend a vé 
‘ eation with his parents. 
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~ HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


PAPA II 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 
|pMPHIS, TENN., July 30.—Weather conditions con- 
nearly ideal and both logging and milling opera- 
s are making splendid progress. Plenty of timber is 
ight and the mills are in most cases running on full 
, putting more lumber on sticks than for a number 
uonths, Some rain fell during the last few days but 
not been sufficiently heavy to interfere with either 
mills or loggers. 
iibson & Whittaker have not begun operation of their 
{ in this city, which is to be used for the manufac- 
- of thin hardwood stock and veneers, as there has 
some delay in receiving the machinery for the 
The firm hopes to be ready to operate steadily 
hin the next few days. 
|. J. Boots has begun operating a new mill at Bam- 
|, Ala. There are some large timber tracts near this 
ition and the mill will have all it can do for a num- 
of months. Bamford is fourteen miles from Besse- 
r and much of the output will be shipped to that point 
r distribution. 
). E. Goodlander, F. E. Gary, W. R. Barksdale, all 
rominent lumbermen, and James S. Warren have been 
pointed a committee to make recommendations as to 
ertainment of visitors who may attend the forthcom- 
« convention of the Deep Waterways Association to be 
| in this city Oetober 5 and 6. S. M. Neely, Louis T. 
avanaugh and L. W. Dutro have been appointed a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for a hall in which to hold 
the sessions. The Lumbermen’s Club is vitally interested 
in this convention because it believes that it will tend 
solve the traffic problem now confronting the railroads 
well as lumber people. All the other business bodies 
Memphis are also taking a lively part in preliminary 
ngements for this gathering. 
rhe building committee of the Business Men’s Club 
s made a final report to the directors of that organi- 
zation and has reeeived its discharge, together with 
thanks of that organization for the excellent service 
t has rendered. Prominent on this committee were 8. B. 
uderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Company, 
ud W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess. This committee 
ad charge of selecting the plans and the site for the 
building which has just been completed and which 
vas occupied last Saturday. 
fhe Rialto Lumber Company, launched recently at 
Covington, Tenn., has perfected organization by the elee- 
of W. 8. Mayes, president; W. H. Lindsay, vice 
ident and general manager; J. S. Malone, secre- 
y, and W. E. Hall, treasurer. The company is capi- 
ed at $10,000. 
(. J. Tully, viee president of the Anderson-Tully 
upany and interested in a number of other local lum- 
her and woodworking companies, is now in Europe. He 
las been in bad health for some time and has gone to 
sbad to take the baths. 
|. W. Thompson, president of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company and vice president of the Brasfield- 
pson Lumber Company, will sail for Europe some 
in August. He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
mpson and by Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Penrod. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 
\SHVILLE, TENN., July 30.—According to the state- 
s of local lumbermen the last week was marked by a 
ed but not heavy slump in the Nashville market. 
inusual demand which has prevailed for all grades 
mber during the last six months, resulting in the 
business which many of the firms have experienced 
eir history, has fallen off materially during the 
This is attributed chiefly to very hot weather 
ghout this seetion of the south and has had a 
cd effect on every kind of industry. No decided 
‘in current prices has been reported and it may 
\led that no great change is expected in the near 
There has been a slight decrease in one or 
erades, but this is considered nothing more than a 
rary fluctuation such as is likely to oceur in the 
of almost any commodity. At the close of the 
there was a decided dullness in local production, 
partly to the continued inability of lumbermen to 
8 e flat ears on which to bring logs from the country 
cts, the water being too low to make it possible 
ift timber down the Cumberland. However, local 
have been running so steadily at full capacity 
wit! reeently that this temporary lull is considered a 
thing for the sake of repairs. It will enable the 
‘perators to give their plants a general overhauling. 
e following schedule of prices has prevailed during 

the last week: 

plar, 4-4 firsts and seconds, $46.50 to $48; 4-4 saps and 
ts, $35 to $36; 4-4 No. 1 common, $28 to $29; ship- 
ping culls, $18.50 to $19. 
wore 4-4 fas, $42; No. 1 common, $30; sound 

\sh, 4-inch, $60; 4-inch common, $36; 4-4 fas, $40; 4-4 

mmon, $27. 

Vlain oak, $14, $26 and $38; narrow box boards, $40; 
Wide box boards, $57.50. 

Secretary Doster, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

\ssociation, says: 
_ During the moving from Chicago to Nashville the associa- 
‘ion lost no time in the conduct of its business., All mat- 
‘ers going through the bureau of inspection were given 
prompt attention, inspectors being, as usual, in daily com- 
munication with the secretary. Although matters were in 
chaotic condition to some extent we have been very care- 
Mu! not to let our move disturb the routine work. 

Seeretary Doster is making arrangements for an early 
meeting of all the inspectors, to be held at the plant 
or plants of some of the largest producers in the asso- 
ciation. The plan is to get all the inspectors to agree as 
nearly as may be in the grading of lumber, and to come 
together for the purpose of settling any differences of 


opinion which may arise concerning inspection work. 
One week every six months is spent in this kind of work. 
Mr. Doster says in this connection: 

It is our intention to have our men always in such con- 
dition that they may be ready at any time to explain 
the grading rules thoroughly to anyone wanting to know. 
Our inspectors are frequently, if not always, able to throw 
considerable light on the interpretation of rules which are 
not clearly understood. 

Commenting upon conditions Mr. Doster says: 


I find conditions are improving right along. Reports 
coming in show that poplar is increasing in demand over 
production, and it would seem to me that its value also 
would increase. The fact that it is holding its own now, 
when times are naturally dull, makes it probable that 
future business will be marked by an improvement in pri¢es. 
Quartered oak is again beginning to attract the eye of 
merchants. There has been a slight increase in the demand 
for high grade stock. 

According to President W. J. Cude all the mills of the 
Cude Lumber Company are running full time. 

The Central Lumber Company reports business a little 
dull just now and that it is unable to secure logs from 
the country districts. Box ears are plentiful, but flats 
are very hard to secure. Mr. Ewing, of this company, re- 
ports that the demand for quartered oak is fairly good, 
but that poplar and chestnut are dull. Ash and plain oak 
are a little off. G. W. Gilliland, of the Central Lumber 
Company, is spending the summer at White Bluff. 

W. J. Cude, of the Cude Lumber Company, and Chief 
Inspector Hill have left on a trip of inspection of the 
mills and yards of Mr. Cude in Tennessee and Missis- 
‘ippi. Mr. Cude takes advantage of the presence of Mr. 
jlill to take him with him so that the inspectors in the 
employ of Mr. Cude may be instructed in the correct 
interpretation of the grading rules of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ association. 

J. W. Vernon has opened a Nashville yard for Wistar, 
Underhill & Co., of Philadelphia. 

The trade in slack hoops, staves and headings has 
shown a decided improvement over the spring months. 
The demand from northern and eastern buyers has been 
strong. This is true also of the tight stock industry, 
which is being extended farther south than before. 

Stables and three piles of hardwood lumber on the 
property of Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, a Nashville 
lumber firm, were destroyed by fire of unknown origin 
late last Saturday night. The estimated loss is $4,000, 
covered by insurance. At one time a serious confla- 
gration was threatened, the company’s extensive lumber 
yards being close to the fire. 

All business men and especially large shippers, includ- 
ing the lumbermen of this and other sections where water 
transportation is to be had for at least a portion of each 
year, are becoming more and more interested in the move- 
ment which has for its purpose the permanent improve- 
ment of the rivers of the country. 

The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company has found 
it necessary on account of increasing business to build 
another large warehouse adjoining its plant in this city. 
This company is now doing the most extensive business 
in its history and the works are running at full capacity. 

A replevin suit to recover 4,413 cross ties- valued at 
$2,180.09 has been filed in the United States court here 
by George Rush, W. L. Houston and H. H. Loving, under 
the firm name of the Rush Tie Company, against Orson 
Denslow, of Humphreys county, and the Lord Tie Com- 
pany, of Chicago. The cross ties in dispute are in 
Humphreys county. 

Nashville will probably have another manufactory of 
buggies. T. M. Robinson, a former middle Tennessee 
man, figures on locating a large plant here which would 
represent an investment of something like $100,000. 

The White Trunk Company, whose plant in this city 
was destroyed recently by fire, is rushing work on the re- 
building of the operation. The capacity of the new will 
be considerably greater than that of the old plant. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 30.—There is a feeling of 
uncertainty in regard to lumber in this neck of the 
woods. The consolidation of the Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany’s interests, the sale of the local Cypress Lumber 
Company’s yard to E. L. Edwards, of Dayton, Ohio, 
and the disappearance of J. W. Meyers, president of 
the Enterprise Lumber Company, have given much food 
for speculation as to the final outcome. There does not 
seem to be any fear of financial disaster, but there is a 
much closer inquiry into the affairs of many of the 
multitude of concerns engaged in the lumber trade. 
The reports of the condition of the various concerns 
now attracting public attention are encouraging; but 
they are the reports from persons in charge of the set- 
tlement of affairs. The experts have almost completed 
the work of investigating the books of the Enterprise 
Lumber Company and so far nothing has developed in 
the records to justify the disappearance of President 
Myers. A member of the force of experts engaged in 
straightening out the affairs of the company said last 
Monday that, unless something now unlooked for is 
developed, the affairs of the company will come out in 
fine shape, and the share of Mr. Myers in the business 
will be worth returning to Cincinnati to take care of. 

A trip through the lumber section of the city shows 
that the stocks in the yards, which were almost de- 
pleted at the beginning of spring, are now being re- 
plenished in a manner to justify the prediction that it 
will be a long time before a famine condition will again 
prevail. The custom of ‘‘bulking’’ all the hardwoods 
now arriving, which is said to have been in ‘‘stick’’ at 
the mills for three months or longer, makes the stocks 
of wood twice as great for the area covered. A trip 
down.the Millereek valley and bottoms shows the yards 
all well filled with solid piles of lumber, and the rail- 
road yards are crowded with loaded cars waiting to be 
switched to the various yards. The outlook is at present 
that this hardwood market will be well able to take 
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To better serve the trade we have moved ou 
headquarters to Nashville, Tenn., taking offices in th 
StahIman Building, where we shall be pleased to see 
you or your representative when in this city. Th 
atch string is out, come and see us. 

Owning over 20,000 acres of virgin timber land, 
operating our own mills, thus controlling the manu- 
facture of our lumber from stump to shipment, is the 
best guarantee of uniformly graded and selected stock. 

We cordially invite the business of the dealer and 
manufacturer, feeling confident that our superior ship- 
ping facilities and large stock will render your associa- 
tion with us permanently agreeable and profitable. 


W. J. CUDE LAND & LUMBER Co. 


STAHLMAN BUILDING NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















i Factory 


Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


2 We have it at 
Satisfactory Prices” 





Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


























J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES : 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
anD WAGON STOCK 

















Memphis, - Tenn. 
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DRY HARDWOODS 


150,000 ft. Tennessee Red Cedar Boards 
20,000 ‘* 8-4 No. 1 Common Hickory 
200,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No, 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
44.000 ‘10-4 No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
200,000 ' 4-4 Shipping Cull Quartered White Oak 
10,000 ‘' 6-4 1s & 2s Quartered Red Oak 
80,000 ‘* 8-4 No. 1 Commog Quartered Red Oak 
100,000 ‘' 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak 
300,000 ‘' 4-4 Shipping Cull Plain Oak 


LOVE, BOYD & CO., 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
































Something Worth Knowing 


about because of its selling qualities and large 
profit in it for you is our 


7 U P E L O SIDING, FLOORING 
AND MOULDINGS. 
It is a cheap wood, but is particularly adapted to 


above items and the prices we quote on Mixed 
Cars \eave you a good margin. Write us. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lbr. Co. 


313 City Bank Bldg., MOBILE, ALA. 














OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End Matched 
Bored as 


Hollow 
Polished Backed 























J. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR yaR( 
JIM ( srsciat on« sins. IAW 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut) Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Riecdas. cw, - BRISTOL, 
VA.-TENN. 


Western Union 5th Edition. 

















KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO, 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemiock and Pine 
lumber, Pine and Hemiock lath, White 
and Red Cedar shingles, Maple flocring 
and Cedar fence posts. 
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Traverse City, Mich. | 











} WaD.CO, 


For Prompt Shipment 

4 No. 1 common Poplar, 
4 No. 2 common Poplar, 
4 No. 1 common Poplar, 
4 No. 2 common Poplar. 








2 cars 5- 
5 cars 5- 
2 cars 8- 
3 cars 8- 














ASHLAND, KY. 








TO Mi AKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

: man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any ber of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of ——— of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct, 
Send for illustrated booklet, : AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 





eare of all the business the coming fall and winter may 
offer, which gives promise of being most excellent, ac- 
cording to reports from the furniture manufacturing 
interests. 

‘Harry Freiberg, of the Freiberg Lumber Company, 
has gone on his annual trip to Mexico. He will super- 
intend the shipment of another lot of Mexican mahog- 
any logs by water to New Orleans and via the Queen 
& Crescent route to the Freiberg Lumber Company’s 
mill in this city. This shipment will consist of sixty 
carloads and will be sawed up at the mill with the 
exception of the veneer logs, which will be selected by 
experts and sold to veneer log buyers. Early in the 
spring of 1907 the Freiberg Lumber Company received 
and cut up forty-eight carloads of Mexican mahogany, 
and its suecess was such as to encourage it to go into 
the business more extensively. 

Robert E. Becker, the well known lumberman of this 
city, has been elected president of the West End Repub- 
lican Club, and will be a eandidate for the council 
from the Twenty-first ward, in which he resides. As 
wood paving is now commanding the attention of this 
municipality a lumberman of ‘‘Bob’s’’ experience 
would be invaluable. Of course he will get the lum- 
bermen’s influence as well as that of the furniture 
manufacturers, who are numerous in his section of the 
city. His father and brother have conducted a factory 
for dining room furniture for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

Joe Wehry, of the Littleford Lumber Company, is 
very proud of the fact that he became the father of a 
handsome young daughter Tuesday, July 16. This is 
No. 1, and Joe is advised to be not Wehry in well 
doing so that in a few years he may be able to tell 
‘*Teddy’’ that he took his advice and lead up a flock 
of Wehry beauties, with sun kissed locks as_ their 
crowning glory. Joe has Titian tinted hair—the real 
thing, too. 

The Queen City Furniture Club will give a ‘‘stag’’ 
outing at the White Villa Club, on the Kentucky Cen- 
tral railroad,. by invitation of Col. John Nirmes. Mem- 
bers and their guests will take a special at the Grand 
Central station at 8:05 a. m., Tuesday, August 13, 
returning at night. 

H. H. Lines, a lumberman of Junction City, put in 
a few days among the lumbermen of the Queen City 
last week. 

President MeClure, of the McClure Lumber Company, 
Detroit, Mich., was at the Grand hotel last week in 
the interests of his company. 

E. L. Edwards, of Dayton, Ohio, will tour Europe 
with his wife, leaving early in August. The time of 
his return has not been definitely decided, as he is 
going for a ‘‘rest.’’ 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., July 30.—Something like 10,000 
corporations in Indiana, including a large number of 
lumber companies, are headed for trouble of more or 
less serious nature for failing to comply with a law 
passed by the last legislature. The law requires that 
by July 31 all corporations, except financial institutions, 
shall file a report with the secretary of state of their 
capital stock and other details. A penalty of $50 is 
attached for failure to comply. Of the thousands of 
corporations in this state only about 2,000 have com- 
plied. A fee of 50 cents is required for filing each 
report. 

Unusual complications have resulted, involving a mix- 
up in the taxes of the Indiana Veneer & Lumber Com- 
pany and the Indiana Lumber & Veneer Company, due 
to a similarity in names and the fact that officers of 
one company are officers of the latter. O. M. Pruitt, 
president of the Indiana Veneer & Lumber Company, 
recently paid $324 taxes, presumably for that com- 
pany, but has now received a statement showing that 
$1,123.30 taxes for the company were unpaid. There 
was also a penalty of $125 attached for delinquency. It 
was then discovered that the $324 had been the amount 
of taxes of the Indiana Lumber & Veneer Company, 
of which Mr. Pruitt was secretary. 

E. H. Greer, of the Greer-Houghton Lumber Com- 
pany, 822 Knights of Pythias building, has returned 
home after an extensive trip through the south, in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, winding up at Mobile, Ala. 
He was looking after the interests of his company while 
away. 

Shingles are coming in fairly well at present, show- 
ing a marked improvement over conditions of a week 
ago, but wholesale prices are also taking an upward 
tendency. On a 68-cent rate wholesalers are quoting 
shingles as follows: Clears, $4.47; *A*, $3.94; Eureka, 
$5.11; choice A, $2.99. During the last week local 
wholesale dealers and commission men have received 
a large number of orders from Ohio, some of them 
coming from within thirty or forty miles of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

The safe of the Claypool Lumber Company, at Clay- 
pool, was blown open by burglars last Thursday night. 
Nitroglycerin was used and the building was badly 
damaged. Only two revolvers were obtained, as the com- 
pany’s money had all been deposited in a bank during 
the day. 

There is a little colony of lumber people on the eighth 
floor of the new Knights of Pythias grand lodge build- 
ing, at Pennsylvania street and Massachusetts avenue. 
The Robinson Lumber Company has beautifully ap- 
pointed offices in suite 805, the Alexander Lumber Com- 
pany in suite 825 and the Greer-Houghton Lumber 
Company in suite 822. 

A summer school in carpentry is being conducted at 
the Winona Technical Institute in this city by J. A. 





Robison, superintendent of that department. Lectures 
on timber and its preparation for commercial purposes 


form one of the interesting features. Some of the in- 
struction is in getting out mill orders, making joints, 
mortising and other work. The boys are making objects 
from blue prints or drafts of their own drawing. 
—_—_——wO—OororOor 
KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., Aug. 1.—General lumber conditions 
have resumed their normal condition. Prices are ad- 
vancing at a fair rate and within a few days the limit 
will have been reached. In sections where mills had 
actually closed down owing to drought rains have fallen 
during the last five days, starting the creeks running, 
and all mills are now in operation. At inland points of 
Harlan and Bell counties the drought was more severe 
and greater damage was wrought. Local trade condi- 
tions are now even better than for several months and 
contractors generally are placing orders for August and 
September, and all local mills are taxed to their limit. 
From Wise county, Virginia, Lee, Pike, Johnson and 
Floyd counties, Kentucky, a greater percent of the 
product is being shipped out. The railroads have been 
giving ample ear service and every assurance is given 
that this state of conditions will be kept up. 

The Clearfield Lumber Company, of Morehead, Ky., 
with branches at Clearfield, Pa., is completing its twenty- 
mile line of lumber road from Morehead to West Lib 
erty, Morgan county. At the former place it has a 
big band mill and a number of portable mills. 

The Louisville & Nashville is making rapid extensions 
on its Straight creek line in Bell county, to be a fifteen 
mile lumber carrying road. The Straight Creek Lumber 
Company will make the developments on the headwaters 
of Straight creek. This is a rich timber section. 

The Pierce Tie & Lumber Company, of Mayfield, Ky., 
which last year bought 20,000 acres of timber lands near 
Monroe, La., is well under way in the manufacture of 
lumber, staves, ties ete., employing a large force of men. 
Its main office is at Mayfield. 

The Kentucky Union Land & Timber Company an 
nounces from its main offices at Lexington, Ky., that its 
17,000 acres of timber lands in Breathitt and Perry 
counties will be developed at once. A twenty-mile line 
narrow gage road will be built out from Jackson, Ky., 
construction work to be begun within thirty days. C. B. 
Hill, of Jackson, is at the head of the concern. 

The Middlesboro Lumber Company, of Middlesboro, 
Ky., is building five miles of narrow gage road out 
from Middlesboro into the Packet Fork mountain, where 
it has recently installed mills. 

The Asher Lumber Company, of Wasioto, Ky., with 
branch mills at Pineville and Asher, has just marked 
3,000 fine poplar logs from the upper Cumberland river. 
These logs were ‘‘snaked’’ into Cumberland river with 
oxen—as was done in pioneer times—and floated down 
a month ago. 

The Woodstock-Waynesburg Telephone Company is 
building twelve miles of telephone line for the Wood 
stock Lumber Company, of Woodstock, Ky. The Finney 
Lumber Company is also building a seven-mile telephone 
line out from Finney, Va., to its lumber operations. 

The Pennington Lumber Company, of Pennington, 
Va., has begun the construction of lumber sheds 60x120 
feet at its plant at Pennington. The company is making 
some notable increases in its plant. 

The Honaker Lumber Company, Honaker, Va., is mak 
ing increases in its plants near Honaker. It made a re 
cent purchase of 1,000 acres on Cedar Bluff creek, Taze- 
well county. 

Fields Bros. have begun ‘‘snaking’’ 5,000 poplar logs 
from Turkey creek, near Arminta, Ky. The logs will be 
‘‘snaked’’ to the Kentucky river, six miles. 

M. D. L. Greer and Bascom Burke, of Metta, Ky., 
are moving their stave and saw mills to Pound, Va., 
this week preparatory to the initial work on their larger 
timber tract recently purchased there. 

Sam J. Wright, Wise, Va., will shortly begin the 
manufacture of wagons and vehicles on a large scal 
Wright will secure the material from his 1,000-acr 
timber tract on the headwaters of the Kentucky rive! 
in this state. 

Wilson Bryant has begun cutting staves in his new 
mills at Beefhide, Ky., on the Pike county border. 

A. J. Mullins’ mills at Ovens Fork, Ky., have closed 
down for a few days, undergoing repairs. 

The Sutherland Lumber Company’s mills at Manning, 
Va., sustained a $500 fire loss July 26. The lumber 
sheds and a small quantity of lumber were consumed. 

Robison & Killings will begin within ten days the 
cutting of a 500-acre timber tract on the Dickenson 
county (Virginia) border. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

Cuar.orte, N. C., July 29.—The Sanford Buggy Com 
pany is now said to be a certainty. John R. Jones w! 
be president and W. A. Mannes, an experienced man 11 
the business, will be manager. A plant for the company 
will be erected soon. 

The Asheboro (N. C.) Lumber Company recently 
brought suit against the Durham & Charlotte railroa: 
for alleged damages for failure to furnish cars within 
the prescribed time limit. The corporation commissio! 
heard the case, , 

The entire estate of the Glade Lumber Company, 1" 
cluding several thousand acres of good timber an 
mineral lands, has passed into the hands of J. M. Hunt, 
of Gainesville, Ga. Mr. Hunt has secured control oi 
these properties through several transactions of recent 
date. This property was once in the hands of Brooklyn 
capital, and later was bought by a syndicate. The de- 
velopment of the property will be continued on a liberal 
seale. : 

Mt. Airy, N. C., as a furniture manufacturing center 
appears to be coming rapidly into prominence. Recently 
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score of earload lots of the finished product were sent 
ut in ten days. This town is located near the mountain 
section, rich in timber of all varieties. 

The Lexington (N. C.) Metal Bed Company has de- 
ided to go into voluntary liquidation, with Wade H. 
Phillips reeeiver. The indebtedness is $13,000, with 
bout $20,000 assets. The leading stockholders declare 
hat they will reorganize. 

The South Atlantic Lumber Company, Richmond, Va., 
xpects to do a large business in North Carolina, the 
mber interests of B. E. Cogbill, Boydton, Va., having 
cen merged with the above. Mr. Cogbill will have 
flices at Boydton and at Richmond. 

The fourth annual convention of the Retail Furniture 
Dealers’ Association of North Carolina will be held at 
Vrightsville Beach, near Wilmington, N. C., on August 

14 and 15. Programs for the meeting have been 
printed and mailed to each member and to others in- 
ierested, and about 200 leading furniture dealers are 


expected to attend, 


The volume of business in furniture products in High 
Point for July is far in advance of that of the preced- 
ng month, the usual summer dullness having been of 
brief duration. During a recent week forty-five carloads 
ere shipped from the town. 

A buggy factory and plant will be erected at San- 

rd, N. C. 

The Canton & Sunburst railroad, seventeen miles in 
length, being constructed from Canton, N. C., to tap 
rich timber reserves in the mountains of the section 
named, will be in operation about October 1. The road, 
which was primarily a lumber road, cost about $10,000 
a mile, and the Sunburst end is 3,200 feet above sea 
evel, being the second highest railroad station east of 

Rockies. The Champion Fiber Company is also mak- 
ing good headway with its immense plant at Canton, 
and will be in operation as soon as possible. 

’. H, Neal is putting in the machinery for the first 
furniture plant in Reidsville, N. C., while D. R. Ellington 
is preparing to establish a similar plant in the near 
future, 





ENHANCED RECOGNITION OF GUM. 

MemPuHis, TENN., July 30.—Thomas W. Fry, secre- 
tary of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, is in Memphis. He is authority 
for the statement that he has closed a contract to fur- 
nish all the interior finish for two of the big buildings 
now in proeess of construction in St. Louis, all to be 
made of red gum, Even the desks and other stationary 
fixtures in the building are to be made of red gum. 
Something more than 1,000,000 feet will be required. 
B. Morgan, seeretary-treasurer of the Anderson- 
Tully Company, has returned from an eastern trip. He 
stutes that one of the features of the eastern situation 
is the rapid inerease in the inquiry for gum and the 

to which it is being put. He regards the future of 
+ wood as very bright. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

VHEELING, W. Va., July 29.—There is no general 
topic of more live interest to the lumbermen of the state 
tl that of the new Virginia railroad. This road will 

thousands of acres of coal and timber land in 
West Virginia that has never been developed. The road 
penetrates that isolated portion of the state about half 
way between the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & 


Western railroads. When completed it will run through 
Mercer county via Princeton and cross New river at 
th uth of East river, and the line of the Norfolk 
& \Vestern at that point. 


‘ southern terminus of the road will be in a direct 
line, when completed, ending at Sewell’s Point, nine 


mi northwest of Norfolk, Va. At this point is a 
harbor at the head of Hampton Roads, one of the very 
best on the Atlantic seaboard. The Deepwater road 
Star's at the town of Deepwater, thirty-two miles south 
of arleston, W. Va.; goes up Little Loup creek; 
crosses the dividing ridge between Paint creek and Loup 
ere and then breaks into the mountains, where it 
puss-s through what is known as Silver’s gap. Then it 
Couliiues up Paint ereek and out of the head of the 
branch at Harper; it then strikes the headwaters of 


the Marsh fork of Coal river, running down this stream. 
t miles from Jennie’s gap on the Slab fork, one 


largest lumber plants in the state, owned by the 


of t 


William Ritter Lumber Company, is located. This com- 
pally owns thousands of acres of virgin forest contain- 
Ing ‘he finest quality of oak and poplar in West Vir- 
sini. After leaving the Ritter property the road 
ta ‘ the Guyan river at Mullins at the mouth of 
Sa 


fork and continues down the south side of that 
river two miles, to the mouth of Bartlett creek; then 


it turns directly south and goes up Bartlett creek, 
gralually climbing the northern trend of the Flat Top 
Tange, and by the time it reaches the headwaters of 


Bartlett ereek it is high up in the mountairs. The road 
then crosses chasms, cuts through tunnels and on to 
Clark's gap and then to Matoka. At Matoka the Nor- 
folk & Western connects with the Deepwater line. From 
this point the work is going on through to Prineeton, 
the county seat of Mercer county, then to the mouth of 
the East river, ; 

The Newall Bros. Lumber Company, of Braucher, 
has opened general offices in the Empire building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. This concern was but recently incorporated 
and owns a very large tract of fine timber land near 
Braucher, 

The Woodrow Lumber Company, of Montes, will im- 
mediately begin operations on the timber lands and 
—_ which it recently bought from the Gray Lumber 
/ompany, of Woodrow, this state. ; 

The Ashby Lumber Company, recently organized, has 
acquired 482 acres of timber near Belington. The com- 
Pany has bought a new band mill that has a daily 


capacity of 25,000 feet and work will be started on 
the tract this week. 

The saw mill plant of Crull & Evans, located at Hal- 
comb, has been taken over by the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Company. The mill is now being operated by 
the new owners. 

The timber rights on over 10,000 acres of land in 
Barbour county, West Virginia, have been acquired by 
— Pendergast, Carney and Hughes, of Huttons- 
ville. 

Over 1,000 acres of oak, spruce and hemlock in this 
state have been bought by the Scheffer Lumber Com- 
pany, of Irwin, Pa. The company will shortly begin the 
building of several mills on the tract to get out the 
timber. 

The MeDonald Lumber Company, formerly of Elkins, 
has moved to Pittsburg, Pa., and is located in the 
Bessemer building. 

R. H. Kinkead, of Fairmont, a recent graduate of 
the state university at Morgantown, has gone to Giles 
county, Virginia, to survey a large tract of timber land 
lately bought by the F. E. Hinkle Company. 

A temporary bridge has been constructed over the 
Guyandotte river at Huntington, to replace the $75,000 
bridge carried away by the rush of thousands of logs 
during the recent flood. 

George Parsons, of Keyser, has sold the coal, ore 
and timber rights on 5,000 acres of land lying on Dan’s 
mountain, in Allegheny county, to Younker Bros. The 
timber will first be taken off and shafts will be put 
down to take out the ore and coal. The Potomac Lum- 
ber Company, recently organized and composed largely 
of citizens of Gorman, Garrett county, has secured a 
big tract of land in Garrett county and the work of 
developing has already been started. 

The Logan Carriage Company, of Huntington, re- 
cently formed, has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Logan; vice president, Samuel Logan; 
treasurer, Thomas Page; secretary, Henry Hoffman; 
general manager, Henry Logan. It is the intention of 
the company to enlarge the plant it now has and to 
hereafter pay particular attention to the wholesale trade. 

H. H. Lewis has erected a saw mill on the McClure 
land, near Hacker Valley. Mr. Lewis expects ‘o build 
a tramway from Arvondale on to Laurel fork, so as to 
reach his timber. 

L. E. Mick has moved his saw mill from Ireland to 
the head of Gady fork, where he has the contract for 
getting out a large amount of timber. 

Hands are so scarce in the vicinity of Kemper that 
the mill operated by Wetze Bros. has been compelled to 
close down because enough help could not be secured 
to keep the plant going. 

Riddle & Co., lumbermen, are getting out a big lot 
of timber in the vicinity of Hurst. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 30.—The yellow pine trade 
here seems to be picking up some, and the hardwood 
trade is looking better, too. Neither is very strenuous 
at the present time, but the outlook is more cheerful 
and inquiries and sales are somewhat more frequent 
and are conducted with more promptness and less bick- 
ering than formerly. It seems that everybody is ex- 
pecting trade to right itself in good shape by fall, and 
this lends considerable encouragement toward early 
buying as some measure of safety against car shortage 
later on. In hardwoods the upper grades of stock seem 
to be moving most freely. This is especially true in 
regard to oak, for which there seems to be a good 
demand for first and seconds, while common stock is a 
little slow. In pine the buying is a little better than 
it was, but the best part of the situation at present 
is in the thought that this improvement simply marks 
the first step in the direction of a heavy volume of fall 
business. 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company says of 
the hardwood situation that it is in very good shape all 
around so far as. it is concerned. It has a good volume 
of stock on hand and also has plenty of orders to keep 
it busy. 

The Edward L. Davis Lumber Company notes a good 
demand for oak, poplar, ash and hickory at fair prices 
and a good supply coming forward with which to meet 
it. The demand for ear stock is a little slow right now, 
but aside from that the hardwood trade is moving along 
nicely: E. L. Davis is away on his vacation. 

Sam W. Callaway says of the situation in regard to 
railway material that car stock is off a little in demand, 
and there is a little let up in the call for ties for imme- 
diate delivery, but most of the railroads are ready and 
willing to place orders for ties to be delivered at various 
times in the future, even to the point of dating as far 
ahead as 1908. In fact he is having pretty busy times 
these days in the tie business, as it is a better time to 
move stock and accumulate it along the roads than 
earlier in the spring, and he is pushing that end of the 
business industriously. 

The Louisville Spoke & Bending Company is having 
a good run of trade in vehicle stock and is in splendid 
shape now with raw material, having a better supply 
on hand than usual. 

W. H. Gillette, whose specialty is hickory vehicle 
stock, is very busy, too, and has a good supply of 
hickory these days. ; : 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Company said 
that hickory is coming in more freely these days. The 
roads are better and the weather is more favorable and 
it is well pleased with the way the raw stock is coming 
in. The handle trade is of heavy volume, both in the 
domestic and export branches, and is keeping the com- 
pany very busy in all the departments. 

Harry Roy, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
recently made a trip up through Indiana and on his 
return had a very encouraging report to make in regard 








Maple Flooring 
Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 
“‘repeaters.”’ If you want the 


best and want it quick order the 
“Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 
+. . al 


aie of Flooring 7 


In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 
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Hard 
Maple Flooring ~ 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to quote 
you prices. 
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Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
































WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING, 


in. Facto 


4 
for immediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order. 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of — number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for ill 


ustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Pardee & Gurtin Lumber Go., 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 














OUR SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Red Gum 


Most approved methods of manufacture and treatment. 
All grades and thicknesses, Air and kiln dried. Rough. 
dressed and worked to order. We also manufa~.are 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, 
ASH, CYPRESS and ELM. 
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Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 





FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 
































Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 


SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINJA PINE, 
YELLOW PINE. 








ASH WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 














BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bidg., Newark, N. J. 
































John J. Soble. Harry l. Soble. 
SOBLE 


BROTHERS, 
722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
and satisfactory service. 














HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Friaoecenia, Px 











JANNEY-WH'ITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SOvorTHern WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Yard and Office. 1151 Beach Strect, 
Pier $2 North Wharves. Philadelphia, Pa 








to the cypress trade. He said that many people seemed 
about as anxious to buy as he was to sell, and it looks 
as though the situation has reached that point where 
everybody realizes it is a good time to buy and that 
it might not be wise to put it off. Anyway, the eypress 
trade has been very good and he is highly pleased both 
with the present volume of business and the outlook 
ahead. 

George W. Schmidt says the yellow pine business 
seems to be picking up slowly but surely and he thinks 
there is a good fall trade ahead. There is also a good 
demand for red cedar shingles, and the only handicap 
to trade in the shingle line is in that the supply is not 
always plentiful. 

William C. Ballard has bought a new automobile and 
says if he does not get his share of the fall trade it 
will not be because he does not chase hard enough after 
it. He says it looks good to him, and this applies both 
to the trade outlook and to that new ‘‘bubble.’’ 

The E. L. Hughes Company says that the sash and 
door trade is picking up a little in the city, but it has 
not yet recovered entirely from the effects of the car- 
penters’ strike, but it thinks it will get better soon 
and is pleased to report a good country trade. 

The Kentucky Sash & Door Works say that business 
with them has picked up remarkably during the last two 
weeks, and while they are not sure whether this is just 
a temporary spurt, or a beginning to the fall rush, they 
are feeling pretty good over it and are confident there 
will be a good volume of business in the fall trade. 

Hughes Moore is planning to take a week or two 
off within the next few weeks for a fishing trip up in 
Minnesota. He says the yellow pine business seems to 
be picking up and he at least has his hands full of 
business right now. 

H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop Lumber Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was a visitor in town last week and 
through the courtesy of Hughes Moore participated in 
the Lumbermen’s Club banquet at Fontain Ferry Sat- 
urday evening. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Louisville, which com- 
prises both wholesalers and retailers, and includes in its 
membership nearly every lumberman in the city, had 
an outing and banquet at Fontaine Ferry park Satur- 
day, July 27. It was an open meeting with practically 
as many ladies in attendance as men and was largely 
attended, there being about seventy-five present. The 
speakers of the occasion were: Hon. Augustus E. Wil- 
son, republican nominee for governor, and Fred Ger- 
nert, former president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Louisville. Wilson made the splinters fly and then 
Gernert remarked some lumber. He did it in rhyme, 
too, and in so doing made a word play on the names of 
local lumbermen that set everybody to laughing and 
would have made the lumber poet of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff turn green with envy and hunt a 
shady spot to think up more rhyme. After the speakers 
had toasted and roasted us to their heart’s content the 
women folks were taken over and taught how to bump 
the bumps and do various other amusing things that 
the men persuaded them were essential requirements to 
qualify them as honorary members in the Lumbermen’s 
Club. If anybody did not have a great time it was 
their own fault, for it was a jolly occasion, and there 
was plenty of it to go around. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Aug. 2.—Market conditions show 
ittle change, but business is rapidly taking on a better 
tone after several weeks of dullness attributable, doubt- 
less, to the summer season. Stock is moving more 
briskly and the demand seems to move, though the trade 
has not as yet assumed its normal proportion. The 
country mills are about all running and have been the 
least disturbed by the apathetic conditions of the mar- 
ket. The roads are in a fair condition and much stock 
is being hauled to the railroads for shipment. Oak and 
white pine continue a little off. Poplar is easily in the 
lead, the demand for this stock having been steady. 
Local exporters are much better pleased with the out- 
look. Reeent dullness in the domestic market occa- 
sioned little apprehension among the exporters, but the 
market seems to be settled and values remain remark- 
ably firm. 

Lumbermen in this section probably have been as 
little affected by recent market changes as those in any 
other part of the country. This is largely due to the 
fact that they were greatly behind with orders and the 
slump gave them an opportunity of catching up. 

George E. Davis & Co., of this city, report an un- 
usually good showing for June and July, with bright 
prospects for fall business. 

The John L. Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, 
Va., is building a planing mill at Newbern, N. C. 

The Montezuma Lumber Company, recently organized 
in this city by George H. Mell, of Kane, Pa., is prepar- 
ing to let to contract the cutting of about 12,000,000 
feet of its western North Carolina timber holdings. 

The Tilghman Lumber Company has begun the erec- 
iion of mills at Dunn, N. C., and will carry on a general 
manufacturing business at that place. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, is operating a large band mill at Hampton, Carter 
county, Tenn., and another at Saginaw, N. C. Both 
mills are making good records. 

C. H. Smith, jr., local representative of R. A. and 
J. J. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa., has been ill for the 
last two weeks. 

The Wilkinson Lumber Company was organized at 
Carry, N. C., last week, and will at once begin the 
erection of mills near Dunn, that state. 

The Hoo-Hoo annual at Atlantic City in September 
will be largely attended by members of the order from 
this section. Vicegerent T. W. Fugate, of Richlands, 


Va., already has the names of a large number who wil 
attend. 

The Paul W. Fleck Lumber Company is moving int: 
its new and more spacious offices in the new Fuqu: 
building on State street. 

The Caretta Lumber Company, of this city, now has : 
big band mill in operation in MeDowell county, Wes 
Virginia. The company is making extensive improv 
ments at its mill. 

William 8. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturin 
Company, of Abingdon, was in this city this week. M 
Whiting reports that his company is doing a hea, 
business. 

J. M. MeRea, of the Laurel Fork Lumber Compa: 
of Mount Sterling, N. C., was a visitor in the loc 
market a few days ago. 

J. R. Call, of Birmingham, representing the Lath 
Lumber Company, was selling yellow pine on the lo 
market last week. Mr. Call reports much better pri 
pects for that wood. 

The East River Lumber Company is installing mi 
in Giles county, Virginia. Irving Whaley, formerly « 
Bristol, is general manager of the new company. ~ 

The purchase of all of the stock of the Mechani: 
National bank, of Knoxville, by Bird M. Robinson a 
associates, is believed to be the initial step toward t 
organization of a syndicate to carry on immense tim! 
and mineral development in eastern and middle Ty 
nessee. As was announced in the AMERICAN LuMBi 
MAN last week Mr. Robinson and his associates 
largely interested in Tennessee property and it is 
lieved that his intention to head this big syndicate \ 
the cause of his resignation as president of the Mob 
Jackson & Kansas City and Chicago & Gulf railroa 
Mr. Robinson is engaged in building the Tennessee rai 
road, a line extending northward from Oneida, Te: 
and penetrating some of the richest mineral and timber 
lands in the state. He is one of the principal sto 
holders, along with Thomas 8. Butler, of Chicago, in t 
New River Lumber Company, a company that is carry 
ing on a big lumber manufacturing business in t! 
region, 

John W. Coles, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
visitor in Bristol. 

E. Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., has 1 
turned to his home after a visit to this section. Mr. 
Boggess’ friends are urging him for Grand Snark of 
the Universe at the Hoo-Hoo annual at Atlantic City, 
N. J., this fall, and it is certain that he will be the 
choice of many from this section. 

E. E. Bradley, of the Bradley Lumber Company, has 
gone to Bay City, Mich., where he is engaged in look 
ing after the estate of his late father, N. B. Bradley, 
sr., who was formerly one of the wealthiest lumbermen 
in that state. 


IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 30.—The usual dull sun 
mer season is on, but the lumbermen are not kicking 
about anything unless it is an insufficiency of dry 
stocks. According to some of the lumbermen there is 
now a greater scarcity in dry stocks than there has becn 
in twenty years. One reason for this state of affairs is 
that there have been very few logging tides and th 
spring months prevented logmen from getting out 
usual amount. There is a splendid demand for ev 
thing in the hands of local lumbermen. The demand 
for walnut and chestnut is remarkable and the mills and 
yards here have a very meager supply. Oak and popla 
are holding their own. There has been a slump in thie 
yellow pine market, the decrease being from $2 to #3 
a thousand on the heavier grades. The reduction 
prices does not apply to hardwoods at all and the reasor 
given for the slump in the pine market is overprod 
tion. There is an unusual number of the smaller u 
in the yellow pine belt and as a result the market 
congested. A lull in building operations is caused }y 
the extremely hot weather, but there is sufficient 
ness ahead to keep this line humming in the early 
and winter. Lumbermen are receiving few lumber ¢ 
just now, preferring to deal by letter or otherwise. 

J. M. Card, president of the J. M. Card Lumber ( 
pany, has returned from a trip to southern Alabam 

W. O. Harter, of the J. M. Card Lumber Com; 
has returned from a trip in Mississippi. His wife, 
and daughter will spend two years in Europe soon ‘or 
the purpose of educating the children. 


was a recent 











WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burra.o, N, Y., July 31.—Some of the hardwood ( 
ers are finding the car situation not so unfavorable as 
was, either for making shipments or getting cars about 
the city. The roads may be engaged in making a ree 
for the new state commission to examine. 

J. N. Seatcherd is taking his vacation at his farm 
Canada, Manager Hopkins is looking the situation 0. 
and finds that saw mill prices of oak in the southw 
are out of reach for a profit to be made. 

Taylor & Crate say they have suffered with the re 
from high water at their mill in the Mississippi dell: 
but are doing better now. In the meantime the hig 
water brought them lots of poplar logs in Kentucky. 

The office of F. W. Vetter has found of late that the 
is a call for basswood such ag has not been notic 
until lately, but the wood is very high. A good lo! 
of cypress from four to eight quarter has been coming 1" 

A. J. Elias and his friends have put up the usual figh' 
for Buffalo river improvement again this month, but 
only to see the common council fail to agree on details 
and the whole matter go over to September. But the 
fight will go on. 

Beyer, Knox & Co. have not yet solved the grade cross 
ing problem as regards their yard, but do not think they 
will be disturbed inside of a year or two and so will go 
on about as usual, 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


PPL LLL IL IF 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 30.—The new inspection system 
dopted by the Lumber Exchange of this city has 
vow been in effect since the early part of June and 
ippears to give general satisfaction. Much of the 
lverse comment at first leveled against it has been 
ilenced, and its advocates express themselves as more 


than pleased with the practical results attained. They 


ssert that, although no new inspectors have been 
\ded, it has inereased the efficiency of the force by 
eping it always employed, and has also increased 
le earnings of the men, thus securing far greater uni- 
ormity and inereasing the influence of the exchange 
weordingly. The system is declared by many lumber- 
en here to be the most perfect of any large city in 
e United States, placing the trade upon a firmer basis 
an ever before. Under the existing arrangement in- 
pectors are detailed by the chief inspector, Mr. 


(reamer, to inspect lumber in rotation as requests come 


There is no overlooking one man for another and 
favoritism of any kind. The firm that wants a 
of lumber inspected does not know which inspector 
ill be sent there and has no control over him, while 
, on the other hand, is required to give the best possi- 
je service and to discharge his duty as expeditiously 
is he can. In this way no time is lost and no mem- 
er of the staff is rushed with work while another has 
thing to do. Complaints receive prompt attention and 
verything is done to insure the highest degree of ac- 
racy. Under the old plan some firms with a great 
leal of lumber to inspect could command the services 
f the best men on the foree, while others, with only 
casional calls upon the inspectors, had to content 
hemselves with the services of men regarded as less 
flicient, and sometimes they were obliged to wait for 
eeks. This caused dissatisfaction and was also pro- 
luetive of unevenness in the inspection. Under the 
existing arrangement inspection by the exchange has 
gained in authority so that fewer disputes arise as to 
the correetness of the classifications. 
The lumber merchants here have suffered much of 
te from the depredations of lumber thieves, and losses 
on this account assumed such large proportions that the 
Lumber Exchange finally called on the police depart- 


nt. Several detectives were detailed especially to 
rol the lumber district and the work done by these 
cret service men resulted in several arrests of negroes, 


ho are now awaiting trial on charges of larceny. It 

thought, however, that the leader in the thefts has 
‘aped. The stolen lumber was sold at some of the 
rds, and the proprietor of one of them aided the 
lice in making the captures. The losses from this 
iree amount to considerable in the course of a year 
ud had attained such proportions as to call for strin- 
nt measures. 

The hardwood firm of Carter, Hughes & Co., Eastern 

enue and Union dock, is likely to be the next to leave 

West Falls avenue district to make way for the dock 
provement which the city is building. The firm has 
cided to give up the yard business and confine itself 
the carload lot trade, being engaged extensively in 
nufaeturing operations, and has, therefore, under con- 
leration the taking of an office up town in one of the 
¢ oflice buildings. The removal, however, will not 
ke place until next fall. Thomas Hughes, a member 
the firm, has returned from a trip to Troutdale, Va., 

scene of the Iron Mountain Lumber Company’s 
erations, and is looking after business at home. Mr. 
ighes, while he was away, closed deals for the cut 
several mills in the Troutdale section. The Iron 
intain Lumber Company is the manufacturing end 
the firm, and the management of the several plants 
under the personal supervision of David T. Carter, 
ior member of the firm. 

lhe Eisenhauer & MacLea Company, hardwood deal- 

, Which was the first of the concerns to desert West 

lls avenue, is now fully established at the new Joca- 

n, the northeast corner of Canton and Central ave- 

es, where a commodious office and spacious storage 

ed have been erected. The front of the office is of 
ngles and the sides are of clapboards. The interior 
ork on the first floor is of ash, while a large room 
the second floor, designed for board meetings and 
nferences, is finished in mahogany, the general effect 
the structure being admirably designed to advertise 

e woods handled by the company, which is one of the 
irgest of its kind here and carries constantly a stock 
| many thousands of feet. 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., dealers in North 
irolina pine and eypress, at Eastern and West Falls 
venues, has returned from a seven weeks’ trip to 
urope and is once more hard at work. He reached 
home last week and says that he had a delightful time. 
ile did not follow the beaten track of travel, but con- 
‘ented himself with taking things by easy stages, mak- 
ing London and Paris his central points and from there 
“oing on short trips to interesting places. He went to 
the lake region in the north of England and to various 
show localities in France. After a short visit to Buf- 
falo Mr. Dill will resume the office routine and allow 
Mr. Myers to take a vacation. 

L. H. Gwaltney, member of the American Lumber 
Company, on Caroline street, and treasurer of the Bal- 
timore Lumber Exchange, has been very ill for several 
weeks from a complication of diseases, but is recover- 
ing his health and is expected to be out soon. During 
his absenee the duties of the treasurer have been dis- 
charged by Daniel MacLea. 

William M. Burgan, the well known cypress dealer 
and manufacturer and president of the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange, has come back from a trip to Yellow- 


stone. Park and other interesting places in the far west. 
He was accompanied by his wife and son. Last Mon- 
day he went for a few days to Ocean Grove, N. J., 
after which he will resume the direction of details at 
the office. Mr. Burgan derived much benefit from his 
trip. 

Suivee the visiting lumbermen here during the last 
week were E. A. Beckley, of Crosby & Beckley, of New 
Haven, Conn., widely known manufacturers of hard- 
woods. Mr. Beckley had something encouraging to say 
about the business outlook and about hardwood trade 
conditions, 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 27.—The saw mill and plan- 
ing plant in this city owned by J. M. Cromer has been 
leased to the Southern Lumber Company, of which E. H. 
Harrison is manager. The lessees will make extensive 
improvements. This mill and two others are kept busy 
trying to supply the local trade, as Jacksonville is 
growing very fast. In fact, since the great fire of 
May, 1901, which destroyed all the business part of the 
city, involving 2,700 buildings, nearly 8,000 new build- 
ings have been erected, and in each case a better build- 
ing has replaced the one destroyed. Lumbermen are 
figuring on two large orders, one sent out by the Inter- 
borough Transit Company, of New York, for 3,500,000 
feet of lumber, already mentioned in the LUMBERMAN, 
and one from the Isthmian canal commission for 2,500,- 
000 feet of lumber and 5,000 pilings for Colon. Bids 
for the latter will be opened in Washington August 8. 

Vessels are from thirty to forty-five days behind in 
reaching this port under charter, owing to stress of 
weather at sea, and charters are high and scarce. 

The market continues dull but there is much old busi- 
ness being finished up and the trade seems more hopeful 
than a week ago. A prominent saw mill man, who is 
also a broker and ean speak for both interests, says in- 
quiries are more plentiful than a month ago, that good 
crops at the north will put money into the farmers’ 
purses and he looks for a brisk fall trade. 

Tupelo gum is becoming more of a staple lumber in 
this state than formerly as the output of yellow pine 
decreases. Other hardwoods are also finding a market, 
such as oak, hickory, magnolia and ash. The cedar sup- 
ply is almost exhausted, although a young crop is com- 
ing on and as cedar matures into good, marketable lum- 
ber in ten years it will not be long before a fresh 
supply is at hand. 

Foreign trade is very dull. South America, which 
was the best foreign customer a year ago, is practically 
out of the market. Cuban trade is very dull, but that 
with the Canary islands is improving. 

A. G. Cummer has gone north on a business trip, to 
be gone for some time. Samuel A. Sizer, of R. R. 
Sizer & Co., left last night for a short trip to New 
York, 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, VaA., July 29.—The summer slump which 
has prevailed for several weeks continues, but enough 
orders are still coming in to move a goodly portion of 
the stock and to keep it down to normal. Prices, 
too, are holding up steadily and only small concessions 
are being made on the published market prices, which 
are from 50 cents to $1 on the higher grades and from 
50 cents to $1.50 on the lower grades. These condi- 
tions apply on the North Carolina pine board market. 
The market on longleaf dimension and framing has 
been somewhat off for some time, hence the mills in 
South Carolina,. Georgia and Florida are curtailing 
their output. 

At the request of the South Carolina members, Presi- 
dent E. C. Fosburgh, of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, has authorized Secretary Walker to issue call 
for a special meeting of the membership of the as- 
sociation, to be held at the Jamestown Exposition 
grounds, Tuesday, August 6. In the call it is stated 
that the meeting will be held for the purpose of con- 
sidering market conditions, and it is probable that the 
closing of mills in Virginia and North Carolina will 
be considered. While conditions hardly warrant this 
action among the board mills it is possible that they 
may agree to close down through spirit of codperation. 
One great objection which the manufacturers have 
to closing mills is that it disorganizes their working 
forces, and when they get ready to renew operations 
they have no crew. 

The joint committee on immigration, and the traffic 
officials of the railroads of this section, held a con- 
ference in this city last week, and the representatives 
of the railroads agreed to coéperate in every way with 
the movement for immigration to this port, and to do 
all they could to assist in securing return cargoes for 
vessels bringing immigrants. It remains only for the 
committee to secure the sailings, and with the guaran 
tee of a return cargo this should be easy. The ques- 
tion of immigration to the south is a matter in which 
the lumbermen of this and other sections are vitally 
interested, owing to the present scarcity of labor. 

The J. S. Newell Lumber Company, of Freeman, Va., 
was granted a charter last week with a capital stock 
of $50,000. J. S. Newell is president and W. 8S. Good- 
wyn vice president, both of Emporia, Va.; and W. T. 
Pond, of Freeman, is secretary-treasurer. This concern 
heretofore has operated as J. 8. Newell. It is a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Pine Association and prom- 
inent in the lumber industry of this section, and has 
recently completed a new plant at Stony creek, which 
consists of a band mill of sixty thousand feet daily 
capacity and a battery of dry kilns. 

Fire again visited the plant of the Roanoke Railroad 
and Lumber Company last week at ‘Buell, Va., dam- 
aging the machinery and a quantity of lumber which 








HARDWOODS. 


“a. 


A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va. 


Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 
30,000“ Ixlé & wider ‘' “ No.1 Barn& Better 
We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 
in all the different grades. 
60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 
160,000 “ Ix6 “ 1s 
150.000 “ iIx8 “ . 
180,000 “ Ixi0 “ 4 
75,000 “ Ixi2 “ : 
250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 
65,000 “ 2x4-20 “ 
10,000 “ 2x4-10 “ 
We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 
in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 
and Basswood. 


WHITING 
MEG. CO. 


ABINGDON, VA. 


OAK.... FLO 0 RING 
BEECH 

Kiln Dried, Bored, > 
End Matched, Hollow 


Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


WEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 
























GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 





J.H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
EVERYTHING IN HIGH GRADE HARDWOODS. 


WANTED (5 Cars, 310—12-14-16" No. 1 Com. White Oak, 
DELIVERED ~5 “* 3x12—12-14-16’ No. 1 Com, White Oak. 
PRICES ON 6 ** 3x10 & 3x12—12-14-16' No, 1 Com. Red Oak. 


Yards, to 2316 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Mixed cars with hard- 
woods or worked Poplar. 


Ample stock. | 
Insuring quick service. 





Can’t we have your inquiries? 





Linehan Lumber Company, 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GEO. W. NICOLA, Pres. 
A.D. KNAPP, Vice-Pres. 





“T.M. BETTINGER, Secy. 
H.L.SEAMAN, Treas. 












The 


Nicola Luimber Co 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHITE PINE, 
NORWAY, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK 
COTTON WOOD, POPLAR, 


GUM, OAK, FINE HARDWOODS, 
MAPLE FLOORING 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 





Wl 


COR S"AVE. & WOOD ST. PITTSBURG, PA. 





Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =" 
and July. 
J 


It containsa carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


116 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 

















was in the plant at the time. 
about $10,000. 

Robert MeLean, a prominent lumber exporter of 
Baltimore, was a visitor at the offices of the Dick- 
son Lumber Company in this city this week. Mr. 
McLean has just returned from a trip to Europe. 

Messrs. Derrickson and Martin, proprietors of the 
National Box Company, of Elizabeth City, N. C., passed 
through Norfolk this week on their way to Atlantic 
City, N. J., and other points north where they will 
spend some time in recreation. 

C. J. Stelk, a member of the office force of the 
Shaw Land & Timber Company, Ivor, Va., has just 
been discharged from the hospital after being con- 
fined six weeks by a severe attack of typhoid fever. 

W. P. Jordan, president of the Jordan Brothers 
Lumber Company, left today for North and South Car- 
olina on business. 

George W. Roper, president the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, leaves tomorrow for New York and 
other points north on business. 

C. N. Troutner, traffic manager of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company, returned this week from a 
trip to Niagara Falls and Canada, where he spent 
his vacation. 

Among other visitors in the city last week were: 
John .A. Wilkinson, vice president John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, Belhaven, N. C.; W. L. Clement, 
of W. L. Clement Lumber Company, of Greensboro, 
N. C., and Mr. Bell, president of the Bell Lumber 
Company, Mount Olive, N. C. 

The recent fire at the Moneypoint plant of the 
Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company was ineonsequen- 
tial in damages and effeet upon the company’s activity. 
The damage will be repaired and work will be started 
at the saw mill within two weeks, and, in fact, the eom- 
pany has been able to fill all orders promptly ever since 
the fire. Its planing mill and other plants have been 
running uninterruptedly and will so continue. 


The loss is estimated at 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., July 31—While inquiries in the Sa- 
vannah market for yellow pine lumber were not so 
numerous last week the lumbermen of Savannah are 
inclined to an optimistic view. This was evident last 
Saturday morning at the offices of J. J. McDonough 
& Co. The recent statement of Harvey Granger to the 
effect that the lumber market would develop an advance 
of from $3 to $5 a thousand feet in sixty days should 
the mills shut down, was criticised sharply by J. J. 
Madden, of Boston. He called upon Mr. MeDonough 
for his opinion, but Mr. McDonough agreed with Mr. 
Granger. 

Other lumbermen also are optimistic. They say the 
demand during the last two weeks has been decidedly 
better, and that the contracts actually closed are much 
better than any received for months. 

In the sail tonnage market the chief feature is the 
strength of rates for southern coasting trades. The 
available supply of vessels is small, many having been 
diverted to the eastern coal trade. They have been 
chartered in that line for the entire season and the 
searcity ‘of tonnage is felt keenly. ‘ 

The exports from Savannah for the week follow: 

Steamship Memphis, New York, 

Steamship Chatham, Baltimore, : 

Steamship Merrimack, Vhiladelphia 

Steamship Columbus, New York, 582, 

Steamship Augusta. Boston, 164,112 feet, 

Steamship /tasca, Baltimore, 198,415 feet. 

Steamship Torgorm (Nor.), Montreal. 963.773 feet. 

Steamship Aansas City, New York, 304,126 fest, 

Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia, 146.516 feet. 

Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, 203,418 feet. 

Steamship Chatham, Baltimore, 147,008 feet. 

8 









Steamship Azalea, Hamburg, 375 feet. 
Steamship Macon, New York, 505,828 feet. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ AN- 
NUAL 
(Concluded from page 584A.) 
wholesome food and excellent service and a good time 
in general at reasonable charges. 

J. V. Stimson, the well known hardwood manufacturer 
of Huntingburg, Ind., made an interesting speech at 
the association meeting, reflecting the skill which he 
has acquired as an active promoter of association work, 

A most enjoyable visit to the lake district was af- 
forded by an automobile trip around Cadillac. In W. 
W. Mitchell’s White Steamer a number of representa- 
tives were given an opportunity to enjoy substantial 
roads, the splendid scenery and the refreshing breezes 
from the lake. 

Many of the larger cities of the country could take 
lessons from Cadillac, one of the admirable features 
being that the money appropriated for improvements 
is actually used for this purpose and in the erection of 
public buildings and there is evidence that the people 
are getting excellent returns for the money expended for 
this specific purpose. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the convention 
was the unprecedented hospitality of the Cadillae lum- 
bermen who placed their automobiles at the disposal of 
the visitors and gave them every opportunity to inspect 
the beautiful city and its manufacturing enterprises and 
to enjoy the eight-mile ride around Cadillac, getting 
at the junction of the two lakes a splendid view of Lake 
Mitchell. The editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
the other members of the staff recall in particular the 
splendid entertainment afforded by W. W. Mitchell with 
his 40-horsepower White Steamer and by A. IF’. Ander- 
son, with his Stoddard-Dayton, both of whom placed 
their high class automobiles in training for the event 
and gave great pleasure and healthful outings around 
the lake and into the country. On Thursday those stay- 
ing over for the day were given a similar treat about 
the lake and surrounding country. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Asks for an Accounting. 


STILLWATER, MINN., July 27.—Judge P. H. Stillberg, of 
the district court began the trial yesterday without a jury 
the case of David Tozer, jr., against David J. Barter, Mr. 
Tozer asking for an accounting of partnership business that 
began in 1896 and extended until about two years ago. Mr. 
Tozer alleges that he paid $15,000 and costs to adjust a 
timber trespass claim of the Edward Hines Lumber Com 
pany and paid out other sums, making a total of $253, 
368.86. He wants to know what is due him and judgment 
for the amount. 








Suit for Recovery of Land. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., July 30. 

& Manufacturing Company has entered suit against the 

Southern railway for the recovery of land alleged to have 
been confiscated by the railroad for trackage purposes. 


The East Tennessee Lumber 





One Hundred Cents on the Dollar. 


TOLEDO, Oto, July 380.—Most of the creditors of 
Van Karsen Lumber Company, lumber dealers which asked 
for a receiver lust week, are pretty well satisfied with the 
outlook and one of the largest of the creditors is authority 
for the statement that he expects to get dollar for dolla: 
in settlement. ‘The general impression is that this is true, 
but while Mr. Van Karsen will probably pay out his in 
debtedness the chances are that it will make him a bank 
rupt. At this time Mr. Van Kursen is contined to his hom: 
in very poor health, and the combined trust prosecution 
and subsequent failure of his business have had a very ds 
pressing effect upon him. 


the 





Suit for Damages Against Railroad. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., July 20.—A case now pending in 
Magistrate M. M. Hope's court may result in a great deal 
of good. It is on the much mooted question of demurrage, 


which President Roosevelt has promised to discuss in his 
next message to congress. The Zack Taylor Lumber Com 
pany has entered suit for damages against the Alabama 
Great Southern railroad. The lumber company claims that 


it was twenty-five days before it could get a car consigned 
to the concern and then it was done only by a writ of r 
plevin. The car was chased from Wauhatchie to this city 
and found finally in the Cincinnati Southern yards. The 
freight bill, however, had been received and paid, as it was 
believed that the car would show up in a few days. As 
a result of the allegations that the car was not received 
for twenty-five days, the Tennessee Car Service Associa 
tion entered a demurrage bill of £25, or $1 a day after the 
first forty-eight hours, and a bill for that amount was sent 
to the Alabama Great Southern railroad. The lumber com 


pany refused to pay the bill and the suit followed. Judge 
Hope has not yet rendered his decision in the case, and 
probably it will go to the circuit court and finally to the 


supreme court, whichever way the magistrate may decide 





Planing Mill Company in Bankruptcy Court. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 23.—The special committee ap 
pointed by the creditors of the Blunk Bros. Planing Mill 
Company held a meeting in the office of Trustee F. C 
Moore yesterday and decided to take the case into the 


bankruptcy court. This will be done as soon as the papers 
ean be made out. The committee which determined upon 
this course of action as being the wisest policy to pursue 
is made up of Christ Freiling, A. H. Hoffman, \y" \ 


sjonsack, Hl. W. Terckemeyer and John Yerkes. The 
amount involved in this failure is $35,463.86. As soon as 
the referee in bankruptcy will appoint a receiver for this 


concern the business will be wound up. 





Dispute Over Salvage. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, July 27,.—The Great Lakes ‘Towing 
Company and the Cleveland Transportation Company are 
in dispute as a result of the recent fire aboard the steamer 
Bk. A. Shores, which is the property of the latter company 
The vessel was lumber laden and bound for Cleveland 
While at the dock at Soo City it took fire. The city fire 
department as well as a number of vessels, including som: 
of the tugs of the Great Lakes Towing Company, threw 
streams upon it, sinking it and extimguishing the fire 
The Great Lakes Towing Company has presented a claim 
of $5,000 for salvage on this vessel, which the transporta 
tion company has refused to recognize, claiming that the 
other facilities for extinguishing the fire were ample. The 
peculiar part of the transaction lies in the fact that no 
other claims for salvage have been made and that the 
Great Lakes Towing Company, which was afterwards re 
tained to a considerable extent in raising the vessel, for 
which services the company were paid, should be the only 
one to present a claim, The matter has not been adjusted 





Timber Tract Suit Coming to Trial. 


tRISTOL, TENN., July 25.—Lawyers on either side ar 
making active preparations for the trial of the well knawn 
suit of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company vs, James 
Strong Lumber Company, which has been pending in the 
chancery court at Elizabethton for several years. This 
suit involves a 60,000 acre tract of timber in Carter county, 
Tennessee, which was sold in 1901 to the James Stone 
Lumber Company by the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Com 
pany, and two promissory notes executed by James Strong 
for $20,000 each. Shortly after the purchase of this timber 
and other property in this section the James Strong Lumber 
Company was organized by James Strong and built the big 
gest mill in this section in Bristol. It was operated for 
two years, turning out 150,000 feet of lumber a day. When 
the second note of $20,000 on the timber property fell due 
the James Strong Lumber Company, which had in its incep 
tion assumed payment of all of the claims against the prop 
erty, refused to pay it and asked for offset on the ground 
of insufficient consideration and fraud. The payee at once 
obtained an injunction restraining the company from cut- 
ting from the property, and simultaneously instituted suit 
to enforce the vendor's lien retained and compel payment 
of the $40,000. The suit has been penne since, and a 
voluminous record has been made. The litigation was the 
direct cause of the company abandoning its mill in 
Bristol. 


big 





Employer’s Rights in Choice of Hospital. 


Tacoma, WasuH., July 18.—The right of an employer to 
select any hospital or institution he may choose, where 
hospital fees are collected from employees, is established by 
a decision of the state supreme court yesterday, affirming 
the superior court of Lewis county in the suit of Rush 
Banks, appellant, vs. the Eastern Railway & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Centralia, respondent. The company collects & 
regular hospital fee from its employees, who, when ill - 
injured, are given attention at the J. H, Damon hospital. 
Fifty-six of the employees agreed to patronize Dr. Rush 
Bank's hospital if the company would let them, but p -ed 
company refused, it is alleged. Dr. Banks brought suit + 
$5,000 ‘damages, charging malicious discrimination. Ho : 
ing that Dr. Banks had no case, the Lewis county coer 
sustained a demurrer, and the decision is now affirmed in 
every respect by the supreme court, 
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THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


OP PPP PDD DP 
MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MoBILE, ALA., July 29.—Sawn timber is still dull and 
very little change has been noted in the demand from 
the other side, although lately a few inquiries have been 
received here. However, shippers are determined to hold 
the stock now in their hands, and the general opinion 
is that before long there will be a marked advance in 
the prices of sawn timber, together with decided im- 
provement in the market conditions now prevailing. 
Many of the mills of the Gulf coast district have shut 
down for repairs, to put in new machinery or for other 
causes, and this has created a marked decrease in the 
output of sawn lumber, so now very little timber is 
offered. This decrease has been more marked than was 
anticipated. Those who own stumpage and manu- 
facture their own logs into sawn, are of the opinion 
that stumpage is too high now for them to sacrifice 
their lumber just because some other fellow wants to 
buy it at his own price. The best authorities in this 
port on sawn timber conditions are of the opinion that 
in the fall there will be a marked improvement and an 
advance in prices which will restore them almost to those 
of a year or so ago. 

The South American trade is extremely dull, and very 
low prices have been accepted lately by people who are 
holding more or less of this grade all the time and now 
want room for new stock. Little new business is being 
done in this direction, and that little is at prices almost 
equivalent to giving the stuff away. The chances are not 
so good for prices to advance in this market, but an 
improvement is looked for later on as the stocks down 
there are used up. 

Prime lumber on the other side is reported to be some- 
what off, but that is regarded as a temporary condition 
only, for there is always a good demand for prime lum- 
ber, which is growing scarcer every year. The interior 
trade is still quiet, with but few orders; however, there 
is general expectation of an early improvement, and 
there has been no change in prices. Small concessions 
have been reported in isolated cases, but they are con- 
sidered insignificant, and it is said that the number of 
mills suspending operations was never so large as at 
present. 

A milling concern has been incorporated here to be 
known as the Mobile Planing Mill Company, with head- 
quarters in this city. The company is capitalized at 
$25,000, most of which will be spent for the establish- 
ment of a large planing mill. The incorporators are 
James T. Jett, Daniel E. Jett and Charles E. Draper. 

Among prominent lumbermen in this city last week 
were E. Rose, president of the Rose Lumber Company, 
of Merrill, Miss., and A. A. Miller, of Leaf, Miss., who 
was accompanied by his wife. 

Arthur Shirley Benn, junior member of the shipping 
and manufacturing lumber firm of Hunter, Benn & Co., 
arrived in Mobile a few days ago from London, England, 
where he is now making his home, and where he was re- 
cently elected a member of the London county council. 
Ife will remain here a week or longer. 

K. C, Stein, of Torreon, Mexico, when en route from 
St. Louis, said a few days ago: 

The demand for lumber in Mexico is decidedly increas- 
ing, due to the great development in the mining industry. 
\lso building operations are extensive throughout Mexico 

nd the use of lumber is growing in favor. About four- 
‘ifths of all the lumber used in Mexico comes from the 
yellow pine forests of Texas and Louisiana, and the trade 
with Mexico is a big factor. The home production of lum- 
ber still continues to be small. 

The adjourned meeting of the Gulf Coast Lumber 
xporters’ Association, to be held here tomorrow, prom- 

es to be well attended. Bylaws will be adopted at 
this meeting, and the organization of the association, 
which was begun here July 17, will be completed. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, MiIss., July 29.—From_ reports re- 
ceived from the mills there will probably be as great 

curtailment of output in this state as in any of those 
ections where movements have been inaugurated 
to bring about a closing down of the mills. In Mis- 
sissippi there has been no unity of action in this 
regard and it will be brought about by individual 
effort. Weeks ago many of the mills were shut 
own, but only the smaller plants, ranging in capacity 
‘rom 10,000 to 30,000 feet. During the last two weeks 
the management of a number of large mills have or- 
dered a complete cessation of work, with the ex- 
ception of repairs and additions. This summer the 
market has been as quiet as ever before and under- 
went the adverse fluctuation earlier, perhaps, than 
any year since 1900. 

For many months lumbermen have been afforded 
much amusement by the descriptions, in some in- 
stances detailed and explicit, of the lumber ‘‘trust.’’ 
Some of the rumors, emanating from imaginary and 
unscrupulous journalists, have even given the capital 
of the ‘*trusts,’’ and all, regardless of the source from 
which they obtained the information, have pictured 
the consumer as a defenseless yet highly indignant 
victim. Recently, as a result of the Kittredge res- 
olution in the national Congress, there have been in 
this section of the south a number of representatives 
of the bureau of corporations (department of com- 
merce and labor) who are endeavoring to ascertain 
the amount of standing timber and the parties to 
whom the same belongs. It seems that the ‘‘ powers 
that be’? are of the ridiculous opinion that all the 
timber of Mississippi is controlled by a comparatively 
few parties who make the price of lumber just what 
they desire it. If there were such parties manipu- 


lating the reins and they had decreed the present mar- 
ket, It would not be advisable for them to be seen 
within the state of Mississippi while the market is 
off as it is at the present time. The representatives 
of the government are understood to have made in- 
quiries into the operations of the Mississippi Pine 
Association at this point. The Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association has also had such a visitation. 

A report has been received that the planing mill 
plant operated by J. F. Wilder at Epps, Miss., 
was recently totally destroyed by fire, the origin 
of which is not known. No details of the conflagra- 
tion have been received but it is the prevailing im- 
pression that the loss was fairly well covered by ‘in- 
surance. ‘ 

John Seeger, formerly of Pennsylvania and re- 
cently employed by the J. J. Newman Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, met his death a few days ago while 
at work. A board which was being dressed flew back, 
inflicting injuries which shortly proved fatal. 

R. K. Smith, the new general manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Central railway, recently made a tour of 
inspection over the new division of his line run- 
ning from Brookhaven westward to Natchez, and is 
gratified with the work which has already been ac- 
complished. Many miles of rail have been laid be- 
yond Brookhaven and although some unavoidable de- 
lays have occurred it is conceded that the line will 
be ready for operation by spring, if not sooner. Prob- 
ably never in the annals of railroad construction has 
any other state been as busy as has Mississippi during 
the last ten years. Probably no other state has ever 
had as large an increase, during a similar length of 
time, in the mileage of state and interstate roads. This 
work continues with the greatest activity and other lines, 
passing through undeveloped sections, are well under 
way of organization. 

Reports have been received through the press stat- 
ing that some Italians employed in northern Missis- 
sippi had ‘‘escaped’’ and gone to St. Louis, where 
they preferred charges, in the federal court, against 
certain planters in northern Mississippi. There have 
recently been so’: many charges of this kind made, all 
subsequently proved unjustifiable, that little credence 
is given the story by lumbermen. 

Since the government took a hand in the matter and 
put dredges to work in Pascagoula harbor conditions 
at that point have been more favorable for augment- 
ing its already voluminous export and coastwise busi- 
ness. Prior to the despatching of the dredges the 
steamships were compelled to load their cargoes out in 
the Gulf, beyond Ship and Horn islands, the lumber 
being taken on floats alongside. Now that the 
depth has been greatly increased vessels pass through 
Mississippi sound, up Pascagoula river, and cast anchor 
at the wharves of the many large mills at Scranton 
and Moss Point. 

The car supply continues to be adequate and few of 
the mills are harassed by lack of railroad equipment. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 30.—The unsatisfactory condition 
of affairs which is said to exist now in the lumber and 
saw mill business of Georgia and Florida will no doubt 
precipitate the annual meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association before the regular date set for 
the session, which is September 10, at Jacksonville, Fla. 
This meeting will probably be held some time in August, 
as the lumbermen are anxious to get together and dis- 
cuss pertinent questions which have arisen during the 
last few months. The present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the lumber market is given as the principal rea- 
son why the lumbermen desire to hold the annual meeting 
a month in advance, 

Atlanta lumbermen reported Monday that while condi- 
tions were still in an unsatisfactory condition there had 
been some improvement since last week. The demand 
for ear sills and heavy timbers has been better and 
prices have become somewhat stiffer. Dressed stock is 
holding up remarkably well with a good demand. Car 
works orders have been more plentiful and the lumber- 
men are asking from $16 to $16.50 a thousand for 
dressed car decking, a considerable increase over the 
price demanded sixty days ago. Shingles and lath are 
normal. The car shortage continues to ease up, due, it is 
said, to reduction of output on the part of the saw 
mills. 

It is learned that about 90 percent of the saw mills 
of Georgia and Florida will close down during August. 
The repairs which are usually made during the Christ- 
mas holiday season will be made at this time. 

Heavy rains prevailed in south Georgia last week and 
as a result logging operations were demoralized. In a 
number of instances the woods were flooded and team 
roads washed away. The Sunset mill of the Union- 
Pinopolis Saw Mills suffered considerably as the result 
of a cloudburst which visited the section near Sunset, 
Ga., last week. 

Lee Ensign, president of the Ensign-Oskamp Lumber 
Company, Ocilla, Ga., was in Atlanta last week on busi- 
ness. Mr. Ensign reports market conditions exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. 

W. W. Nace, of the Nace Lumber Company, Webb, 
Ala., spent several days in Atlanta last week. Mr. Nace 
was enjoying a well-earned vacation. Mr. Nace reported 
that Alabama lumbermen are experiencing the same diffi- 
culties as the Georgia lumbermen. He stated that at 
the present time his mills were all closed down, it being 
unprofitable to manufacture lumber at the prices now 
offered. 

The Kingwood mill of the Union-Pinopolis Lumber 
Company, at Kingwood, Ga., was partially wrecked last 
week by the bursting of the main fly-wheel. No one 











= PITTSBURG. aul 


We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment — 














2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 

6 cars 1” Ist and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 
19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
5 cars 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white oak. 





American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Maple 
Flooring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget *“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 








9X14 


and 


2 inch 
face. 











A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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KENDALL, MD. CAPACITY 
wines {eee tN moe 200 M. FEET PER DAY. 


KenpALL LuMBER COMPARY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Tles 


SHIPMENTS"IN 
CAR LOAD LOTS. 








PITTSBURG, PA. 








YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 
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PITTSBURG, PA, 2 
if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘jeiertuin Tiecoae 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, i. 
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OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 


Arn 


{ in. dry No. 3 common and batter 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuif and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. e 


The G. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 
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OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.”” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 
We havea 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 1 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
































Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden, 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 

















DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Established 1851. Incorporated 1884. 














IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 


LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 
The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 
carefully considered, 


If you want your money’s worth. send us your orders and inquiries 
for « Shakeless” Heml oods and 


Mixed Cars. Even 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 


ucts. Weare here to stay and want your business. 
Grades. 


was injured, but the damage done to the plant is esti- 
mated at over $1,500. 

Lumbermen throughout the southern states are con- 
cerned as to whether or not the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Tift case applies 
to shipments made to points south of the Ohio river. W. 
A. Wimbish, the lumbermen’s counsel, was asked about 
this and said: 

While the action to recover specified that refund claims 
were sought on shipments made north of the Ohio river, 
I am satisfied that legitimate claims on the railroads for 
overcharges ge to points south of the Ohio river will be 
settled by the roads. Should they, however, fight these 
claims, it will not be a great deal of trouble to take them 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, which sits in 
Washington during September. There is no doubt that 
the commission will allow these claims. All claims must, 
however, be filed before August 29. 

Mr. Wimbish states that already a number of claims 
for refund on overcharges paid to points south of the 
Ohio river have been filed with him, and that he antici- 
pates little difficulty in collecting them. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLa., July 30.—While no great improve- 
ment is noticeable at present in the lumber and timber 
market a better tone is noted and conditions are im- 
proving. The local market has not advanced to any 
material extent, although saw timber is selling at 25 
cents for averages of thirty feet and up, while smaller 
averages are bringing fairly good prices. Lumber is 
still somewhat off, and there seems to be a lack of 
demand for the regular summer schedules. Cuban 
schedules are most in demand just now, but apparently 
that is only temporary, as stocks are large for this 
season of the year. River Plate is apparently over- 
stocked, and with the exception of south African and 
Spanish markets there is small demand from foreign 
markets. The interior markets are also somewhat off, 
though shipments continue fairly good, and a number 





Col. Hampton Cook, the Journalistic Commoner of 
the Great Southwest, has put Chicago in his memory 
file and gone into the east, alone and unafraid. His 
title is not by brevet. Peace hath its epaulets—as also 
hath prowess in war. 

Colonel Cook is as much entitled to the rank his 
world has given him as if he had carried a musket, 
slept on the ground for a hundred campaigns, scaled 
gun-protected walls and had charged into fire belching 
cannon. He has—until recently—for over twenty-two 
years filled the position of Houston (Tex.) correspon- 
dent of the Galveston News, each day, three hundred 





COL. HAMPTON COOK, OF HOUSTON, TEX. 


and sixty-five days in each year, over eight thousand 
and thirty days, and could say to his thousands of 
friends, as did Spartacus, the gladiator of Capua: ‘1 
have never yet lowered my arm.’’ 

Colonel Cook retired recently from the staff of the 
Galveston News and on the night of July 18 was the 
recipient of such honor at the hands of his friends, in 
a banquet tendered to him at Turner hall, in Houston, 
as has not often come to the children of men. 

Three hundred sovereign citizens from the ranks of 
all the honorable professions and lines of business were 
present to participate. They tendered this mark of 
esteem to a plain news writer who in twenty-two years 





of the large plants are shipping almost exclusively to 
the interior. 

Exporters of lumber and timber along the Gulf 
coast have joined in a movement for a universal sys 
tem of inspecting lumber and timber, and if all of tne 
exporters become members of the association and adhere 
strictly to the rules. it will result, it is thought, in much 
good to the manufacturers as well as the exporters. At 
present there is absolutely no schedule or system by 
which timber is sold. Quality, except in cases where 
there is a special cut demanded, has not figured much 
in the business, but under the system to be adopted 
there will be a great improvement and timber will sell 
by quality instead of selling by lengths. It is expected 
that this will result in the saving of thousands of 
dollars usually lost through claims made by 


foreign 
buyers on cargoes shipped from Gulf ports. 
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NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., July 27.—Leading lumbermen in 
this section believe that the next move in the lumbe: 
market will be an improvement in conditions. The vast 
amount of building going on will rapidly consume th: 
supply of the retail yards that are now well stocked 
and the local demand will be as strong as ever. North 
ern and eastern buyers have begun to place their orders 

Demand in cypress shingles is sufficient to keep stock 
moving and the price is holding up well. 

All details have been completed in the organizatio: 
of a chartered lumber company capitalized at $500,000, 
in which Allen Bros. & Wadley and J. W. Atkins, ot 
this city, and A. J. Waldock, of Oklahoma City, are th 
interested parties. The new company has valuabl 
property in Indian Territory, which will be developed. 

W. R. Burns, purchasing agent for the Colonial Lum 
ber & Timber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., will mak: 
Shreveport his headquarters for some time. 

Hugo Sachs, a well known lumberman of Galveston, 
Tex., was in this city last Thursday on business. 


COL. HAMPTON COOK, THE JOURNALIST COMMONER. 


of opportunity had never set down a line for publica 
tion which did not contain the Truth; to a man who 
come rain, come shine, come ‘‘high day, holiday, o1 
bonfire night’’—had been always at his post; to 
man who could be depended upon as we depend upo: 
the rising and the setting of the sun, or upon the sea 
sons as they come and go. 

Had not the new-broom management of the Galvesto: 
News suddenly concluded that young men have all t! 
shining attributes this greatest event that could occu: 
in the life of a chronicler of news could not have hap 
pened, and the recipient of these honors might hav: 
stayed on at his post like Robert Louis Stevenson’ 
** Will o’ the Mill,’’ but ‘‘all things are for the best, 
and Hampton Cook is out in the world, seeing the wor! 
riding on day trains, avoiding buildings over 
stories high, hobnobbing with the great and the lowly 
all in his blue serge suit, the ‘‘hat Sam MeNeeley gay 
me,’’ his roll of papers under his right arm and ! 
six pounds of baggage, wicker suit case and all, in hi 
right hand, helping to hold the paper in place. He ha 
a map, which many consultations of it have tattered 
through which he has drawn a line describing the round 
about journey he is making—which of course leads 
fondly back to Houston—for even now Colonel Hampto 
fingers the Texas part of that map right tenderly and 
looks more often at the Buffalo Bayou end of the littl 
paper than he does at that portiont which contains tl 
Island of Manhattan. 

At the great feté in his honor at Houston Colon 
Cook was presefited with a ‘‘buckskin bag of gold’’ 
containing ‘a thousand dollars. He is spending that 
when his friends will let him—and his friends are ma! 
ing ready for his entertainment, in Cleveland, Buffal 
Niagara Falls, Rochester, Albany, New York, Bosto: 
Norfolk, Jamestown and Riehmond. 

In the very hour and during the very moment in whi 
Colonel Cook gave up his desk in the Rice hotel 
Houston an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff artist had a 
opportunity of making a photograph of this disti 
guished man, which is presented herewith. 

Col. Hampton Cook is one of the few newspaper m 
who can be called journalists. No one knows how youn; 
he is or cares, and no one who ever comes really clos 
to him and comes in contact with the spirit of him bu 
is enveloped in the wealth of his humor. The lin 
in his face were put there by laughter. He is the dea 
of the great body of brilliant newspaper workers of th 
Southwest—a Journalistic Commoner. 
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AT A SOUTHERN PORT. 

NorFo.k, VA., July 30.—Foreign clearances from Not 
folk and Newport News, also imports for Norfolk, fo! 
week ended today were: 

CLEARED FROM NORFOLK. 

Steamship Almora for Glasgow,1,335 bundles, 6,583 Pe‘ile 
poplar lumber, 85,000 feet, $6,175; 1,796 pieces, 263 bundl< 
oak lumber, 19,000 feet, $1,000; 540 pieces whitewood tum 
ber, 6,000 feet, $625; 670 pieces, 4,308 bundles North Caro 
lina pine lumber, 50,000 feet, $1,500. 

IMPORTS AT .NORFOLK. dt 

Steamship Somerfort from Gaboon, west coast of — 
1,716 pieces mahogany logs, about 1,600 Cons, connignes 
American-West African Trading Company and shippec ’ 
the Norfolk Veneering Company, of this city. 

CLEARED FROM NEWPORT NEWS. 

Steamship Almora for Glasgow, 31 cars oak lumber, | oA 
580 cubie feet, $13,950; 3 cars pine lumber, 5 oe G00 
feet, $1,200; 3 cars poplar lumber, 4,000 cubic feet, $ —. 
1 car oak logs, 2,036 cubic feet, $400; 1 car persica ary 
1,750 cubic feet, $450; 1 car hickory logs, 7,000 cubic ’ 
$550; 6 cars ash logs, 7,560 cubic feet, $1,800. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


ees 
FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 
San Francisco, Cau:, July 27.—The terrible disaster 


caused by the collision of the steamship Columbia with 


he Metropolitan Lumber Company’s steamer San Pedro, 
«u week ago, cast a gloom over the entire coast. Fortu- 
nately no lumbermen were included among the ninety- 
four victims of the wreck, which seems to have been 
caused by a misunderstanding of signals in a fog. 

There has been a mitigation of the drastic treatment 
which the new State Board of Harbor Commissioners 
of San Francisco had planned for the lumber dealers 
who make use of a number of the piers along the city 
front for discharging lumber from northern ports. It 
lias been announced that lumber would not be allowed 
to remain on any wharf longer than twenty-four hours, 
under penalty of increased wharfage tolls and that the 
lumber would be warehoused at the expense of the 
owner. A committee from the Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of California waited upon the state offi- 
cials and proved that it would work a hardship to an 
important industry if such regulations were enforced. 
It was then stated that there was no intention of injur- 
ing legitimate business, but that the action was aimed 
at the practice indulged in by a few lumbermen of let- 
ting lumber lie on the wharves, after it was bought on 
speculation, until a buyer could be found. In some 
cases the alleged buyer said that he had not yet pur- 
chased the lumber, but had been negotiating for it, and 
thus the wharfingers could not find anyone responsible 
for the wharfage charges. It was finally decided that 
a maximum period of seventy-two hours would be al- 
lowed lumber dealers, acting in good faith, in which to 
move lumber after arrival. 

The latest lumber charters reported are as follows: 
Steamship Earl of Douglas, from Vancouver, B. C., to 
ports on the east coast of the United States north of 
Cape Hatteras, private terms. Ship Joseph B. Thomas, 
from Chemainus to Port Pirie, 36s 3d. Steamship 
Vv. S. Dollar, from Puget sound to China. Schooner 
Vewsboy, from Grays harbor to Guaymas. Ship W. H. 
Smith, from Puget sound to Sydney, 28s 9d. Schooner 
David Evans, from Grays harbor to Guaymas, $7. 
Schooner Golden Shore, from Grays harbor to Guaymas, 
47. Schooner Alice McDonald, trom Grays harbor or 
Willapa harbor to Guaymas, $7. Schooner Transit, from 
Astoria, Ore., to San Pedro. Schooner Jrene, from As- 
toria to San Pedro. 

The Calpella Lumber Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of California, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by M. Harris, C. 8. Tripler, C. C. Smith, E. J. 
Hummel and J. F. Riley. 

Mire at Seotia, Cal., recently destroyed a_ building 
owned by the Pacifie Lumber Company and used by 
the Northwestern Pacific railway as a depot and ware- 
house. The loss of $6,000 was covered by insurance. 

The Pacifie Lumber Company’s new steam schooner 
W. H. Murphy, with 100,000 feet of redwood lumber for 
stiffening, is being towed down the coast to this city 
ly the company’s steamer Temple EF. Dorr to receive its 
engines. The Dorr has on board a eargo of 900,000 
feet of redwood for southern California. 

The four barges, Washington, Washougal, Washtucna 
ind Wallacut, which were fitted up last fall for the coast- 
ing lumber trade between the Columbia river and Cali- 
fornia ports, have been withdrawn on account of the 
drop in freights to $4. At the time they were converted 
from rock barges into lumber carriers lumber freights 

ere quoted at $9 a thousand. 

Capt. Robert Dollar has prepared a list of forty- 
{wo steamships which are to go into commission on the 
Pacific coast during the next ten months. Most of these 
ire either under construction at Pacific coast shipyards 

r are contracted for. Seven of the steamships are to 
ome around Cape Horn and of these five are already 
iuilt and two are under construction on the Atlantic 
coast. Nearly all of this new fleet were ordered or 
purchased for the lumber trade and nearly all are above 
the ordinary size of steam lumber schooners, their aver- 
ge carrying capacity being 800,000 feet. The 
‘lammond Lumber Company’s new steam schooner, now 
uilding in the east, will carry 2,500,000 feet. 
These figures indicate that little, if any, advance in lum- 
ber freights may be expected for some time to come. 
'reights are now $4 to San Francisco and $5 south. 
‘his is 50 cents a thousand less than before the fire, 
‘though there is an increased expense in every depart- 
iment of the operation of steamships. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Company has _ purchased 
the schooner Solano, which will be operated in the coast- 
wise lumber trade. 

The barkentine Aurora and the schooner Minnie A. 
Caine are under charter for redwood lumber from Eu- 
reka to Sydney, Australia. 

The Tongue Point Lumber Company, controlled by 
G. W. Hume & Co., of San Francisco, has chartered 
the schooner Beulah to load fir lumber at Astoria for 
California, The steam schooner Jim Butler has also 
been chartered to carry lumber to San Francisco. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 28.—The week just closed 
has been a quiet one in the lumber trade of southern 
California, only twelve vessels having entered at San 
Pedro with lumber. There is no change in the general 
market and dealers are giving their chief attention to 
getting rid of stock on hand. 

The Eucalyptus Timber Company is the name of a 
corporation organized in Los Angeles to engage in the 
growing of eucalyptus trees for timber purposes. G. A. 
Nehrhood, seeretary of the company, is in Bakersfield 
looking for suitable lands in Kern county. Since the 
Santa Fe railroad became interested in eucalyptus grow- 


ing some time ago private capital has begun to look 
into its prospects more and more. It is said that this 
new company will probably acquire lands near Wasco, 
Kern county, only three miles from the railroad. 

The Southern Pacifie has decided to use Burnettized 
ties for the tracks which it is now laying at Santa 
Barbara. The tie plates will be much heavier than those 
in general use on the Coast line. Burnettized ties are 
ties treated with creosote and other chemicals to make 
the wood more durable, and so afford a more substan- 
tial support for the rails. The ‘‘giant’’ tie plate is 
much heavier than the ordinary and should lengthen the 
life of the ties. 

Since the acquisition of the Phoenix & Eastern rail- 
road by the Southern Pacific the rate on mining timber 
from gouthern California to points on this line has been 
cut from $9.05 a ton to $6.10. This is $1.10 higher than 
the old rate, still in effect from Flagstaff for Arizona 
lumber. The rate on some of the roughest lumber from 
southern California has been raised. 

A. Trojanovich, manager of the Globe Lumber Com- 
pany at Globe, Ariz., has just visited Los Angeles pre- 
paratory to starting on a tour of two months in Europe. 





SEEKING SUBSTITUTES FOR OAK. 

The California Wine Association, representing the 
principal wine producers of that state, is seeking a 
wood suitable for wine cooperage purposes, and with a 
view to inviting a competitive showing of woods that 
are or may be suitable have offered a splendid trophy 
to be awarded at the Interstate Exposition of Forest 
& Irrigated Products, which will be held in Sacramento, 
Cal., September 2-7 next. 

One of the chief concerns of the manufacturer of oak 
cooperage today is to obtain a sufficient supply of the 
right kind of material to make good oak barrels. Only 
the very best grade of oak can be used as containers for 
wines and brandies, because these fluids are of a par- 
ticularly penetrating nature and unless the material 
used is almost perfect a great deal of leakage and 
seepage results, causing a corresponding percentage of 
loss. At present the only oak suited to this purpose is 
in Arkansas, Mississippi and adjacent states and the 
supply there is rapidly diminishing. 

Cooperage manufacturers of the Pacific coast have 
scoured the coast states for a supply of suitable oak 
but have found nothing that promises well for this pur- 
pose. Oriental and Siberian oak have been tested with- 
out satisfactory results. Recently attention has been 
turned to woods other than oak and some wine barrels 
are now being made from the hard, tough spruce of 
northern California, Oregon and Washington, which 
has been used for many years as containers of other 
fluids shipped in barrels. 

The spruce barrel when used for wine is given an 
interior coating of paraffine wax and is said to have 
some special advantages in its favor, among them that 
of permitting the shipment of white wines without dis- 
coloration. 

The California Wine Association trophy will be 
given for the best wood exhibited at Sacramento in 
September, suitable for use as a substitute. -The trophy 
is a very handsome miniature cask, nineteen inches in 
hight, bound and heavily ornamented with silver. It 
was specially designed and manufactured by Shreve & 
Co., silversmiths of San Francisco, and is a very costly 
and elaborate prize. Lumber producers who have woods 
that may be suitable for this purpose take notice. 

Wood samples of every kind are wanted for this occa- 
sion. Manufacturers may send them in such sizes and 
shapes as may be convenient and suitable. The adopted 
size is four feet by six inches by one inch, but this is 
as a guide merely and not intended to govern. Samples 
which indicate especial fitness for wine cooperage will 
be given thorough tests before the award is made. 

It is desired to assemble at Sacramento at this time 
samples of all the woods grown and used in America. 
Other valuable prizes offered are a splendid silver loving 
cup by the Diamond Match Company for the best col- 
lective state exhibit of commercial woods, and a massive 
California redwood shield, heavily ornamented in silver, 
by the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company for the best 
varietal state exhibit of commercial woods. 





STATIONERY FOR LUMBERMEN. 


A Kansas City concern which has enjoyed a long 
period of comfortable growth and prosperity and which 
is constantly getting in closer touch with the lumber 
industry of the southwest, is the Union Bank Note Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo. 

As far back as 1895 this company was recognized ag 
one of the leading makers of fine stationery, lithographic 
work and high class engraving in the country and since 
then its business has doubled several times. The com- 
pany has now found it necessary to acquire a larger 
building for its operations and has just moved into a 
massive 4-story brick structure at the corner of Cen- 
tral avenue and Tenth street. This site was chosen be- 
cause of a number of advantages, particularly because it 
permitted of the erection of a well proportioned build- 
ing, with plenty of floor space and ample light on all 
sides. The new building has been equipped at great ex- 
pense with the most modern machinery for doing all 
classes of work such as this company handles. The 
manufacture of blank books will receive special atten- 
tion now that the company has its new building in shape 
for occupancy and all departments are running to the 
best possible advantage. 

The officers of this company are Franklin D. Crabbe, 
president; R. F. Greiner, vice president; A. G. Conwell, 
secretary, and L. B. Crabbe, assistant secretary. The 
Union Bank Note Company is prepared to execute or- 
ders for any kind of fine stationery and blank books 
for lumber concerns and can assure any customer of the 
most artistic and careful work. 
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White IPime 


Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut from 
large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 
dry stock. 


4 cars 4” and 6” 
C and Better Bevel Siding 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson ILumlber Co. 


EXPORTERS OF PINE LUMBER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Distanee 
"Phone, Grand 355. 

















lf You ei 


are Interested / 


in getting good service half as 
much as we are in rendering 
it, you should try us for — 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good a; can be made—and 
one of our strong points is pr »mptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, Wis. 








We use the Telecode. 


















OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail / de. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 














= NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS on ) 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 




















= MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. J 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you van rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will glacly quote you prices. 
- 
We use the Telecode 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 
44th Avenue 


North aod Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 














White Fine O1DING 


6 Cars 6"' B & Better Siding 6 to 16’ 
2 7 4” oe oe 


vi Ee Pe 6 to 16 
: “ pa 9 oo . = A 
I “ ” “ee “ 
% 6"’ D & Better 4 ft. 


5 cars 4’’ No. 2 Fcg. (mixed) 6 to 18° 
7. £2 es = = 6 to 16’ 





Write for prices Car Lots. 








| BOVEY-DELAITTRE LBR. CO.™™zArous 











Get More Business— 


then hold it. Unless you’re doing this your 
business is not progressing. 


NORTHLAND PINE 


will win new trade for you and hold that trade 

too. The reasons? 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 
HIGH GRADE STOCK 


PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 
BOTTOM-NOTCH PRICES 


Northland Pine Company 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber. 


F. Weyerhaeuser, Pres. F.S. Bell, Secy. R. H. Chute, Gen. Mgr. 
W..H. Laird, V-Pres. R. D. Musser,Treas. C. A. Barton, Asst.Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








A Few Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. | Norway. 

8x12 16” No. | Norway. 

ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. { 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











' Winona Lumber Co. | 


White IPime 
Products 








WINONA, :: :+: | MINNESOTA. 
Get ” 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct, 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI RETAIL LUMBERMEN MEET. 





Members and Visitors Unite in Oratorical Contributions to a Most Successful Convention— 


Trade Ethics Discussed—An Informal Spread. 


PPPPPIP IPI LO 


The retail lumbermen of northwestern Missouri held 
an interesting and enjoyable meeting at St. Joseph on 
Thursday, July 25. The afternoon session was held at 
the Commercial club rooms and the evening session at 
the Metropole hotel. The weather that day and for sev- 
eral days preceding had been unusually warm and this 
tended to keep down the attendance. There were, how- 
ever, about thirty dealers present and they took a de- 
cided interest in the proceedings. Three or four of 
them had to leave on early trains and missed the even- 
ing session, which was of a social nature and accom. 
panied by a lunch. 

The afternoon session was called to order by President 
C. L. Parcher shortly after 2 p. m. There was no regu- 
lar business to be transacted with the exception of the 
adoption of a constitution and it was decided to take 
this matter up later in the afternoon. Secretary Harry 
A. Gorsuch, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who was present, was asked by President Parcher 
to act as chairman, as he had several matters he wished 
to look after during the afternoon in connection with 
the business of the association. Secretary Gorsuch took 
the chair and proceeded with the business of the after- 
noon. 

Clyde Trapp, of Graham, had been requested to read 
a paper on ‘* How to Treat a Customer.’’ Mr. Trapp 
had not prepared a paper, but made a very interesting 
address, in which he cited several classes of customers 
with whom the lumber dealers have to come in contact 
and gave his idea as how best to handle each class. Mr. 
Trapp’s remarks were well received and several present 
were called upon to relate their experience along the same 
line. 

E. W. Robinson, who has had much experience in the 
retail business, followed up Mr. Trapp’s remarks with 
several good suggestions, among which was one to the 
effect that the dealer should always seek to inspire con- 
fidence in his customer by sticking to a price when he 
made it and that to ask one price and then reduce it on 
some pretext or another, or through the urgency of the 
customer, invariably leads to the belief that the last 
price made was the proper one and that the former price 
was unreasonably high. 

Mr. Jackson, of Creston, Iowa, a former resident of 
Missouri and who now has a yard at Hopkins, also gave 
some of his experiences in handling customers, 

This ended the discussion on the above subject, but 
the chairman suggested that at the next meeting it be 
made an order of business for a number of the members 
to be prepared to give a five-minute talk each on this 
subject or one equally interesting to be selected by the 
president and secretary of the association. 

Ben F. Hill, of Fayette, Mo., secretary of the North 
Central Missouri Association, came in about this time 
and was introduced. Mr. Hill stated that he was glad 
to be able to be present at the meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Missouri Association and asked to be excused from 
further remarks at that time, promising to speak more at 
lenzth at the evening session. 

Charles J. Flack, of Kansas City, the representative 
of the Redwood Manufacturers Company, was called 
upon for a few remarks and spoke briefly regarding the 
merits of redwood and incidentally told a good story. 
He called attention to the fact that the freight rate on 
all Pacific coast stock would be advanced on October 1 
and made the suggestion that dealers who are needing 
any kind of coast stock would do well to place their 
orders in time to get shipment before the advance went 
into effect. 

R. J. Worster, of St. Joseph, representing the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Company, also addressed the meeting. 

K. M. Newman, of St. Joseph, representing the Amer- 
ican Sash & Door Company, was on the program for an 
address entitled ‘‘Catalog House Competition.’’ Mr. 
Newman was introduced and gave the dealers a most 
interesting talk on this subject. He urged the dealers 
to cooperate with dealers in other lines in their respective 
towns and seek to inspire their customers with confidence 
that the local dealers could supply them to greater ad- 
vantage than the mail order houses and do everything 
possible to keep the business at home. Referring to 
catalog houses that sell sash and doors, he gave it as 
his opinion that these concerns were selling a good por- 
tion of their goods without profit, as their catalogs which 
are now in the hands of the consumers were compiled 
at the beginning of the year when wholesale prices 
were very much lower than at the present time, and said 
that this also explained why some of the prices quoted 
in the catalogs of the mail order house people were lower 
than prices now being quoted to the dealers by the sash 
and door jobbers. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Newman’s address this sub- 
ject was discussed for a brief length of time and the 
meeting then proceeded to the adoption of a constitution. 
It may be said in this connection that this was the 
second quarterly meeting of this association, the first 
having been held at St. Joseph a few months ago and was 
merely in the nature of a preliminary meeting for the 
purpose of organization. A constitution was read and 
adopted unanimously; it is a duplicate of the constitu- 
tion of the Central Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

After the adoption of the constitution the dealers pres- 
ent signed the roster of the association and the meeting 
adjourned, it having been previously announced that in 
the evening at 8 o’clock there would be a lunch and s0- 
cial session at the Metropole hotel. 


The night session held at the Metropole hotel was a 
very enjoyable affair in its way. All who attended the 
afternoon session, with the exception of two or three who 
were compelled to return home by early trains, assembled 
promptly at the hotel at 8 p. m. and adjourned to the 
dining room, where an elaborate lunch of cold meats 
with the necessary trimmings was set out on a table 
large enough to accommodate the entire crowd and as 
the weather was still sultry and no ladies were present 
the banqueters removed their coats and with the assist- 
ance of several electric fans were able to keep fairly 
cool. Full justice was done to the lunch and the accom- 
panying liquid refreshments and when the cigars were 
passed the speaking of the evening began. 

C. B. Biggerstaff, a representative of the St. Joseph 
Gazette, one of the prominent daily papers of northwest- 
ern Missouri, was the first speaker introduced. Mr. Big- 
gerstaff expressed his pleasure in being present at a 
banquet of the lumbermen, whom he considered an ex- 
ceptionally fine cluss of men. He expressed himself as 
in hearty sympathy with the movement of the lumber 
dealers and merchants in other lines of business in the 
direction of combating with the catalog house evil and 
stated that at the present time many of the newspapers 
are refusing to accept any advertising from mail order 
houses and that furthermore these newspapers are using 
their space in the direction of educating their subscribers 
to patronize their home merchants and refuse to send 
their money away to the mail order houses for goods of 
various kinds. Mr. Biggerstaff, after thanking the asso- 
ciation for its couretsy in inviting him to be present, was 
excused as he said he had some important matters to 
look after in connection with his paper. 

There was some further discussion on the mail order 
house business, in which C. N. Willis, F. E. Seaman, 
J. S. Stewart and Quinn Rankin took part and gave 
some of their experiences in handling customers who had 
the mail order habit. 

After a story from G. W. Petre, of Kansas City, rep- 
resenting the Central Coal & Coke Company, E. W. Rob- 
inson, of St. Joseph, whose paper ‘‘The Ideal Relation 
Between the City and Country Dealer’’ had been de- 
ferred from the afternoon session, was introduced and 
made a very excellent extemporaneous address on the 
above subject. Mr. Robinson has been in the lumber 
business for the last fifteen or twenty years and has 
operated yards both in country towns and large places, 
and he stuted that he became fully convinced years’ ago 
that the city dealer would serve his own interests better 
by treating his competitor in the small town with cour- 
tesy and fairness at all times, and he gave it as his 
opinion that the dealers in the large centers were more 
generally disposed to respect the rights of the dealers 
in the small places at this time than ever before. Mr. 
Robinson’s address was highly appreciated and at its 
conclusion a motion was made and unanimously carried 
that he be tendered a vote of thanks. 

Edward White and G. H. Ward, prominent retail 
dealers of St. Joseph, were present and in turn were 
called upon and responded in a pleasing manner, both 
expressing their pleasure at being present at a meeting 


“of the association. 


E. C. Curfman, secretary of the association, was called 
upon and made a very interesting talk on association 
matters. Mr. Curfman, whose effort? in organizing the 
Northwestern Missouri Association have been very suc- 
cessful and have been highly appreciated by the mem- 
bers of that territory, made one of the best addresses 
of the evening. 

C. L. Parcher, the genial president of the organiza- 
tion, made a very neat address and told a good story. 

During the course of the evening Colonel Mulford, 
formerly of Texas, now a resident of Missouri, where he 
represents the American Sash & Door Company on the 
road, was introduced to respond to the toast ‘‘ How It 
Feels to Be « Bridegroom.’’ Colonel Mulford was given 


’ this toast as he has only been married about a month 


and while he did not stick to his subject very closely 
entertained the assembly by relating several witty exper- 
iences that had befallen him at times on his travels. 

G. A. Seott, of St. Joseph, also a salesman of the 
American Sash & Door Company, who had in charge the 
arrangements for the lunch, also told a good story or 
two. 

Ben F. Hill, of Fayette, Mo., was the last speaker of 
the evening. As has been previously stated, Mr. Hill is 
the secretary of the North Central Missouri Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which has had a very flourishing career 
since its organization somewhat over a year ago, and 
he is naturally interested in the growth of similar or- 
ganizations throughout the state. Mr. Hill congratulated 
the members on the interest they evinced in the work and 
on the progress the association had made in its brief 
history and complimented the organization highly by 
stating that this meeting was the best of its kind he 
had ever attended and that he was exceedingly glad to 
have the privilege of being present. 

C. N. Willis suggested that there were a number of 
dealers in the eastern border counties of Kansas who 
might desire to affiliate with the Northwestern Missouri 
Association and the motion was made and unanimously 
carried that when the date for the next meeting was set 
the secretary send invitations to these dealers to attend. 

Just before adjournment E. W. Robinson asked the 
privilege of the floor and in a brief address he paid 
a high tribute to the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation for its constant efforts in behalf of the 
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retail dealers and the good it has accomplished for 
the benefit of the lumbermen of the southwest and 
at the close of his address moved that a vote of thanks 
be tendered to Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch and his 
sistant, Charles B. Floyd, for the interest they had 
tuken in the organization of the Northwestern Mis- 
uri association. The motion was put by President 
archer and carried unanimously by a rising vote. 
r. Gorsuch, who had acted as toastmaster during the 
ening, thanked the assembly for their appreciaticn 
the work of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ation and stated that the officers and directors were 
oing everything in their power to promote the work 
jut could not accomplish very much without the assist- 
ce and hearty support of the rank and file of the 
embership. He stated that there were a few dealers 
‘attered throughout the territory who were so short- 
ighted or so stingy that they were unwilling to sup- 
ort the association to the extent of paying the nom- 
nal dues necessary to become members of the South- 
estern Lumbermen’s Association or the local asso- 
ations in their respective localities, and were being 
enefited right along because their more liberal neigh- 
hors saw the necessity of the association for the wel- 
ire of the retail business, but that it was a matter 
great encouragement to find that at this time the 
progressive lumbermen of the southwest are taking 
re interest in association work than ever before. 
The meeting then adjourned, as it was nearly mid- 
ght, and President Parcher and Secretary Curfman 
ere congratulated by many of those present on the 
success of the meeting and given due credit for their 
‘Yorts. Jt is considered by all who attended this meet- 
ng that it was one of the most enjoyable of its kind 
ever held in Missouri and the only regret expressed 
was that the attendance was not larger. 
ollowing is a complete list of those present at 
he afternoon session and at the social session at night: 


W. H. De Bord, Maitland. H. C. Hathaway, St. Joseph. 
M. H. Lum, Barnard. k. J. Hayes, King City. 

(. H. Spicer, Fillmore. Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas 
Quinn Rankin, Tarkio. City 


Joseph. R. Cc. Kunkle, 

kf L. Freihofer, Rockport. J. E. Hancher. Bigelow. 

J. ©. Culbertson, Tarkio. A. L. Carter, St. Joseph. 
It Jackson, Creston, la. C. L. Parcher, Maryville. 

J. ©. Stewart, Parnell. Kk. C. Curfman, Maryville. 

i. A. Dalbey, Hopkins. Ben Hill, Fayette. 

lack Goodson, Ravenswood.C, F. Lucas, Robinson, Kan. 

I 


W. L. Stubbins, St. Oregon. 


W. Robinson, St. Joseph.C. H. Mulhford, St. Joseph. 
Clyde Trapp, Graham, Ed White, St. Joseph. 
(. N. Willis, St. Joseph. K. M. Newman, St. Joseph. 
I d Montgomery, Bolckow.G. A. Scott, St. Joseph. 
«. E. Munn, Mound City. G. W. Petrie, Kansas City. 
\. Db. Fransham, Rosendale. R. G. Worster, St. Joseph. 
kr. Kk. Seaman, Craig. «c. J. Flack, Kansas City. 
G. H. Ward, St. Joseph. John Snyder, St. Joseph. 
Hi. H. Hutchinson, St. J. T. Johnson, St. Joseph. 
Joseph. W. R. Holland, St. Joseph. 
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OBJECTIONABLE CORPORATION LAW. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 31.—The corporations which 
ire doing business in Tennessee are going after the new 
stute corporation law. 

More than fifty firms, some foreign and some do- 
mestic, which have reported to the seeretary of state 
as required by law, paying their fees under protest, 
ive filed a bill in the chaneery court here attacking 
e constitutionality of the new law passed by the last 
‘islature requiring all corporations which operate in 
this state to file annual reports with the state, these 
reports to be accompanied by fees which are graded 

cording to the authorized capital stock of the cor- 
poration reporting. The complainants seek to recover 
from the state the fees paid as above and claim that 
e law is contrary to both the constitution of the 
United States and that of the state of Tennessee. It 

claimed that the act is class legislation since it can 
not be ascertained what tax should be paid by cor- 
porations with $25,000, $50,000 or $100,000 eapitaliza- 
tion. Tt is also alleged that the caption of the act does 
not contain the subject matter of the body. 

In addition to the bill in chancery as above the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad has filed a bill in the 

renit court here to reeover from the state a $150-fee 

d under this law, and thirteen local corporations have 

d similar suits in a magistrate’s court. 

lhe foreign corporations which are complainants in 

bill filed are as follows: 

Richmond Hosiery Mills, Georgia; United States Cast 

n, Pipe & Foundry Company, New Jersey; H. Welier 

inufacturing Company, Virginia; Wheeling Corrugating 
Company, West Virginia; McClean Lumber Company, New 
York; Cross Creek Coal Company, West Virginia; Casualty 

inpany, New York; Empire Land Company, Georgia. 

"he following Tennessee concerns are complainants: 
Thatcher Medicine Company, Southern Skein & Foundry 

inpany, Lookout Mica & Manufacturing Company, Tennes 

Stone Works, Gustafson Manufacturing Company, Mas- 
't Knitting Mills, Magill Hardware Company, Acme Kit- 
en Furniture Company, Eagle Saw Works, Central Manu- 

turing Company, Chattanooga Sash & Door Company, 
entral Manufacturing Company, Rockwood Mills, Brown 
lining Company, Lronton Ore Company, Chattanooga Brew- 

ig Company, Wheford Machine Works, Lookout Planing 
lills, L. B. Graham Company, Reed Machine Cempany, Chat 

inooga Machinery Company, Street Bros. Machine Works, J. 
!. Card Lumber Company, Benz Stove Company, Roane 
lron Company, Citico Furnace Company, Chickamauga Iron 
Company, Canton Iron Company, Southern Steel Works, 
‘ew Soddy Coal Company, Purse Printing Company, W. A. 
Uurks Furniture Company, Chickamauga Trust Company, 
Southern Clay Products Company. 

In addition to the above suits a number of foreign 
fire insurance companies doing business in this state 
have filed a bill in the chancery court here attacking 
the law. This bill declares that the law creates a police 
power, its purpose being to compel corporations to do a 


} 
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certain thing, it being claimed that where a charge is 
made in support of police power the charge shall be 
uniform and the same for the reason that in this case 
by the terms of the act the service of the state officers 
is the same, the amount of labor the same and the cost 
of regulation the same, whether the company be large 


or small. It is further charged that the attempt to 
classify as to the fees charged is without reason, arbi- 
trary and capricious, offending the rule against class 
legislation. If not a police regulation the act must be 
taken as a privilege tax, which is repealed by a later act 
of the legislature imposing taxes on insurance com- 
panies ‘‘in lieu of all other privilege taxes.’’ The bill 
prays that the act be declared unconstitutional and that 
complainants recover taxes already paid. The follow- 
ing fire insurance companies are parties to this suit: 
Aetna, American Central, Commercial Union, Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Firemen’s Fund, Georgia Home, Hart- 
ford, Hanover, Insurance Company of North America, Liv- 
erpool, London & Globe; Michigan Fire & Marine, North 
British & Mercantile, National Fire, Orient, Phoenix, Phoenix 
Assurance, Phoenix, Queen. Springfield Fire & Marine, South- 
ern, Westchester, Home, Northern Assurance, Niagara Fire. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


PAPAL 
PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS’ ASSOCIATION 
IN ANNUAL SESSION. 

The sixteenth annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens’ Association was held at Hotel Sterling 
in Wilkesbarre, July 21 and 22, and: many matters of 
importance were taken up and given attention during 
the progress of the session. The meetings were enthu- 
siastic ones, all present seeming to take a hearty interest 
in the various features, and the session was pronounced 
a big success by all those attending. Wilkesbarre sus- 
tained her reputation as a convention city and the vis- 
itors were pleased with the sincere welcome accorded 
them and with the many courtesies shown them on all 
sides. 

The Pennsylvania Lumber Dealers’ Association in- 
cludes nearly all the retail men in the state in the 
lumber industry, and a large proportion of them at- 
tended the gathering, their numbers being augmented 
by the presence of many representatives of wholesale 
concerns from all over the country. 

The business and social features of the sixteenth an- 
nual gathering proved to be of unusual interest, and 
the plans of the various committees were carried through 
without hitch and in a manner which evoked commenda- 
tion from all present. Arrangements for a three days’ 
outing had been made by the local committee of ar- 
rangements and as the guests arrived they were given 
the glad hand and taken in charge by the gentlemen 
of that committee. All incoming trains were watched 
for delegates, arrangements having been made in advance 
whereby rooms were secured to them in the various 
hotels and in private homes in Wilkesbarre. Hotel 
Sterling was made the headquarters of the association 
during the meetings of the association and rooms also 
were reserved there for the business meetings of the 
session, an arrangement conducive to the dispatch of 
business and the comfort of the delegates. 

The business sessions of the association lasted two 
days, July 21 and 22, although many of the guests re- 
mained another day in the city and spent the time in 

taking drives and automobile rides through the city 
and suburbs and in visiting its manufactories. - 

The association began work Wednesday morning with 
a business meeting of the association directors held 
at 10:30 a. m. at the hotel parlors. After an address 
of weleome by Mayor Kirkendall, which was enthusi- 
astically received, the reports of the president, secretary 
and other officers, as well as those of the election officers, 
were read and placed on record. In the afternoon an 
automobile trip was made to points of interest through- 
out the Wyoming valley, concluding with a dinner and 

reception held at the Hotel Sterling in the evening. 
Some of the delegates made a trip to Rocky Glen in 
special Laurel line cars. 

On Thursday, July 23, at 9:30 a. m., some of the 
guests left by special train for Harvey’s lake, while 
others took a steamer trip on board the Natoma, stop- 
ping at Albert Lewis mills for an inspection of the 
yards and mill operation. On their return dinner was 
served at the Hotel Oneonta, followed by an informal 
social session, which gave the members an opportunity 
to swap stories and exchange experiences. The return 
to the city was made by special cars and concluded 
with a reception at headquarters, where the members 
of the association expressed themselves as highly grati- 
fied with the results accomplished and voted the gather- 
ing a success in every way. 

The committee on entertainments is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent manner in which it provided 
for the entertainment of the guests, and it was largely 
owing to its efforts that the outings were as enjoyable 
as they proved to be. The gentlemen composing this 
committee were O. M. Brandon, W. 8. Goff, L. 8. Ryman, 
Z. S. Robbins and Robert Studevant. 








SPECIAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

CENTRALIA, WASH., July 31.—The Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held a spe- 
cial meeting today at which thirty mills were represented. 
The proposed raise in railroad rates was the principal 
topic up for consideration and indignation was ex- 
pressed on all sides at the intended action of the rail- 
road companies in attempting to raise rates at a time 
when immense harm would be worked to mill owners. 

It was unanimously voted to assesS each mill $10 a 
thousand for one day’s eut on the basis of last year’s 
output. A committee was named to meet in joint session 
with others of Washington and Oregon, the members of 
which were as follows: F. B. Hubbard, T. F. Palms, 
P. Olsen Roseau, W. C. Miles. By unanimous decision 
it was agreed to act in harmony with the Pacific Coast 





Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





BELTIN G 


TRADE MARK 
sees OUR Sees 


DUXBAK 


is an absolutely waterproof leather belting. 

We know that the statement is one that you 
will characterize as ** important if true.’ 

There is no question that there has been a long 
felt want for a waterproof belting. 

It is for this reason that we make this offer to 
any responsible party. 

Have us send the DUXBAK—any length, any 
width—at our expense, to your plant. There sub- 
ject it to any reasonable test you care to nave 
made. 

Convince roy soy A that it is actually waterproof 
before you pay for it 

If it fails to meet your needs in any respect, 
send it back at our expense. 

We make the same offer on our DUXBAK 
STEAM-PROOF BELTING. 





Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 


New York: 43 Ferry Street. 
Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. 


Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
amburg: Germany 
Auf dem Sande 1, 
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| For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


————_ AND ——— 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips ms _ 
Especiall. 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 


Place Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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LUMBER 


Chippewa 


Lumber&BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 
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Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 
SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 
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There is Satisfaction in 
Handling Our Yellow Fir 


For it all comes from the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., which section is noted for the best Fir 
that grows in the West, hence we are able to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE 
BUILDING AND CAR MATERIAL. ':-:  :-: 
We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We'll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO—Phone Harrison 2448. 
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Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S.E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 
All inquiries for car business address 
Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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When the Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 


want your orders. We are running this ad 
merely to avoid being forgotten. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 








FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash 








Pacific 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers. 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 


Mil s 2% Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 





OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


ToRONTO, ONT., July 29.—The monthly report of the 
“department of trade and commerce of Canada for April, 
just issued, gives the total value of exports of unmanu- 
factured wood, including lumber, shingles ete., at $1,609,- 
099, as against $2,046,281 for April, 1906. Exports 
to the United States were $1,118,286, as against $1,554,- 
114. The principal items were as follows, the figures 
first given being those for April last and the others for 
April, 1906: 
_ Deals, spruce and other than pine—Totals, $252,850 and 
$179,869 ; United States, $31,692 and $38,753. 

Planks and boards—Totals, $749,485 and 
United States, $558,446 and $893,805. 

Laths, palings and pickets—Totals, $89,551 and $144,394; 
United States, $86,196 and $142,S09. 

Shingles—Totals, $125,707 and $124,615, 
the United States. 

Wood for wood pulp—$189,961 and $200,337, all to the 
United States. 





$1,136,821; 


nearly all to 


Shipments of wood pulp amounted to $192,808, of 
which the United States took $178,533. In April, 1906, 
the total exports were $292,783, of which $234,492 went 
across the border. 

It is worthy of note that while nearly every item shows 
a considerable decrease the shipments of planks and 
boards to the Argentine Republic have increased from 
$41,259 to $58,910. 

Imports of lumber, timber, planks, boards ete., prac- 
tically all from the United States, were $692,726, as 
against $324,443. 

Furniture was imported to the value of $77,127, 
as against $75,434; imports from the United States 
being $72,603 and $72,516 respectively. 

In the course of a lecture at Toronto University on 
July 22 Dr. Fernow, head of the new faculty of forestry, 
expressed strong opinions as to the need of drastie legis- 
lation for the punishment of forest devastations. He de- 
clared that incendiarism in the forest was as bad as in 
the city, and that it was useless to talk of forestry sys- 
tems and tree preservation until the public was edu- 
cated up to the punishment of forest incendiaries. His 
remarks have attracted much attention and have been 
indorsed widely by the press. 

E. J. Zaritz, lecturer on forestry at the Ontario Agri 
cultural College, Guelph, Ont., states that active work 
is being done in the planting of trees by farmers under 
the supervision of the department. Over 100,000 
have been planted this season and arrangements are being 
made for a large increase next year. The trees planted 
are mainly evergreens. Extensive operations in re- 
planting are being carried on in Lanark county, where 
there are large areas of sandy land, now barren and fit 
only for tree growing. . 

W. L. Tennant, a Fort William (Ont.) lumber oper- 
ator, has gone to the Pacific coast to arrange for the 
supply of 5,000,000 ties to the Grand Trunk Pacific rail- 
way. He endeavored to make contracts in Ontario, but 
found lumbermen averse to accepting tie orders because 


trees 


of the growing scarcity of tie material. So much has 
been consumed during the last two years that ties 


which could have been procured recently at a nominal 
figure can hardly be had at the greatly increased values. 
Finding that conditions were even more unfavorable in 
the maritime provinces Mr. Tennant will endeavor to 
place contracts in British Columbia. The tie problem 
is getting to be a very serious one, scarcity and slow 
delivery having considerably retarded railway construe- 
tion in western Canada. 

The Rainy Lake River Boom Corporation of Minne- 
sota has been authorized by the Ontario government 
to construct and operate lumber booms on the southerly 
shore of Rainy Lake river, where the river enters Lake 
of the Woods, and easterly to the Long Sault rapids. 


DOO 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Ortawa, ONT., July 27.—There is some prospect of 
lower prices in pine and hemlock. The new cut will 
soon be available on the market to augment the visible 
supply which lends probability to the assertion. Spruce, 
however, holds its own, and by reason of its growing 
popularity and satisfactory results there is little possi- 
bility of prices of this wood going lower. Hardwoods 
also are likely to maintain present prices. 

A great scarcity of men is reported from the lumber 
woods. A lumberman’s agent in this city says he could 
place 500 men in the woods immediately if he could get 
them. Wages are $28 to $35 a month. The Spanish 
River Lumber Company requires 1,000 men; Hope & Co., 
Blind river, 100; Graves & Bigwood, 200; Algoma Com- 
mercial Company, 800. All are offering good wages. 
Men are being sent into the woods much earlier in the 
season than a few years ago. Most of these men are 
wanted for road breaking, shanty building and getting 
in supplies. 

The new pulp cable at Buckingham, Quebec, is 
stretched across the river and connected with the east 
terminal and over it many tons of ground pulp are 
being rushed every day as fast as steam ean send it. 
All the Maclaren Company’s mills are now in operation 
and some are running day and night to make up for 
lost time. 


AT A BUSY CANADIAN LUMBER CENTER. 

Hutt, Que., July 29.—Every lumber manufacturer 
in the Ottawa yalley is running his mill day and night 
with the hope of making up for the few weeks lost in 
the beginning of the season due to the late spring. 
Judging from the success with sawing operations up to 
the present time the total output of the Ottawa valley 














mills should reach half a billion feet. The demand has 


been a little more active during the last fortnight ani 
lumbermen have every reason to believe that there wil! 
be no difficulty in disposing of a very large cut. Hig! 
prices are likely to continue throughout the whole sex 
son. Large sales of spruce and hemlock are reporte: 
some of the latter dressed, f. 0. b. at the mill, bringi: 
$18 a thousand. Rough hemlock is selling from $14 
$16 a thousand and a considerable quantity of it 
being manufactured in the Ottawa mills. The mov 
ment of pine to the United States and Great Brita 
has been considerable during the last half of Ju! 
despite the noticeable effect of the scarcity of mon 

One of the most disastrous fires to the lumber ji: 
dustry in the Ottawa valley since 1900 visited the \ 
C. Edwards Company on July 25 and destroyed $300,( 
worth of lumber and buildings. Two-thirds of the | 
is covered by insurance, as follows: Mills, $80,00 
lumber in stock, $50,000; Library Bureau of Cana 
$70,000. The main saw mill was saved, being shut « 
from the fire by the Rideau river, but hard and so 
wood factories as well as the planing mill, employi 
altogether about 200 hands, were destroyed. 
the saw mill in New Edinburgh, which escaped | 
flames, the Edwards company has a large saw m 
operating at Rockland, Ont., and although the loss w 
heavy it will be thoroughly reéstablished in busin: 
before long. An arrangement has been made where! 
present orders will be filled by James Davidson, t! 
next largest manufacturer of fine lumber in the Ottay 
valley. 

Gilmour & Hughson’s mill at Hull, Que., was thy 
scene of a small fire on July 26 when 25,000 feet 
lumber, valued at $2,500, was destroyed. 
lion feet of rough lumber was in danger for a wi 
and was saved only by removing some of the piles ar 
stopping the progress of the flames. 

George H. Perly, M. P. for Argenteuil, Que., a: 
some others have incorporated the Argenteuil Lumber 
Company, which will have a eapital of $90,000 and 
headquarters at Morin Flats, Que. The 
has a dominion charter and is given 
facture all kinds of lumber and products, ship 
and deal in the same and buy and sell timber lands 
Canada. Mr. Perly has held large interests in ¢ 
county ot Argenteuil for many years. 


“Sie 
Besid 


Several n 


new compu! 
power to ma! 
wood 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., July 30.—The stringency of the 
money market is largely responsible for the depression 
in the lumber market which has been in evidence for 
long. This is the opinion of J. J. Madden, connecte: 
with the C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company, of Boston, 
Mass., who was in Savannah last Saturday. 

Mr. Madden reached this city Friday night and dur 
ing Saturday called upon various lumbermen of the city. 
He was seen at the offices of J. J. MeDonough & ( 
He took oceasion to ‘* jump’’ on the lumbermen of the 
city, or at least some of them, with both feet because 
of the growing custom of dealing direet with contractors 
and builders of the north and east. He said that dur 
ing the last two weeks alone he had been reliably i 
formed that brokers of Savannah had closed direct 
contracts with builders and contractors at prices which 
ranged anywhere from $2.50 to $3 a thousand under 
prices quoted to the dealers of the north and 
Mr. Madden characterized this practice as a cutthroat 
business and one whieh will work irreparable harm to 
the lumber business unless it is speedily eliminated. 

Mr. Madden said there was little demand for short 
leaf pine at this time. The article had never recovered 
its standing after the agitation against it was inaugu 
rated at New York, and he was surg that stocks of this 
especial kind of pine were rather slim in the section 
tributary to A move has been made, said hie, 
to have Oregon pine brought into general use, but that 





east. 


Soston. 


there had been so much trouble encountered in getti! 
stocks that he was not inelined to believe that t! 


wood would ever come into popular favor or for genera! 


use. 

Mr. Madden said he advocated the recent determina 
tion of the saw mill men of Georgia and Florida 
shut down their mills. He believed it was a very w! 
move and one which would cause a great improvem 

Harvey Granger, in a recent interview, stated t! 
prices would advance $3 to $5 a thousand feet ins 
of sixty days if the mills shut down on August 1. 

‘“‘T ‘don’t believe it,’? said Mr. Madden. ‘‘T! 
market for yellow pine may show some improveme! 
but I would never believe that it could show such 
advance as that.’’ 

Another trouble that has a tendency to retard t 
rise of the yellow pine market prices, as outlined 
Mr. Madden, is the inadequate and unsatisfactory tra: 
portation facilities. He said: 


Steel is being used extensively in building operations |! 
all instances where it can be substituted for yellow pan 
Order steel for structural work and inside of twelve hours 
the order will be going forward. On the other hand, ord 
southern yellow pine and you would receive assurances tha 
it would be forwarded inside of two weeks, but genera’, 
this limit is extended four before the orde 
is delivered because of the transportation 
facilities afforded. 

Yard stocks are reported good, with the general de 
mand showing slight improvement. 

Mr. Madden also advoeated the idea of the lumber 
men of Savannah having all inspectors of the port hold 
certificates. He said, however, that an inspector gen 
eral who would supervise the work of the regular in- 
spectors should be appointed about the same as at 
Boston and elsewhere. In this manner, he said, many 
little points of dissatisfaction could be eliminated. — 

Mr. Madden reported that building operations 


to five weeks 
extremely poor 


throughout New England were very extensive at this 
time. 


He left for home last Saturday night. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
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Louis Fisher, of East Chicago, Ind., was in the 
ity this week looking into local sash and door con- 
itions. 
John T. MeGrath, of the McGrath & Attley Lumber 
mpany, Polo, Ill., a well known line yard operator, 
as in Chieago Tuesday of tliis week and called 
pon a number of his friends in the local trade. 
'. J. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., whose offices 
in the Railway Exchange building, is enjoying a 
cation at Camp Lake, Mich. Mr. Attley is ex- 
ected back about Sunday or Monday of next week. 
\. W. True, of the True & True Company, has re 
rned from his vacation trip to Maine. Mr, True ac- 
mpanied by his wife left about the first of the 
month on their eastern visit. Mr. True says that they 
d a very enjoyable time. 
Chieago cargo receipts on the south branch are pick- 
up. In faet so many boats have been coming in 
tely that a good deal of difficulty has been ex- 
rienced in getting enough unloading gangs to get 
shipments on the dock with anything like prompt- 
\. H. Gates, the well known cooperage wholesaler, 
th offices in the Merchants Loan and Trust building, 
; moved his family to Delavan, Wis. Mr. Gates de 
res for Chicago in favor of any other summer resort, 
wwever, and says that he has no intention of leaving 
vn. 
D). S. Pate, of the D. 8S. Pate Lumber Company, who, 
ompanied by Mrs. Pate, has been abroad for the 
st three months, has returned to Chicago. Neither 
‘lr. nor Mrs. Pate was sick a day either going or eom 
They say that they enjoyed their visit on the 
her side of the Atlantic immensely. 
H. H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga., is now enjoying his vaca- 
m at Mystie, Conn., where he is in the habit of going 
ch summer during August. The faet that the Georgia- 
‘lorida mills will be shut down during August will 
eave little or nothing for Mr. Tift to worry about during 
s vacation, which it is hoped will be most enjoyable. 
li, W. Boyd, a representative of the Ahrens & Ott 
Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, New Orleans, 
rge dealer in dry kiln supplies and apparatus and 
er mill supplies, was in Chicago recently and called 
pon the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Boyd was enjoying a north- 
| trip very much, but expected soon to return to his 
sen occupation among the millmen of the south. 


William A. Moulton, of Gillis & Moulton, well known 
lers in railway supplies, posts and poles, with offices 
the Marquette building, left the city Thursday of 

week for Delavan, Wis. Mr. Moulton made one of 
party who intend to spend the coming two weeks in 
ing and other sports at the northern resort. A. D. 
Gillis, the senior member of the firm, says that they 

doing a good business, considering the season. 
George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lumber 
iupany, the well known Chicago yellow pine con 
rn with offices on the third floor of the Chamber 
Commerce, has gone on his summer vacation and 
not expected back before the first of September, if 
en. Mr. Mickle has chosen Charlevoix, Mich., as his 
immer place of recreation. In his absence the of- 

is left in the capable hands of Secretary Austin 
(. List. 


Reports sent in by the traveling men of local firms 
a continual improvement in crop conditions and 
spects. It is evident now that the corn in the mid- 
west is going to make a good crop, and as prices 
up on this staple and all other cereals it looks as 
gh the farmers would have a most prosperous year. 
\ilers who six weeks or two months ago shook their 
ls dubiously over the outlook for the fall ttade are 
looking ahead confidently to a good business. 


I., Willey, the well known lumberman and extensive 
ufacturer of veneers, of Chicago, and who has a 
e saw mill plant and veneer factory at Memphis 
, was very much pleased recently to learn that while 
ing an artesian well on his saw mill property at 
uphis oil was struck. The result was considerable 
tement and an influx to that locality of exploiters 
oil property from various sections of thé country, 
ling Texas, and more or less property has been 
ght looking toward oil well experimentations. 
Roth Bros. & Co., Ine., well known manufacturers 
motors, dynamos and special electrical machinery, at 
Clinton street, have opened an office at 136 Liberty 
eet, New York city. George F. Schminke is manager 
ihe new branch and as he is a gentleman who has the 
utation of combining with a thorough knowledge of the 
‘trical machinery business an inexhaustible supply 
energy in putting that knowledge to profitable use, 
success of the eastern venture seems assured. Roth 
os. & Co., Ine., have made an enviable record in their 
siness life in this city and this will prove an important 
et in the establishment of their business on the 
lantie seaboard. ° 
T. J. Bermingham, the Illinois line yard operator 
ith headquarters at Galena, paid a brief visit to Chi- 
igo this week and called at the office of the AMERICAN 
|.UMBERMAN. Mr. Bermingham is one of the best known 
1 the Illinois retail lumber dealers. He is a director 
‘8 the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and has 
heen a prominent member of that organization for many 
years, Like all other uptodate retail merchants Mr. 
Bermingham is fully alive to the growing evil of the 
competition of the mail order houses. He has given the 
subject much thought and expressed some ideas which, 
if carried out, undoubtedly would do a great deal 


toward checking the inroads now being made by these 
concerns upon the legitimate business of the retail 
lumberman, 


James M. Schultz, of Schultz Bros. and Schultz 
Bros. & Cowan, whose offices are in the Old Colony 
building, has just recovered from a painful, though 
not dangerous operation. From birth Mr. Schultz’ 
breathing through one nostril has been impeded by a 
curious bone formation. This bone was well up 
in the nose and not being visible from the outside did 
not detract from the appearance of an especially 
good looking organ. However, the difficulty which 
Mr. Schultz experienced in breathing seemed to in- 
crease with the passage of the years and he finally 
decided to have an operation. This took place last 
week at Michael Reese hospital, which has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best in the country. The 
operation was successful, although the nose bled for 
twenty-four hours afterwards. Mr. Schultz will leave 
Chicago Thursday for Mackinae where he will remain 
for two or three weeks. 


O. T. Haskett, of the Adams-Carr Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a 
visit this week. Mr. Haskett carries the gospel of 
sash, doors and millwork for his company throughout 
Indiana and Illinois. He said trade in his section had 
been good this year and retail dealers were buying about 
as heavily as usual notwithstanding the mail order com- 
petition. Dealers worthy of the name of merchants, he 
said, have little difficulty in holding their own, as aside 
from the specialties on which low prices are made the 
retail yard is able to meet mail order prices. Referring 
to general conditions in his territory, he said he had 
been amazed at the number of small mills now being 
operated. The high price of lumber had turned the 
attention of people in some sections to the native woods, 
from which supplies of common lumber in dimension 
were secured. Mr. Haskett had been given a vacation 
by his company and as natural and proper, under the 
circumstances, came to the great summer resort—Chi- 
cago—to spend a part of it. 


George N. Tibbits, of the Goodland Cypress Company, 
of New Orleans, La., was a visitor in Chicago this 
week and called upon the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Tibbits was 
called here on account of the sudden death of his son, 
Arthur Noble Tibbits, elsewhere referred to. Mr, Tib- 
bits’ company has recently ‘made an additional pur- 
chase of timber and it is expected will erect a new 
saw mill before very long. A location is now being 
selected and when that part of the work is completed 
it is probable they will erect a very substantial mill. 
The Goodland Cypress Company is made up of very 
substantial people. Its president is John Sherman 
White, of New York city. The LUMBERMAN econgratu- 
lates this company on its recent purchase and the pros- 
pect of its increasing its manufacturing capacity very 
soon. Mr. Tibbits says that while trade had been a 
little slack the last three or four weeks, the quiet has 
come at an opportune time so far as his company is 
concerned, as it was loaded up with orders which it 
found considerable difficulty in filling and getting out on 
account of the ear shortage and the. unwillingness of 
the Southern Pacifice—the road over which it ships—to 
allow cars to be shipped off of its line. 


Thursday of last week saw the breaking up of 
the 1907 summer outing of the Camp Cotton Associa- 
tion. The association is an organization which has 
a president and secretary and other officers like all 
regularly constituted bodies. _Its object, however, is 
wholly pleasure. The only question of eligibility to 
membership in the Camp Cotton Association is that 
the applicant must be a good fellow in the best, and 
not the ordinary, sense of the word. The object 
in being a member of Camp Cotton Association is that 
when the time is right and the call has been sent out 
it becomes one’s privilege to join the thirteen other 
members in a delightful outing of ten days’ duration 
on an island located in the Rock river between Ore- 
gon and Dixon, Ill. The association is not a lumber- 
man’s organization; in fact out of its fourteen mem- 
bers only two belong to the lumber fraternity. Those 
two are worthy of mention, however: They are J. M. 
Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., Chicago, and his brother- 
in-law, T. J. MeGrath, of the MeGrath & Attley Lum- 
ber Company, Polo, Ill. The other members are con- 
nected with various lines of mercantile pursuits and all 
are the best of friends. The Camp Cotton Association 
owns its own tents and fishing tackle and has among 
its membership three good cooks to say nothing of 
dish washers and general roustabouts. When the 
association goes into camp it does so with the deter- 
mination to have a good time and has it without ask- 
ing odds or favors from anyone. 





FIRE PROTECTION SHUT OFF WHERE BADLY 
NEEDED. 

Last Saturday a question was brought up in the 
city council which is of supreme importance to the 
lumbermen of the Twenty-second street district. For 
several months now work has been going on in ele- 
vating the tracks of the Chicago Terminal, the Chi- 
cago & North-Western and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney roads along Sixteenth street. The erection of 
these tracks has practically shut off the lumber dis- 
trict from the rest of the west side so far as the city 
fire department is concerned. When the permit for 
raising these tracks was given the railroad com- 
panies agreed to open subways under the embank- 
ment at once. So far this work has not been done 
and last Saturday night Fire Chief Horan and Alder- 
men Scully and Egan agitated the question of the 
danger from this practical withdrawal of fire protec- 

















a SPOKANE. “aig 
l.. “BIG STICK” | 


“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 14, 1% and 2”, 


Don't be a ‘‘“MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


- ~ 414-16 Columbia Bldg., 
NORTHPORT, WASH. _ SPOKANE, wae o 
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% TEN CARS TANK STOCK 


Select Western Pine 


Widths, 2x6 to 2x12 
Lengths, 12,14 & 16 ft. 


Prompt Shipments, We can get a move 
on it if you want it, Rough or Worked, 


Washington Mill Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 














{LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


q SPOKANE, WASH. 
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If in th t the LOWEST 
o** BOXES aioe 


PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, $f254%=. 
E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Red d t ber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shing! 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo, 
Exolusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and indian Ter. 











or, Flood Bidg., 
12th Floor. James Piood Bice. San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel, Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas, 




















IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 


used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 


and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 


much everything a yard carries in stock. 








The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


HARRY 8. OsGoop, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321, 
































Our Only By-Word 


is ‘‘hustle’ and that is the reason our 
service is prompt and satisfactory. Try our 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


We are Manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co. 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


\f| 210-11 Berlin Bldg., 


Sapa Ri IE LE OLE AAS 
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tion in this district. It was asserted that the only 
means of crossing the tracks was over the Canal 
street viaduct which is said to be dangerous as it is 
badly in need of repair. 

Certainly no other section of the city is more in 
need of ample protection from fire than is the lum- 
ber district. Every lumberman who has any influence 
in the city council should bring it to bear to the end 
that the railroad companies may be forced to hurry 
the work of putting in subways under their embank- 
ments. 





FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

J. E. Bell, of Everett, Wash., is of that virile type 
of men who have made the west. Mr. Bell has a trait 
common to this type and that is a desire occasionally to 
visit the east and mingle with the effete people thereof. 
On this occasion Mr. Bell was the delegate from Wash- 
ington at the annual meeting of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, held in Philadelphia last month. 
From Philadelphia Mr. Bell went to Norfolk, where he 
spent a few days looking through the exposition. 

He told a wonderful story of the thousands of Elks 
who were brought together at the annual meeting of the 
order and the entertainment which Philadelphia as a city 
and the people as individuals provided for the visitors. 
The weather was exceptionally warm and this delegate 
from the far Pacific coast confirmed the stories of the 
heat prostrations which occurred during the mammoth 
parade. 

Mr. Bell has his own ideas about business and 
social affairs which are permeated with his unusual per- 
sonality. Among other matters discussed was the sub- 
ject of the advance in rates on western lumber. The 
sentiments he expressed are not entirely in accord with 





J. E. BELL, EVEKETT, WASH. ; 
One of the Most Prominent Millmen of the State. 


those which were manifested by the members of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its 
recent meeting in Tacoma. He takes a_ philosophical 
view of the situation from a point of vantage difficult 
for interested parties to attain. 

Mr. Bell is the founder of the Parker-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Everett, Wash. He is responsible for the 
building of the first large mill at Everett, having put up 
that now operated by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
on the Sound. After disposing of this property he or- 
ganized the Parker-Bell Lumber Company, which is one 
of the largest mills in Everett. With respect te the 
effect of an advance in the rates he said that one of 
two results might reasonably be expected: LEither the 
mills will readopt the practices abandoned a year or 
two ago and cut only the best quality of logs or they 
will close down, unless, of course, they find it possible 
to continue to supply their trade on the new rate basis. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts by water at the port of Chicago during the 
week ended July 31 showed an increase over the pre- 
vious week. Forty-three vessels which entered the 
harbor brought in 13,678,000 feet of lumber, 69,500 
posts, 40,805 ties and 3,100 poles, as against thirty-five 
vessels which brought in 11,402,000 feet of lumber, 
39,425 ties, 1,250 poles and 2,603 posts the previous 
week. This brings the total receipts at the port of 
Chieago by water from January 1, 1907, to date, to 
164,303,000 feet of lumber, 585,462 ties, 346,750 posts, 
42,810 poles, 3,734,000 shingles and 1,796,000 lath. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 

JULY 25. 

Steamer Niko, Duluth, Minn., Comstock & Wilcox to 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., 700,000 feet. 

Steamer M. Marshall, Marinette, Wis.; Sawyer Goodman 
Co. to Adam Schillo Lumber Co., 450,000 feet. 

Schooner H. Hutt, St. Ignace, Mich., William Schlosser 
to W. B. Crane & Co., 13,000 posts. e 

JULY 26. 

Schooner G. M. Filer, Cedar River, Mich., S. Crawford & 
Sons to ————, 6,105 ties. 

Schooner B. Brown, Cheboygan, Mich., Raber & Watson 
to same, 7,000 posts and 1,800 poles. 

Schooner A. M. Peterson, Duluth, Minn., Kent & Campbell 
to Rathborne, Hair & Ridgeway Co., 880,000 feet. 

Schooner L. H. Raesscr, Thompson, Mich., ———— to 
———, 150,000 feet. 

Schooner A. W. Luckey, Thompson, Mich., North Shore 
Lumber Co. to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Co., 211,000 feet. 

Schooner Rk. Mott, Thompson, Mich., North Shore Lumber 
Co. to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Co., 228,000 feet. 











Schooner Fearless, Sutton’s Bay, Mich., Kelly Lumber & 
Shingle Co. to International Harvester Co., 170,000 feet. 


Schooner Oneida, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White Co. 1 
W. O. King & Co., 192,000 feet. 
Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. Whit 
Co. to W. O. King & Co., 6 WOU feet. 
Steamer C. H. Starke, Grace, Mich., Herman Hoeft 
William Kipley & Sons, 22,500 posts. 
Steamer Y. J. Ne&sen, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Sa 
& Lumber Co. to John Spry Lumber Co., 350,000 feet. 
Steamer G. C. Markham, Cedar River, Mich., 8S. Crawfo 
& Sons to C. A. Palzer Lumber Co., 372,000 feet. 
Steamer S. Chipman, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer Goodm: 
Co. to Adam Schillo Lumber Co., 250,000 feet. 
JULY 27. 
Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Escanaba, Mich., I. Stephens: 
Co. to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 450,000 feet. 
Steamer NS. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Co. 
Theo. Fathauer Co., 250,000 feet. 
Schooner Delta, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumberi: 
Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 400,000 feet. 
Schooner A. M. Gill, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., A. B. KI 
Lumber Co. to John Gillespie Lumber Co., 229,000 feet. 
Steamer Helen C., St. Ignace and Epaufette, Mich., Nau 
Pole & Tie Co. to same, 15,000 posts, 1,000 ties and 1,3 
poles. 
Steamer FE. FE. Thompson, Frankfort, Mich., Kelly Lum 
& Shingle Co. to International Harvester Co., £30,000 feet 
Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lu 
ber Co. to Street-Chatfield Lumber Co., 375,000 feet. 
JULY 28. 
Steamer L. Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumb 
ing Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 320.000 feet. 
Steamer FL. Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber < 
to T. Wilce Co., 300,000 feet. 
Steamer 7’. S. Christic, Cheboygan, Mich., Embury-Mar 
Lumber Co, to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 500,000 f¢ 
Steamer Pine Lake, Nahma, Mich., Bay de Noquet Lum 
Co. to Leavitt Lumber Co., 244,000 feet. 
JULY 29. 
Steamer P. Sawyer, Cheboygan, Mich., F. D. Merchant 
South Side Lumber Co., 350,000 feet 
Schooner G. A. Marsh, Garden Bay, Mich., Bonifas B 
to William Ripley & Sons, 7,200 ties 
Schooner H. Taber, Garden Bay, Mich., Bonifas Bros 
William Ripley & Sons, 6,500 ties. 
Schooner L. Nau, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lun 
Co. to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Co., 198,000 feet, 
JULY 30. 
Steamer Wotan, Little Current, Ont., W. C. Wooding 
Soper Lumber Co., 698,000 feet. 
Steamer S. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm 
Phee to Carney Bros. Co., 17,000 ties 
Steamer N. J. Nessen, Bingham, Mich., Carp Lake I 
ber Co. to Theo. Fathauer Co., $45,000 feet 
Steamer Mueller, Vequaming, Mich., Charles Hebard & 
Sons to Lord & Bushnell Co., 550,000 feet 
Steamer Gettysburg, Duluth, Minn., P. M. Show to F: 
cis Beldler & Co., TOO,000 feet. 
Steamer Gettysburg, Pequaming, Mich., Charles Hebard & 
Sons to Francis Beidler & Co., 257,000 feet 
Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 550,000 feet. 
Steamer S. O. Nejf, Ludington, Mich., Butters Salt & 
Lumber Co, to Theo. Fathauer Co., 250,000 feet. 
Steamer O. E. Parks. Alpena, Mich., Maleolm MePh: 
W. B. Crane & Co., 12,000 posts. 
Steamer O. BE. Parks, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm MePhe« 
Northwestern railway, 3,000 ties 
Steamer R. C. Wente, Harbor Springs, Mich., J. J. ¢ 
ell to Theo. Fathauer Co., 270,000 feet. 
JULY Sl. 
Schooner R. L. Fryer, Baytield, Wis., Wachsmuth Lum 
Co. to Pilsen Lumber Co., T00.000 feet 
Schooner J. B. Merrill, Thompson, Mich., Thompson Lum 
ber Co. to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Co., 186,000 feet 
Steamer Kalkaska, Two Uarbors and Duluth, Minn., Pil 
sen Lumber Co. to same, 750,000 feet 





















FLOODS WORK DISASTER. 

WHEELING, W. Va., July 29.—Reports received from 
Elkins and vicinity of the damage done to lumber inter 
ests by the recent floods show it to be greater than fhe 
lumber interests of the state have suffered in a great 
many years. The damage was greater on the Cheat and 
Tygarts valley rivers than anywhere else. In many 
instances the logging roads were washed entirely away 
and the bridges destroyed. The Widdell Lumber ‘ 
pany lost seven bridges. Among reports received from 
the lumber camps in the Tygarts,valley, many of which 
were practically inundated, is one from the Tygarts 
River Lumber Company to the effect that it lost 1,000, 
000 feet of lumber. The Elk Lick Lumber Company 
was another sufferer, among other losses having a 
bridge swept away by the torrent. At Bemis in 
Cheat valley the water swept away a number of hou 
and shacks belonging to the J. M. Bemis & Son lum! 
concern. 

It is estimated by the railroads that it will take from 
three to four weeks to repair the damage. On the | 
& Coke road at least three weeks will be required. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company reports heavy 
damage done along its Greenbrier Valley division, and 
the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio has been dam l 
to a more or less severe extent. This practically marovuns 
about 3,500 people, and unless the railroads have o 
estimated the time it will take to make repairs untold 
suffering must result, as there is no other way of rea 
ing the lumber camps and it is feared that the p! 
sions in the camps will run out. It is an extren 
hard blow to the millmen, as prior to the flood cars w 
plentiful and shipments were being made with rema 
able regularity. To repair the damage done to tl 
plants will cost thousands of dollars. As it is, ev 
thing is demoralized or in ruins throughout the strick 
district and it will be thirty days before any of the mii 
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MIDWAY HORSE MARKET. 

MINNESOTA TRANSFER, St. PauL, MINN., July 27. 
Barrett & Zimmerman report: Summer dullness ha 
dominated the horse trade the last week. <A fair, stead 
demand came from the retail interests for drafters an 
business horses. A few carloads were sold to wester! 
contractors the last of the week. Receipts have bee! 
somewhat light. Common classes move at less tha! 
first cost. 


pS eee eee eee eee oe er $170 to $260 
Drafters, CROICE .nccccccccccccseseccssvess 120 to 170 
Drafters, common to good..........+-++e065 70 to 120 
Farm mfres, Cxtra......ccceccessccccscsene 165 to 255 
PWAPM MATES, CHOICE. 2.0 ccccsccscccrvessecee 120 to = 
Farm mares, common to good........+..+++5 65 to 12 
Delivery, cholce ......cccsececcseesseveece 140 to HH 
Delivery, common to good..........5000000% 125 to 140 
POE. o.big Seas 20h Cops oe se es S S Tes KrG50 4:9 135 to 275 
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LUMBER GAINS RAILROAD CONCESSIONS. 


|NDIANAPOLIS, INnD., July 30.—The hearing before 
Indiana State Railroad Commission last week on the 
stion of hardwood and log freight rates resulted in 
, very valuable concessions to the lumbermen. They 
also confident of victory in the ‘‘ milling in transit’? 
‘stion, although the matter has been taken under ad- 
ement and will not be decided for ‘some days. 
Complaint was made by the lumbermen, through the 
th Vernon Lumber Company, of North Vernon, that 
iroads haul logs to the mill at a sixth-class freight 
When the logs are worked up and sent out on the 
d hauling the logs credit is allowed on the log rate, 
ounting to a reduction of about 30 percent from the 
h-class rate. 
fhe lumbermen complained that they do not get the 
ction frequently because they have to send out the 
ber on different roads, sonenuneie have to pay the 
sixth-elass rate. In addition they contended that 
shipment of lumber had to be made within six 
ths after the logs came in. The lumbermen desire 
‘milling in transit’’ principal removed entirely, 
failing to get this wish the time limit on outbound 
ments removed. 
\mong the lumbermen who appeared before the com- 


sion was F. Platter, of the North Vernon Lumber 
upany; O. M. Pruitt, of the Indiana Veneer & Lum- 
Company; A. B. Raymond, also of this city, and 


ile Maloy, of Evansville. Their evidence was along 
lines outlined above and they were very determined 
the ‘‘ milling in transit’’ feature of shipping should 
removed. They were backed by the various lumber 
nizations and other lumbermen were ready to testify 
required, 
lt developed during the hearing that the railroads 
been charging a higher rate for hauling walnut 
cherry logs than for any other kind. The reason 
doing this was not made plain by the railroads and 
hastily agreed to abandon this practice in the 
re, placing all logs on a level. 
lhere was also another important concession granted 
e lumbermen, after it was learned that the railroads 
| been charging for the stakes on cars, used to hold 
lumber in place. The railroad officials agreed to 
500 pounds for these stakes hereafter instead of 
rging for them. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 36. 

The trade of the week has been devoid of any 
special feature so far as the buying or selling end of 
the business is concerned. At this season of the year 
it is not to be expected that the movement of any 
class of Jumber will be brisk. The Chicago trade looks 
to July and August as the naturally quiet months of 
the year and takes what trade is offered it with- 
out making any special effort to dv a brisk business. 
There is hardly an office where at least one desk is not 
closed while its owner is hunting or fishing or other 
wise recreating in the north, east or west. Even those 
who remain are not very active in pursuit of trade and 
as a rule are keeping rather easy hours. The rumor of 
a contemplated advance in yellow pine freight rates 
refuses to be quieted. It does not seem possible to ob- 
tain any accurate information in regard to this con- 
templated move on the part of the railroads and no 
one seems to know just what the advance will consist 
of or when it is to go into effect. Some of the local 
lumbermen think that the southern roads will hold off 
until they see whether or not the proposed 10-cent 
advance which is to go into effect October 1 on 
western lumber tariffs will be allowed to stand by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission before they make any 
decided move in regard to the rumored increase. If 
the advance on western lumber is not allowed to stand 
it is hard to see what arguments the southern roads 
ean produce to justify them in advancing their rates 
in the face of the United States Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion against the 2-cent advance of 1903. 

There appears to be a little better feeling in the 
yellow pine market and while trade cannot be said to 
be brisk by any means the volume of movement seems 
to have increased over that of last week and _ prices 
show evidence of a coming firmness. In line with 
yellow pine the situation in hemlock seems to be im- 
proving. 

There has been a material increase in the amount of 
?acific coast lumber sold, but this probably is due to 
the fact that buyers are anxious to place their orders 
before the October 1 advance goes into effect more 
than to any natural growth in the consumption just 
now. There is a steady and fairly good demand for 
white pine and norway. Trade in hardwoods is fairly 
brisk considering the season and prices are holding up 
firmer. 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 








Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Ses eos ee ee 48,272,000 7,876,000 
PP Pre er rT ey Te ror eT 48, 122, 000 10,923,000 
DPRROED <6 5:05:20 ceadecse 150, 000 verre 
ROUEN coccesseséonese eenanecases 3,047, 000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BOE 4.0 0 0:00.56 00.0466 604 6000560 1,364,673.000 248,599,000 
TD 604.054.0050 eeewestssseias 1,280.240,000 376,886,000 
EROUGRGO cccccccecccncecs 84, 4 33,4 000 eee rer Ty 
DE 6c2ecerkeaueasaw catbownsee 127,287,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SEE. p.cecccvesaeseihenae ieee 18.005,000 7,947,000 
BOO 6.0 00-00 0:8:0.0.000 04206466405 20,879,000 10,954,000 
PIED: ot 0cendbis cewerende 2,874,000 3,007,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ROT 0.00.00 60408480040 d00 08 617,498,000 256,913,000 
BOOS cccccoccccscsacscocscses 629,653,000 305,877,000 
DOT 0:4.00:00s000ds0%x 12,155, ;,000 48,964,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended July 27.......... 12,436,000 320,000 
From January 1 to July 27 170,048,000 8.842.000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended July 31 were: 








CLass— No. V one, 
TINE BUDO. ino 0 nso sos oneescevcccencs 17 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 93 
5,000 and under CO , Serr rere 30 186 
10,000 and under 5 rT . 14 212. 000 
25.000 and under . eae 1 44.000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 1 50,000 
Republic Metal Ware Co., warehouse...... 1 250,000 
SES cnn hewksd cede dap od60 400508 157 
Totals previous week............e086 200 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 151 872.40 
Totals January 1 to July 31, 1907. 4,888 40, 839, 065 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 4,871 40,715,915 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 8.902 36.287.515 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 8.190 23,765,445 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 2.963 30.674,120 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 3,037 33,621,180 | 
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FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEWITEMS WE GAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, +14 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 








Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
TELECODE PROMPT SHIRMENTS 





WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Transit lines of 16 in. and 18 in. Red Cedar Shingles, 
(of reliable and well known makes), via all routes. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 
R..JjS, Manz, bumper, Co. 
WASHINGTON FIR, SPRUCE™ RED CEDAR LUMBER, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 























Lame, 326-327 LUMBER EXEHAaNce., a 
WASH. SEATTLE, WASMANGTON, WASH, 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Telecode Used. 
ey 
PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 
MANUFACTURER, 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 




















= 
FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. $. BENNETT LUMBER CO. 











| ras cit andteimono, wist, SEATTLE, WASH: 
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ri Senne Life may be made 
Simpler by placing your FIR 
Orders with Us. 


We keep after shipments— 
Our inspectors make your grades. 





Fir Timbers 10 to 100 ft. long 
Derricks, complete sets ready 
for shipment. Bridge Timbers, 
Mining Timbers. Tank Stock 


—all kinds of factory lumber. 











The Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


404 Couch Bldg., 417 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





























For Prompt Shipment 
FIR Flooring, Ceiling, Rustic, Finishing, 
Dimension, Timbers, Lath, Ties, etc. 
Flooring. Finish, Ceiling, 
Beveled Siding, No. 1 and 

No. 2 Shop and better. 
CED AR Ceiling, Finishing, Beveled 
Siding, Shingles, Lath, etc. 


California Sugar and White Pine Lumber 


Correspandence Solicited. 


The Jellison-Comstock Lumber Co, 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
y 

















That are up to date are 
carrying a stock of Fir floor- 
ing and finish We can 
furnish the very best, and 
what’s more, do it quick. 


A Line Gets Delivered Prices. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


| Branch Sales Office: 201 Scott Bldg, SALT LAKE, UTAH, 3 | 
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WHOLESALERS OF 


IR LUMBER. 


827 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


PORTLAND 
OREGON. 


F’.C.Gralham Lumber Co. | 














ARTHUR HONEYMAN ROBT. C. KINNEY HARLAND WENTWORTH 


INTERSTATE LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Shippers 
Pacific Coast Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
BY CAR OR CARGO. 
738 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Telecode. 





| Retail Yards | 














Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Dealers in white pine say that they are 
doing a satisfactory busines and that sales are effected 
on the basis of firm prices. Of course there is not the 
amount of lumber being sold now that there was in the 
spring months, but considering the season the move- 
ment is very good—better than at this time last year. 
The demand from the country probably is not as 
heavy as it was at this time in 1906, as the yards 
stocked up fairly well in the spring and trade since 
then has not been heavy. ‘The prospect for fall trade 
in the country territory tributary to Chicago is now 
very much improved, however, and dealers here are 
firm in the belief that the yard men will shortly begin 
to buy in anticipation of a brisk trade in the fall, 
The visible supply of white pine has become a measur- 
able commodity and the demand for it is fully equal to 
the production of the mills. It is said this year that 
stocks at producing points are very light and as they 
are not at all heavy in Chicago dealers here are not 
anxious to dispose of their holdings unless they can do 
so on the basis of satisfactory prices. 

—eeeaea 

Minneapolis, Minn. Some increase in demand from 
the retail yards is experienced by most dealers. They 
are quite satisfied with the condition of things from a 
trade standpoint, the only drawback being the shortage 
of stock and the broken condition of stocks, which 
will not be much improved as long as the mills are 
down for lack of logs. New lists have been sent out 
by most of the mills, by no means uniform, but increas- 
ing most items in No. 1 boards and in finish, all the 
way from 50 cents to $2, which is the increase on E 
siding. There prices will be firmly maintained, and 
further advances may come, but for the present there 
is no change in quotations on the lower grades. Only 
two of the Minneapolis mills are sawing, and reports 


show that the mills below are all running short of 
logs. 
New York. A better tone is noticed in the white 


pine situation in this vicinity, both in the wholesale 
and retail market. The arrival at wholesale centers 
of good supplies of new lumber is giving the buying 
trade a much better assortment from which to make 
purchases for early fall wants, and this fact alone is 
stimulating buying. Prices continue firm, and the 
majority of business offering seems to run more to- 
ward mixed cars. 


Ot ee ee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the white pine dealers find 
that the demand for stock in the eastern market is 
much better than it was a month ago and are feeling 
decidedly encouraged. ‘hey say there had till lately 
been a stream of salesmen coming home discouraged, 
having been able to sell only a car or two of lumber 
in a week, but they are doing much better now and 
there is reason to hope that the change is not a mere 
spurt, though it will take a little time to make sure. 

Toledo, Ohio. During the last week little or no 
white pine has been shipped into this town and there 
is very little on the market. Last week there was a fair 
amount of it on the way. However, whatever there is 
on the market is demanding a good figure, and there is 
a good demand for shop and better. Norway still holds 
firm without much being seen. 

Baltimore, Md. White pine keeps moving along at 
about the same gait, stocks being called for only in 
limited quantities, and the requirements of the trade 
being held down as much as possible, while prices still 
rule high. Under the circumstances yardmen do not 
load up with lumber far in advance of current needs 
and the trade is allowed to remain without particu- 
larly striking features. The stocks in hand, however, 
do not fall behind the wants of consumers, a fair 
selection being available. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The cedar pole trade is exhibiting very 
few signs of life these days, but dealers are looking 
confidently to an improvement in the fall. There is 
a fair demand for long poles, but it is not nearly as 
brisk as was the case thirty days ago. Short poles 
are in very poor request. The trade in posts is hold 
ing up remarkably well and buyers are still active. 
The improved crop conditions and prospects undoubt 
edly have had some part in holding up the demand for 
posts and line yard concerns are still buying freely in 
anticipation of a good fall trade. Better than list 
figures are being obtained on the larger sizes. 

BAP 

Minneapolis, Minn. The dry stocks of posts still 
unsold are becoming badly broken, and large sizes are 
cleaned out of some yards entirely. Prices are stiffer 
and the small sizes are fully up to list. At the recent 
rate of demand a shortage 1n posts is bound to develop. 
Poles are still quiet, with something doing all the time, 
but on a small scale compared with operations usually 
on at this time. 


Toledo, Ohio. There is no change in the demand for 
short posts and prices are still.on the boom. Activity 
in long poles is increasing, owing to the stimulating 
activity in electric railway construction in this vicinity. 
Dealers in long poles are authority for the statement 
that the recent slump in copper has had the effect of 
awakening the latent trolley promoters and that good 
business can be expected for the next few months. 








—_—"_—“_“_— 


Spruce. 


New York. While there is somewhat more compe- 
tition for business in the wholesale market, due to a 
slight increase in shingles, it is generally firm. The 
situation among West Virginia mills is particularly 
strong, and although the price list for that grade is 
somewhat higher than eastern prices, the mills in the 
former territory have all they can do, and their local 
representatives are satisfied with the general market. 
Dealers have good stocks in hand for current wants, 
and with the bright outlook for the fall trade it is be 
lieved that this market will continue in good shape 
through the balance of the year. 


——————eeeweeeret 





Boston, Mass. The market is fully as firm as it was 
a week ago, but dealers do not talk as though there is 
any additional strength. They do look, however, for 
a firmer market inside of a few weeks. Many of th 
mills are well filled with orders and are not inclined 
to accept new business, excepting at full rates. For 
frames 9-inch and under many are firm holders at $22, 
although business can be put through at a lower price 
Matched spruce boards are offered at $22 to $23, wit! 
the demand fair. Random is slightly firmer than it 
was. A few sales of small sizes have been made at 
$17.50 and it is reported that some business on 2x3 has 
been done at $17. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. A steady demand which is above the avy 
erage for the season is making the hardwood men ot 
the city express themselves very cheerfully in re 
gard to present conditio’s. This branch of the trad: 
has been strong all year and has held up throug! 
the quiet season better than was expected. This is 
true, not only of the volume of lumber sold, but 
of prices. Values of softwoods have fluctuated mor 
or less during June and July, but very little chang: 
has been perceptible in the going values of the hari 
woods. A pronounced searcity at points of suppl) 
of some of the principal woods no doubt has bee: 
in a measure responsible for this, but even in cases 
where stocks have been large dealers apparently hav: 
taken the view that it would be better to hold thei 
lumber until prices went up, as they unquestionably 
will when the ear shortage sets in in the fall and 
the demand increases, as it always does after thi 
dull summer months, than it would be to sell at a 
sacrifice. City trade has held up well and whil 
there is no rush in the yards to deliver stock suc! 
noticeable earlier in the year, a very 
factory business is being done. The country trace 
is a little short in hardwoods as it is in everything 
else, but dealers here confidently look to an in 
crease in this trade within the next two or thre« 


“4S Was satis 


weeks. 

The oaks are maintaing their position in the front 
ranks of the hardwoods, both as regards sale and 
prices. Some increase in the sale of plain red oak 
reported this week and plain white oak also 
seems to be firming up as regards consumption. Quar 
tered white oak is in good demand and prices art 
firm. 

The supply of southern ash is well below the «: 
mand and stocks in this city are very hard to find. 

A considerable improvement is noticed in the sale 
of birch, both upper and lower 'grades. Prices are 
showing a firming tendency. 

The market for red gum is showing a healthier tone 
and demand is quite active with prices firm. 

Rock elm is still very searee and high. The trad: 
in this wood is limited by the supply, which is en 
tirely inadequate to the calls made upon it. 

A good trade in cottonwood was reported during th« 
week, especially in the lower grades which are bi 
ing bought up rapidly by the box men. 

Soft maple seems to be a little slow and the sam: 
may be said of hard maple. 

Chestnut and beech are both quiet. 

There is a good call for furniture stock, notab! 
cherry, which wood seems to be increasing in popu 
larity with the furniture makers, 


———eEOoeeOeeerns 


was 


St. Louis, Mo. The market, as a rule, is still season 
ablv dull. While some of the dealers report little or 
nothing doing others claim to be getting a good many 
inquiries and some orders. Ali are a unit in the belie! 
that this will be a very prosperous fall and everyone 
looks for advaneed prices. Mills are getting out lum 
ber end stocks are gradually materializing again. 
However, they are still far from complete and it will 
be some time before the stocks will again be up to 
the standard.. Dealers who go out and try to sell lun 
ber report that they are able to market their product 
without making extraordinary concessions. The crop 
situation is still very favorable and there is a healthy 
feeling throughout the country which is bound to'mate- 
rialize sooner or later into a very healthy buying move- 
ment. 

PBB DIOL 

Memphis, Tenn. Further improvement in demand is 
noted during the last few days and a very satisfactory 
volume of business is in progress. Buyers in some in- 


stanees evidently believe that they will be able to buy 
cheaper because of the increasing production of hard- 
wood lumber and are holding out of the market for 
the time; others, however, in need of lumber, are 
placing orders at current values. Plain oak sells well 
in both red and white and there is some business 1n 
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hick stock, Quarter sawed oak is taken in fair quan- handling a larger volume of business than was the case 


ties and there is no surplus of this in any direction. a week or two ago. Of course demand is not in any , | 
‘ed gum is in fair request in the higher grades. Low . wise brisk as yet, but it is of fair proportions for this POR] LAND, OREGON. “al 


rade gum is in good demand at satisfactory prives. season of the year. There is very little change in 

















~ ‘here 18 not much call for firsts and seconds colton- prices; in fact there has been practically no change in 

“te ood but no difficulty is experienced in selling box hemlock values for the last sixty days, Isolated cases 

a ards or the lower grades. The latter are taken of heavy concessions from list figures have been heard 

rd nost exclusively by box manufacturers, who are still of, but these were made where the dealer happened to . - 

he ing a very large business. 7 here is a moderate be long on the particular class of stock wanted, or Columbia River Lbr. Co. 
‘el vvement in poplar. Not much of this is for sale and for some reason was forced to make immediate sale. 

“om ices are well maintained thereon. The eall for ash is Hemlock manufacturers in a measure are situated like PORTLAND, ORE. 

“sa ady and prices are firmly held. There is no large the white pine men inasmuch as the end of their 

mount for sale and buyers are not having any too product is in sight and they feel that they can afford to 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


De sy a time in securing their requirements. lhe export wait where the price offered does not fairly represent 
rade continues rather slow. the value of the wood. 
—_——eeeeeerer 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Some improvement in demand Mew Wek, While the welame of now tesioen fe FIR LUMBER 














fas noted, Certain large consumers are placing orders : 

: : ; , ot very large ‘ 

8 i new stock for immediate shipment, as there is some eae Neos Be, be Parva = the —_ Lasiy ee 
Ol rthern stock in shipping condition now on the market still Pa ’ a ich , ail sage Sesion ag > Onno 
he about every line. Oak and ash are almost closed “, . a ee or oo amnees a5 
- : offering, is keeping the market steady on its present 


‘ t, but there is a good supply now of dry birch, bass- sak S200 We are Manufacturers of 
OF ood‘and maple. Flooring is selling briskly, and the base of $22. 


22, illwork plants are using considerable birch for special Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good and all the stock I 
ce ra ¢ Pre 1S \ ateriz he 3 j ice are : : . 
th ors and frames. No material changes in price are that ean be obtained goes. Dealers who carry Lake 




















- ited. Superior hemlock are able these days to sell it as read- OUR SPECIALTY IS 
aa oe : : ily as the best Pennsylvania stock. Dealers in yellow 
a New York. While the volume of buying has eased coop : hg ; ° J 
He off considerably on account of the midsummer season pine ure ready to step into this market if prices of WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 
and the accumulation of stocks there is a lot of busi- ee g° uP» a ge 7 og cary too —_ —————GREEN OR DRY. 
ess offering from the furniture and general manufae- Yo" ee a a a oy eae eee ee ee ee : 5 
ane pote whe pees oottieg hour on their fall prod- Pennsylvania mills are near enough for shipment Dally Cagasty CLATSKANIE LUMBER co. 
ts. The prices of good, well manufactured hard- direct. Ey I 50,000 Feet. CLATSKANIE, ORE, 
wood lumber are holding steadily to high range. Plain , ; 
oak, ash, bireh and poplar have first call, with the Boston, Mass. The demand for hemlock is only 
Y eneral list in fair demand. noderately aetive. Eastern hemlock boards clipped 


of ° are quoted around $21. Some dealers look for a LOUIS NICOLAI, President. A. NEPPAGH, Secretary, 
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rs Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is all of the former good re- Srmer mathet as the domend imgeoves. Northern BASE LINE LUMBER COMPANY, 


: boards are quoted slightly under eastern prices. 
port from the hardwood yards. July turns out to be : eum Pp MANUFACTURERS OF 
; - POereeee.e 


E better than June, a number of the dealers finding it ; . TIES AND 
€ ibout the best midsummer month they have had. Every- Toledo, Ohio. There has been considerable talk of a OREGON PINE LUMBE 
o thing sells and stocks are increasing at a good rate. 50-cent increase in hemlock. So far it has not mate- TIMBERS. 








sob \sh and quartered oak are scarce and high, but plain rialized, but the sudden — in oe pee in build- CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

af ik is more plentiful. Much objection to the saw mill ing 31S causing rather a sharp demand and a corre- Offic 

"s prices of oak is raised in the southwest, but as it can sponding rally from the weakness of a week ago. @, 227 Baris St PORTLAND, OREGON. 
gy he had cheaper elsewhere there is no uneasiness. Maple Several of the large stocks have this week been re- 

- ind bireh sell well and chestnut when it is to be had. ported broken in spite of the fact that there has been 

es alee aed a fair run of cargo shipments. Bill stuff is particu- THE EXTRA *A* 

ve : , Ow; gee Seo eee larly shy in the long lengths—16 and 18 feet. There RED CEDAR mH i NGI ES 
a Boston, Mass. pwing to the — ee —— — are plenty of 12 and 14-foot lengths. The dealers 

Hy confining their parchas 8 to as ene actual wants as who handle much of this stock are very confident that We make, will suit your most critical customer, 

nil possible, All dealers report the market very firmly there is to be a steady increase. We cut nothing else. 275,000 Per Day. 


he held and state that they see no prospects of lower 
n prices, as offerings of desirable lumber are small. 


le Several dealers are advising their customers to place Poplar 
* 











| THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., SontcanD one. 




























































































eh orders at once, as considerable delay in shipment is 
m ticipated as soon as the crop moving season starts 
de in, Plain and quartered oak are firm with the demand Chicago. While not as brisk now as it was earlier EVEREIT I, W 
ng moderate, Ash is in fair call. in the year the demand for poplar is steady and 
n LO shows some improvement on the upper grades. Low 
er Baltimore, Md. Offerings are more liberal. Local grade stock is always in good request from the fac- 
firms are in receipt of numerous tenders of stocks, but tory men and prices remain unchanged. .- Reports 
nt in a general way the trade is holding its own. Prices from the mills indicate that stocks are going to be 
nid re still very ‘firm, and in many instances record short this winter and next spring, which is not an erry- er um t 0. 
ik figures are being realized. The movement is little, encouraging outlook for buyers who are hoping for 
80 f any, eurtailed as to volume, and the floods in lower prices. Values remain about the same and 
ir me of the hardwood sections have served to stimu- while a few slight concessions have been recorded CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS OF 
ré te the inquiry, as they imposed a partial embargo they have not been enough to materially affect the 
pon the operation of plants. Export business is market. 
c hout the same, quiet being reported, though the for- alesis erceeteae FIR AND CEDAR 
wardings have been liberal and continue brisk enough. Buffalo, N. Y. Some dealers are getting logs at their 
le foreign buyers are somewhat disposed to hold off, southwestern mills, but they say that the supply is so LUMBER AND LATH 
re cing influenced by a feeling of uncertainty, and short that they do not expect to make any showing 
me of them entertaining an idea that the range of that looks like a surplus. Prices continue very high, RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
ne juotations may be expected to ease off, the present though it is easy to compete with white pine where 
pearing to them as an unfavorable time for placing — siding or finish is wanted. All effort is made to keep 
He rge orders ahead. up an assortment. Via Any Route. 
n ° oes 
Cincinnati, Chio. Summer quietness. characterizes Baltimore, Md. Manufacturers have a plentiful sup- 
he he selling side of the market, but there is plenty of ply of logs on hand and the output of the mills for Let us quote you on 
f tivity at all the yards, receiving and piling up some time is likely to be large, unless bad weather 
ber to meet future oe Plain = oak is should retard operations. Demand for stocks has been 2x4—8 to 14 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir SISIE 
ne ning to this city in goo quantiti¢ s, which fact Is extensive enough to keep down accumulations, and 2x6—8 to 18 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir S1S1E 
uled with some satisfaction. Red oak is always in quotations hold up well on the best grades, while the pies 
flicient supply to meet the demand. Quarter sawed easing off on the lower grades which made itself felt 5$x6 No. 2 & Btr. Fir Ceiling B&CB 
coming in good supply, but there is not the least some time ago still holds good. Lumber is being 1x4 No. 2 & Btr. Fir Flooring F G 
nger of overstocking the market, as the demand is shipped abroad in considerable quantities, and this 
ways equal to the supply. Foreign buyers of hard- helps to strengthen the situation at home. Boxmakers For immediate shipment. 
ods are active and are in better shape to get what and other consumers are in the market for liberal 
ey want than they have been at any time in over quantities of poplar, and there is enough activity in 
a year. Walnut logs for export are being aceumu- the trade to avert a marked downward movement. HAIN OFFICE AND MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
ol ted, and are being forwarded to the coast as rapidly CHAS. VAN PELT, Mer 
ly is possible for shipment to Great Britain. ‘ . Everett Wash ( ‘ ‘ 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. There does not seem to be much > . 1014 Lumber Exchange. 
ne sane ae ; : chance of accumulating a stock of poplar at this point, 
n _ Toledo, Ohio. Hardwoods oe to have shared in os all that is coming in is used in filling standing 
n. - ‘. increase of —— noted during the last orders. So searce has this wood become in this market 
‘ll week, Business is not entirely satisfactory oe the that an order for 2%-inch, about 2,000 feet for al f — "a 
bo ape ily line, but pond a is indicative of special purpose, had to go begging last week as no 
2 M tte r times. There are few changes in prices. Activ- jn had any or knew of anyone who did. 
af ity in the “na gr gg and ee end still — ; 
‘inues marked, with lower grades having the call. Z ? ‘ idi Ceili : 
43 Po, ar, basswood and cottonwood are increasing in de- Toledo, Ohio. Poplar still seems to be resting quietly oon Ss We pees as poempene 
y pin C = , . a age h p> rosso, | . are manufacturers an 
? nand. Both red and white oak are traveling along in the upper grades with the usual sharp i CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS 
e- in a quiet way holding their own, with plain red and among the box men for the lower grades. There is an . 
e- quartered white the stronger grades. Wholesalers say little or no change in prices. Stocks are rather small. Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 
they could sell more rock elm if they could assure re- . 
: tailers of their ability to deliver the goods. Receipts ene . | h Mi chell L be Co 
is of hardwoods are about the same as usual. Pacific Coast Woods. e t umber bi 
ty 
y § EVERETT, WASH. dl 
Ly Hemlock. Chicago. The threatened raise of 10 cents on the 
a tate from the west coast to Chicago is acting as a 
or 





3 powerful stimulant to present trade, buyers being 
‘1 Chicago. In sympathy with the better feeling now anxious to get their orders placed before the new HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
prevailing in the yellow pine market, hemlock dealers tariff is put into effect. Pacific coast mill men are one he 2 eS AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Say that they are enjoying an increased call and are hoping that they will be able to head off the pro-| earborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘posed advance, which if it goes into effect, will cut 
down their eastern trade materially. The demand 
for western pine and fir for factory use is if anything 
on the increase. However, this class. of trade has 
been more a question of supply than of demand for 
some time. There is a fairly good call for long 
fir timbers and some increase in the demand for rail- 
road stock. Users of west coast woods have to face, 
in addition to the probable increase in rates, the 
certainty of a prolonged and acute car shortage 
which will begin soon. 


~__rePEr”™O>Oe_aeeaea as 


San Francisco. The local lumber situation has had 
a healthier tone during the last week. Inquiries have 
been good and the building situation has improved 
somewhat. Lumber prices have not been advanced, 
but arrivals from the north by sea have been lighter 
and the rail deliveries insignificant. Stocks are re- 
duced at many of the yards. However, wholesalers 
have not yet asked higher prices, and a few lots of 
lumber were sacrificed at $13 or less during the week. 
The three-year agreements between the labor unions 
and the building contractors H&ve not yet been signed 
as some opposition to the reduction of wages in cer- 
tain crafts was developed. It is likely that some con- 
cessions will be secured that will result in a rapid in- 
crease in the volume of construction work and an in- 
creased consumption of lumber. In that case the 
lumber market may take a sudden rise that will sur- 
prise some buyers who are now holding off for a 
further decline in prices. Conditions are still favor- 
able in the redwood market and prices are well main- 
tained on the Humboldt county product. There has 
been some talk of a slight weakening in Mendocino 
county, but nothing very serious. No difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting rid of the redwood clears and 
high grade, but the San Francisco demand for 


~ com- 
mon is not so great as while temporary buildings 
were in course of construction after the fire. The 


harbor commission reconsidered its ruling on the de- 
murrage charges on lumber left on the city wharves 
and modified its provisions somewhat. The latest 
ruling permits lumber discharged from vessels carry- 
ing 500,000 feet, board measure, or over, and from 
vessels of no lesser capacity to remain on the wharves 
until 5 p. m. of the third day fcllowing its discharge. 
All of the white and sugar pine mills are running full 
time and some are working double shifts, but few, if 
any, will be able to make up for the time lost last 
spring on account of rain and snow at the beginning 
of the season. 
wn 
Portland, Ore. The demand for lumber in the local 
market is good and some of the mills have resumed 
operating at night, so that the daily output in this 
district has been increased by about 250,000 feet. There 
is no demand worth speaking of from California, al- 
though now and then a cargo is set afloat for San 
Francisco or San Pedro. The latest charter in this 
line is the American schooner Americana, taken by 
W. T. Carroll, of this city. The foreign market is 
not said to be the best. No charters have been an- 
nounced for some time. 
Tee 
Tacoma, Wash. The fir lumber market is in an un- 
certain state due to the advance in freight rates which 
is the chief topic of discussion among millmen. Buyers 
who have orders placed are urging shipment as quickly 
as possible and the advance is likely to stimulate buy- 
ing in an effort to get as much stuff as possible in 
under the eld rate. Reports of the mills this week 
are that ears are very scaree and eastern orders less 
plentiful than they have been. What cars the roads 
furnish, however, seem to he going through promptly. 
Fir log prices are unchanged. Cedar logs are selling 
around $13. The foreign demand is about the same, 
with considerable stuff moving. 
OBO 
Kansas City, Mo. For California white and sugar 
pine demand is active in tiis territory, and the same 
may be said for redwood. The redwood people, how- 
ever, have large and well assorted stocks and are hand- 
ling mixed orders promptly. Shipments after starting 
are coming through to destination with little delay. 
There is a good demand for fir, spruce and cedar, but 
the mills are accepting but a limited amount of busi- 
ness for prompt shipment, owing to the continued car 
famine in the northwest. 
—_———_——_ee 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in California redwood lumber 
find that it comes through more promptly than ship- 
ments from Washington and they are pleased with 
their receipts of siding and finish, which sell readily in 
white pine markets, being so much cheaper. Every 
effort is making to get shipments through as fast as 
possible against the car shortage that is looked for 
in the fall, though the supply in general is better than 
it was a month ago. Pacifie coast lumber is firm, but 
still considerably lower than the prices of competing 
lumber. 





Toledo, Ohio. Reports last week that something 
was going to happen very soon in the California pine 
market have been verified much sooner than was ex- 
pected and the statement was made this week that 
not only was western pine very scarce, with little 
offering, but that it had been practically called off of 
the market. One man who has been trying very hard 


to place a big order is the authority for the state- 
ment that a big firm with which he has dealt for years 
has sold 6,000,000 feet ahead of its stock right now. 
The result is that dealers are doing their best to take 
care of their old customers so far as possible but that 
they are staying very shy of new business. 


Southern Pine. 





Chicago. A better feeling characterizes the yellow 
pine market this week than has been evident for a 
considerable period. No change in prices is noticeable, 
but there is a better tone to the market and everyone 
here seems to think that there is no danger of any 
further drop in values. Sales are reported to have 
been larger in volume this week than they were last 
and a steady improvement is looked for from now on. 
Trade in the city is fairly good including an increased 
eall from: the railroad companies. Country business is 
still slow, but the crop prospects have improved so 
materially within the last thirty to sixty days that 
the outlook there is very encouraging for the fall. A 
good many retail dealers have been holding off in their 
buying, contenting themselves with small and broken 
stocks because they felt a little uncertain as to the 
future. Now that good crops are assured throughout 
the central west with prices of all grains high, it seems 
hardly possible that the demand for lumber and other 
building materials will not show a healthy increase 
very shortly. There are two other factors in the 
yellow pine trade which demand attention; one is the 
car shortage which soon will be upon the entire yellow 
pine producing territory and the other is the rumored 
advance in yellow pine freight rates. If this advance 
is put in foree of course it will be added to the price 
of lumber. In any event yellow pine prices will hardly 
be lower this year than they are now and it would 
seem advisable that in order to secure a stock to supply 
the fall and winter trade dealers should come into the 
market now. 

St. Louis, Mo. Wholesalers are practically agreed 
that while prices are no higher the tendency of the 
market is no longer downward, there is a decided in- 
crease in the demand and sales are much more plentiful 
on practically a fixed basis in value. This inerease in 
buying can have but the one ultimate result, a strength- 
ening in prices at an early date. The outlook is more 
hopetul than it has been for the last thirty days. Saw 
mill operation having been curtailed for the last sev- 
eral weeks on account of the excessive heat and the 
corresponding great difficulty in securing sufficient help 
at the mill end has had the tendency to lessen stocks 
materially at the mill ends, and from several quarters 
in the manufacturing district come bitter complaints 
of the present car supply. This seems very early for 
such complaints and the condition is attributed to poor 
management on the part of certain local lines in that 
vicinity instead of being caused by any general condi- 
tions. However, to the discerning man it appears that 
this is a forerunner of what is to be experienced a 
little later on, as the time is drawing near for the 
regular annual troubles in the ear supply. The volume 
of buying would indicate that the smart buyers are 
quietly and persistently placing their orders at present 
values without giving any more cause than is abso- 
lutely necessary for advances. Crop conditions con- 
tinue to improve and the period will soon be past 
where an uncertainty from this source will be felt, and 
as a whole the outlook is more promising than it has 
been for several weeks, and the tendency of the market 
from this time on will be upward. 


—_—_——OoOorr 


Kansas City, Mo. The month closes much more satis- 
factorily than it began. Trade was very dull for the 
first half of July, but since there has been a slow im- 
provement in the demand and orders are now coming 
in with considerable freedom, many from northern and 
eastern territory, where the large dealers seem to be 
stocking up freely for fall. Dealers as a general thing 
are satisfied that the car shortage will be troublesome 
before long, and the heavy inquiry during the last 
few days indicates that a large number will buy stock 
in the near future. Prices are no lower than they 
have been and some think that there is a slight upward 
trend, although not enough to be very pronounced. 
The car supply continues good at most mill points and 
shipments should come forward promptly for the next 
thirty days. There is some improvement in the call for 
factory stock and car material is in good demand, 
while there is more inquiry for railroad stock. Yellow 
pine people here seem confident of an active fall de- 
mand and predict much firmer prices before the end of 
August. 

Boston, Mass. Demand for mill timbers has not 
shown any marked improvement during the last week. 
lew large orders have been placed with mills of late. 
The demand for flooring has not been active. Some 
miils are not as firm holders as they have been and 
are seeking more diligently for orders. Heartface 
edgegrain is quoted at $48.50 to $49 and flat grain A 
at $30.50 to $31. 





Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine situation has 
some satisfactory features. So far the shutdown of 
the manufacturers has not been followed by any very 
pronounced rise in prices, but the feeling in the trade 
is better and there are evidences of a tendency toward 
firmer values. The natural quiet at this season of 
the year, however, is having its effect upon business 
and prevents any decided recovery, though dealers 
generally are of the opinion that higher values will 
rule when the demand again becomes more active. 
And this, they’maintain, is certain to be the case be- 
sause the large consumers who have not figured con- 
spicuously in the trade of late can not stay out of the 
market for a long time, and when their needs once 
more begin to assert themselves the whole range of 
quotations will feel the effect. No burdensome ac- 


cumulations are to be found here and inquiry is as 
good as can be expected at this season, 
Cee 

Cincinnati, Ohio. A good movement is on in yellow 
pine, owing to the heavy building season, but the 
stocks on hand and arriving are fully equal to the 
wants of the market. Prices are said to be weak, 
with a feeling prevalent that they will go lower. 

——e—reeeee 

Toledo, Ohio. Southern pine can be bought at about 
any price and dealers are unable to decide just where 
it is going. There has been practically a complete dis- 
appearance of transit shipments; notwithstanding the 
market is still very weak. One prominent dealer said 
that it looked as though the operators make a new 
set of prices for every deal. While it seemed a week 
ago as though the lowest price had been reached, still 
lower prices have been reported during the last week. 
This seems to be the only wood in the market that has 
not strengthened. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York. Trade is only fair. The market seems 
to be taking its full quota of stock, but there is more 
or less competition for business, and it is understood 
that there will be a proposition discussed early in 
August looking toward a small curtailment in output. 








Boston, Mass. The market is not as firm as it has 
been, Several mills are seeking new business, and it is 
reported that they have quoted lower prices. Rift No. 
1 is quoted at $39 to $40 and slash No. 1, $31 to $32. 





——_—eoeeere 
Baltimore, Md. Stocks are ample for current re 
quirements, and considerable accumulations may be 
said to exist at some points. What effect the action 


of the shortleaf pine manufacturers in deciding to 
shut down all the miils for one month will have re 


mains to be seen, but it ean hardly fail to strengthen 
the market, which has been without any special sup 
port. The movement of stocks continues large, the 
builders of this city and elsewhere calling for lumber 
in considerable quantities, A somewhat firmer tone 
prevails in the market. 
LBBB OOOO 

Toledo, Ohio. North Carolina pine is just enough 
higher than hemlock to be kept out of the market in 
those stocks in which there is plenty of hemlock. Long 
lengths are pretty freely handled but there are no 
short lengths. However, this wood is daily inereasing 
in popularity. 





Cypress. 


Pw 


Chicago. Although not brisk, there is a steady de 
mand for cypress lumber in Chicago which is giving 
the local handlers of that kind of stock a very satis 
factory business for this season of the year. Tank 


stock seems to have the call, although considerable 
shop and select is being moved. Prices are being 
fairly well maintained and while there are some in 


stances of price cutting they have not materially at 
fected the status of the wood in this market. The 
ear situation is still giving trouble to manufacturers 
in some sections of the cypress producing territory 
and instances of recent deliveries of cars which 
should have been shipped out mayy months ago are 
not infrequent. On account of this severe car short 
age some of the local dealers are still working on 
orders which were placed with them last winter o 
eariy in the spring and therefore do not notice the 
present quietude as much as they otherwise would. 





St. Louis, Mo. Business is still dull, although a 
little buying is reported. No one here has made any 
attempt to place stock by cutting prices and the 
tendency is to hold everything for higher prices in the 
fall. The faetory demand keeps up fairly well for this 
time of year, but the retailer is still holding off. Firmer 
prices are expected soon, 

SBS 

Kansas City, Mo. Demand for yard stock is still 
confined largely to immediate needs, but some of the 
dealers are placing fall orders and the cypress people 
are looking for a big increase in the demand within 
the next week or two. Mill stocks are in poor shape 
to handle mixed orders. Common continues generally 
scarce and shop is not in much better assortment, while 
2-inch and thicker selects are not in good supply. Cars 
are reported plentiful at the mills and prompt ship- 
ments are the rule where orders are not delayed by 
lack of stock. The factory trade is much better than 
a few weeks ago and the outlook for August business 
is considered exceptionally good. 

BO 

New York. The market is holding its own in com- 
petition with other woods, and while there seems to 
be ample lumber to supply the demands the situation 
is such at mill points as to preclude anything but a 
steady market for the fall season, Prices are ruling 
firm, and the market is not being crowded. 

ree 

Boston, Mass. Reports of late state that association 
rates have not always been closely followed. There 
has been more or less friction between some of the 
Louisiana mills. The chief reason, however, for the 
lower prices quoted by some mills is that they have 
been able to secure.much lower freight rates from 
New Orleans, as there has been a number of large 
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vessels at New Orleans looking for cargoes. Inch, ones 
and twos, is quoted $45.50 to $48. 
—_—eoeere 
Baltimore, Md. The demand for cypress is of mod- 
erate proportions only, though the current quotations 
show no weakening and price lists are adhered to with 
narked steadiness, especially in view of the general 
lumber trade situation. The needs of the builders are 
extensive enough to make the manufacturers and the 
lealers feel encouraged, but the harvest season among 
the farmers and other distracting factors serve to 
ffeet the consumption in other directions, and the 
egregate of sales, therefore, leaves something to be 
esired. 
OOOO IIT 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Cypress is meeting with a good 
jemand from the building trade. The stock available 
nd in the vards at this point are equal to the demand. 
\ notable feature of the trade is that more concerns 
ire adding it to their stock lists. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The increase in the demand for shingles 
which has been apparent in this market for the last 


two or three weeks continues. <A fair number of 
red cedars are finding their way east, but the demand 
+ in excess of the supply. White cedar offerimgs 


are small, stocks having been pretty well cleaned out 
luring the recent period of red cedar famine. With 
the inereased movement has come an increase in 
prices; red cedars are now quoted at $4.43 for clears 
ind $3.96 for stars, while white cedars are selling 
irmly at $4.10 for extras, and standards are bringing 
3.15 to $3.20. Dealers are waking up to the fact 
that it is going to be very difficult to get red cedars 
from the coast this fall, owing to the expected acute 
ear shortage on the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern roads. There is no apparent change in the 
lath market, demand being steady and prices firm. 
SON 
Minneapolis, Minn. Authentic news of advanced 
ites from the coast has brought an influx of orders, 
ind most of the large buyers are endeavoring to lay 
n supplies and get shingles shipped before October 1. 
lhe market has taken a jump already, and based on 
the 50-eent rate most dealers are holding stars at $3.80 
nd even higher, while clears easily command $4.25. 
‘here is a ready sale at these prices, and further ad- 
vances are expected. Some mill representatives here 
out of the market entirely. 
———eeeere 

San Francisco. Stocks of redwood shingles for air 
lrving have increased at the Pacific Redwood Shingle 
Company’s yard at Stockton and at the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Company's yards at Black Diamond. 
astern shipments are being made as rapidly as_pos- 
sible in the attempt to catch up with the numerous 
orders that have accumulated. Production has in 
creased slightly, and prices on green stuff are un- 
changed although the coast demand is increasing. 
Fir lath are still somewhat in excess of the demand. 
The enforcement of the rules against letting freight 
accumulate on the wharves has had a tendency to 
eep prices below $3 on the wharf, as the lath must 

»w be disposed of quickly on arrival. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are strong and 
aintuin upward tendencies, leading dealers here quot- 
gy a price of $2.70 via Minnesota Transfer or $2.80 
it Billings with cars hard to get via the latter route. 
suying is ranging all the way to 10 cents below these 
sures, they state. Shingle logs are reported fairly 
entiful at prices in the neighborhood of $9 and $10. 


———rr 


Seattle, Wash. ‘he shingle market continues to im- 
rove in price and were more cars available at this 
me many thousands would be shipped at once. The 
emand for shingles is splendid and eastern buyers are 
fering from 10 to 15 cents above the quoted prices for 
nmediate shipment. With the annual car shortage, 
wing to the grain shipments, nearly due there seems 
ttle chance of an improvement and those that have 
vaited for lower prices will be without shingles for 
any months to come. 


—_—oeeee 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand is active and dealers 
have awakened to the fact that transit cars are few 
ind far between. The price for red cedars has jumped 
‘0 cents a thousand or more within the last two weeks 
ind stars, which earlier this month sold as low as 
#3.50 at Kansas City, now bring $3.96. Clears are 
quoted at $4.33 and lumbermen here believe that prices 
will go still higher. Few cars are coming via Billings 
and the supply by way of Minnesota Transfer for east- 
ern teritory is not very much better. Shingle stocks 
in the retail yards are much below normal and it is 
not unlikely that shingles will be more difficult to 
seeure dvring the fall than they were last spring. 


—— eet 


Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle situation is not improv- 
ing, so far as the supply is concerned and the temper 
of the Pacifie coast trade is quite as uncompromising. 
Dealers usually say that prices are going up all the 
time and they do not know what the end will be. If 
the supply is kept down, as seems to be the plan of the 
millmen, there will be almost any price put on them 
by winter. There is some effort to put in eastern 
white cedars in place of those from the Pacific coast, 
but it is not certain that much will come of it. Some 
are coming in from New Brunswick but they are nar- 
row and short quantity, only 940 to the 1,000. 





Boston, Mass. The market for shingles is firm. The | 
largest mills are asking $4 for cedar extras and few 
sellers will accept less than $3.90 for this grade. The 
supply is not large and the demand is very good. No 
improvement in the call for lath can be reported in this 
market, although advices from New York indicate 
that a little more is doing there. For 15% the general 
asking prices are $3.60 to $3.70, but it is reported that 
business has been done at less than these figures. For 
11-inch $3.25 to $3.50 is asked. 

Toledo, Ohio. Reports of a slump in red cedar are 
current, but no offerings at the slump. Higher prices 
are likely. White cedar has shown a little slump, but 
not enough to hurt anything. Lath are doing fairly 
well but there is not much activity. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The market remains featureless this week 
and no changes are promised for the immediate fu- 
ture. The demand for fresh pork just about takes 
care of the supply, so that the pork barrel trade is 
exceedingly slack. There is some call for wood bound 
tierees, but inasmuch as prices have dropped ofi 
slightly buyers are not very active and there have 
been some instances of orders canceled on what ap- 
peared to be very slight grounds hecause of the 
lower prices. Oak staves are firm at the price, but 
demand is not active at present. The trade in but- 
ter tubs and general creamery supplies is just about 
holding its own. Beer barrel stock is high with 
prices exhibiting a tendency to advance. The demand 
is fairly good. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the cooperage jobbers are of 
the opinion that there will be no further advance of 
slack stock, as they believe there is more of it to 
come on the market than appears now. It has been 
suggested by others that the apparent scarcity was 
likely a mere holding back for higher prices and if 
the New York apple crop is not more than 60 percent of 
last year’s crop, as some estimate, with other states 
making poor showings, there will not be so much of a 
rush for barrels this fall as was feared. Country 
coopers are not buying. 
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” FOR SALE—THREE LUMBER YARDS ~ 
Close together, in the center of the Kansas wheat belt. 
Address “H. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Al STENOGRAPHER 


And general office clerk wants permanent position in Chi- 


cago. Four years’ experience in wholesale lumber office 
Reference furnished. 


Address H. 85," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. | 


An Atl hardwood salesman, acquainted with Pennsylvania, 





Ohio and New York state trade. Sobriety and ability 

essential. Give age and experience. test of reference re- 

quired. Address “H. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BOOKKEEPER. 


Want a bookkeeper familiar with lumber business. Mod 
erate salary. Near St. Louis. Also yard foreman not afraid 
to work. Address 

ROOM 1311 WRIGHT BLDG., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—GOOD AS NEW 
Three No. 20 Hoyt hardwood flooring machines. 
1— 20x24 piston valve engine. 
1 14x24 slide valve engine. 
1 18x24 slide valve engine. 
TRAVERSE CITY IRON WORKS, Traverse City, Mich. 


FOR SALE IN FLORIDA 
New saw mill, 35 M daily capacity, dry kiln, planer, lum- 
ber sheds, shanties, tram, train, teams etc. Yellow pine 
timber for six years’ cut. Other timber accessible, [0 M 
acres, and more. 
Address “S. W. B.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—AN Ai PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For yellow pine mill at once. Must be sober, industrious 
and thoroughly competent. State salary, furnish refer 
ences, state whether married or single and howW soon could 
report for duty. Address 

rE MARBURY LUMBER COMPANY, Marbury, Ala. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As planing mill foreman or machines. Understands han 
dling labor. Al mill machinist. Sober; 15 years’ expe- 
rience; 7 years with one company: now employed; would 
like to make a change. Rest of references. 

Address “H. 88," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted-Cmployees | 




















Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . . . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « ° - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary iength make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in reguisr department. All adver- 
tisements received later wil! be nlacs r heading Too 


2 to 
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WANTED—IN NORTHERN LOUISIANA 
First class band saw filer, sawyer, edgerman, trimmerman 
and steam block setter. Must be sober and know their 
business thoroughly. Hardwood lumber only. Married men 
preferred. Healthy location. State experience and wages 
expected in first letter. Address 
MARSHALL LUMBER CO., Avard, La. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Three years’ experience in the lumber business, desires posi- 
tion with reliable firm. Best of references. Salary $100. 
Address “H. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER OR 
Foreman of circular or band mill by competent and sober 
millman. Address “H. 81," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large hardwood plant. Am now handling plant of 60 
M capacity per day. 
Address “y 

















I. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





GOOD SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Assistant. Experience on band and circular. Sober. Can 
come at once, 

Address “H. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUY BOLTER 
For box lumber. State condition and price. Address 
LANGELAND MFG. CO., Muskegon, Mich. 








WANT 10 CARLOADS WHITE OAK STRIPS 
2 to 4 inches wide, 1 inch thick. Address, stating lowest 
price, THE GOSHEN VENEER COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 


WANTED-SMALL TRACT L. L. YELLOW PINE. 
Will pay up to $40 per acre. Want 40.000 acres true 
white oak timber land in one or several tracts. 
JOS. R. PUTNAM, Portland Block, Chicago. 








WANT—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
By experienced salesman. Prefer western firm. 
Address “R. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ENGINEER. 

First class locomotive engineer. one capable of running 
and keeping up either Shay or Climax geared locomotive. 
Location, southern West Virginia. Address 

BLUE JAY LUMBER CO., Blue Jay, W. Va. 
WANTED-—INSPECTOR. 
Al sober, industrious ha:idwood lumber inspector for yard 


work at band mill. A small amount of travel required. 
J. C. MOORHEAD LUMBER COMPANY, Pittsburg. 








WANTED—BY A ST. LOUIS SASH & DOOR HOUSE 
An order clerk: one who is familiar with entering orders 
and making out work tickets for special work. Stust be 
accurate. State age, experience you have had and salary 
you expect. Address “H. 53," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—FIRST-CLASS YARD AND 
Shipping foreman. Must be capable of looking after stock 
of 50 million feet of lumber annually from mill to car. 
State experience and wages expected. Western Canada. 

Address “ALBERTA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED, 
Graders and feeders for lath mill, Union Saw Mill Co., Hut- 
tig, Union Co., Ark. Men with families preferred. Good 
houses; town of 2,000 people; healthy location; all modern 
conveniences. Apply to L. GIBSON, 
Lath Mill Contractor, Huttig, Ark. 





WANTED, 
A man who thoroughly understands operating an American 
loader. THE SCOTCH LUMBER COMPANY, 


Fulton, Clarke Co., Ala. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
As hardwood inspector for a northern Michigan mill con- 
cern handling hardwoods and hemlock; 15 years’ sawing: 
permanent position to right man. State experience, single 
or married, age and salary expected. Send references, 
Address “H. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EVERY LUMBERMAN SHOULD POSSESS 
A new 4th edition Actuary. It takes the place of the old 
3d edition, now out of print. This new edition shows the 
feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 2,000 pes. and the amount 
from $6 to $75 per M feet of any quantity. The results 
are there ready for use. The 4th edition of the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary has cut-in index, and contains numerous 
tables that at value to the retailer. Trice, $3 for 
cloth and $3.50 for leather bound cop.es. For sale by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago. 
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WANTED-—AT ONCE, 

Setters, edgermen, lumber pilers, resawmen, tail sawyers, 
earriage riders ete., to work in our mill at Thessalon, On- 
tario. Apply ESTATE OF THOS. NESTER, 620 Lyceum 
Bldg., Duluth, Minn,, or THESSALON LUMBER CO., 

Thessalon, Ontario. 


WANTED—A FOREMAN 

To take charge of a double band mill in Michigan sawing 
hardwood and running the year around, part of the time 
running nights. Must be a worker and strictly up to date 
in keeping up a mill and in manufacturing hardwood. Must 
be of good character and have unquestionable references. 
*A good location.” None but a first class man need apply. 
Address “MILL FOREMAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—EXPERIENCED OPERATOR 
On Wilce end flooring matcher. Competent hardwood floor- 
ing grader. Two hardwood lumber inspectors. References 
required. For particulars apply 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED-—SASH FOREMAN. 


A practical sash foreman. Good opening for steady man, 
BALTIMORE SASH & DOOR CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT SALESMAN 
With an established trade in New England may tind a posi- 
tion to represent a mill with a large output of N. C. pine 
and cypress, both rough and dressed. Good salary or com- 
mission will be paid to an able, energetic man. 

Address . 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT AND ESTIMATOR 
To take charge of ———s end of sash and door and 
interior woodworking factory fust be able to figure from 
plans and make details and get out work economically. We 
have an attractive proposition. Would prefer a man with 
a small amount of capital. Apply, giving references and 
salary expected. 
Address “H. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED, 
Assistant to general office manager of large line yard com- 
pany operating in lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
Thorough knowledge of bookkeeping and practical experience 
in yard management required. dress, with references, 
O. A., care’ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS ORDER AND INVOICE 
Clerk for wholesale lumber company. Must have had expe- 
rience. State salary and references. 

Address “G. 66," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Experienced pine lumber graders, green lumber or factory 
work. Apply with references. 
Address “G. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED, 
Sash and door order and billing clerk. Also shipping 
clerk. State experience and reference. 
Address “G. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WOODS SUPERINTENDENT, 

Competent man to take charge of logging setees, 100,- 
000 feet per day longleaf pine in Florida. Must thoroughly 
understand R. R. work and logging with both skidders and 
teams Address “FLORIDA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED GENERAL MANAGER 
FOR A LARGE SAWMILL ENTERPRISE. 


Wanted, a high grade general manager with integrity 
and ability, to handle a double band mill and logging opera- 
tions connected therewith, in northwestern North Carolina. 
Must have had some experience in mountain logging and 
operation of hardwood mills. A profitable and permanent 
position for the right man. Wire answer. 


Address “G. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED 
A sober and reliable man to take measurements and do 
estimating for a door, sash and interior finish factory, in 
Pennsylvania, running principally on odd and special work. 
Address in own handwriting, stating age, experience, former 
employers and salary wanted, 
. 83," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARE YOU WANTING HELP? 
A small advertisement inserted in the “Wanted Employ- 
ees” column will get you experienced help. Send us your 
ads. AMERICAN LUMBIEMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED, 

A smart, intelligent young man, with a good knowledge 
of sask, door and lumber business, to act as cashier, assis- 
tant bookkeeper and make sales. Must be rapid and accu- 
rate in figures. Apply in own handwriting, giving refer- 
ences, stating salary expected. No attention paid to type- 
written communications. 

Address “CASHIER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—-YARD MANAGERS, 
Also second men that will merit promotion. Write fully 
with references. 
CASCADE LUMBER CO., North Yakima, Wash. 





WANTED. 
Exporter of pitch and hardwoods wishes a manager 
1 and German trade. Must be also 


familiar with — 
well acquainted with manufacturers where to purchase lum- 
ber and logs. Foreigner preferred to American. A 1 refer- 
ences and bond will be required. Right position to right 
man. Useless to write if not A 1 and thoroughly competent 
in every respect. Address 

“EXPORTE R,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED ENGINEER 
For 30-ton Climax log engine. Steady job for right man. 
Write full particulars first letter. 
MASON LUMBER CO., Gandsi, Miss. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER AND 
Bookkeeper, one familiar with making dressing bills and in- 
voices for planing mill. Must furnish first class reference. 

Address “FR. 55," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was. wanted. 
Bound in_ sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 

ages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
hicago. 














WANTED. 

An experienced hardwood and white pine inspector, having 
acquaintance with Canadian mills, to ship Canadian white 
pine and hardwood. Steady employment. 

Address “D. 69." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LOGGER WANTED 
In northern Wisconsin. any age | good opportunity 
for a man with outfit sufficient to put in 5,000,000 of hem- 
lock this fall and winter. 
Address “C. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


THE WANT GETTER 
Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 
course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“po IT NOW.” 
AMERICAN LIMRBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| Wanted: fumber Salesmen | 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Experienced salesman to sell yellow pine through Illinois 
and Indiana. State experience and salary expected. 
ddress “H. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS YELLOW PINE 
Salesman to cover Indiana and Ohio. Give references and 
state salary expected. 

Address 














“G. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE WANT CITY SALESMAN 
Familiar with Chicago trade to sell yellow pine and hard- 
wood. Must be acquainted with the grades of lumber and 
thoroughly competent. 





CHICAGO CAR LUMBER €O., 
Pullman Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
To fill position in Cincinnati, Ohio, and surrounding terri- 
tory. Only a neat, efficient, wideawake man need apply. 
Address “F. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT THOROUGHLY RELIABLE SALESMAN | 
Familiar with the Pittsburg district. Vermanent position 
and good salary to perty who can produce results. 

Address ). 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
To sell shingles, fir = _yellow pine lumber on commission. 


ress . 77," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—SALESMEN. 

Wanted, by one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, two or three first class traveling salesmen. State 
experience, salary wanted and references. 

Address “T. 56. care AMERICAN LIUMRERMAN. 





WANTED—TO CONTRACT 
With a reliable mill contractor to build a 50 M capacity 
cypress band mill in Louisiana. Work to be started within 
60 days. “4 writing Ja. give references. 
Addres 59," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED. 
Planing mill foreman capabte of keeping up moulder and 
surfacer. CRAGGY LUMBER CO., Swannanoa, N. C 


WANTED-—MANAGER FOR YELLOW PINE MILL. 
Une that can take as much as $2,5UU worth of the stock. 
Have three mills, one 35,000 capacity and two of 20,00U 
each. Have about 20,000,000 feet of yellow pine in sight 
and fifty years’ run of hardwood, such as gum, oak, beech 
hickory etc. Have a tata mill capacity of 60,000 feet 
per day. For further — ad }? 
K BOX 4, Logansport, La. 








WANTED, 
First _, laning mill foreman. Address, with referen- 
ces, UART LUMBER COMPANY, Brinson, Ga. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Who is a worker and who desires an opportunity to work 
into the management of a yard in a good Nebraska town of 
1,500. Must have some experience in retailing lumber and 
pe in all branches. Prefer married man, and to the right 
party would sell some stock in the business if mutually 
agreeabie. Address “G. 53," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

The best book made for tallying cars of hardwood lumber. 
Thousands sold. Permanent record. Convenient to use. 
The device of an old inspector. Stiff leather covers, thumb 
and finger straps on covers = holding book. Price, post- 
paid, 75 cents a copy. Addre 
AESICAR LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
*hicago. 














Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


WANTED-—-SAWYER FOR CIRCULAR MILL 
Cutting hardwoods and hemlock; location northern Michi- 
gan. Fifteen years’ sawing. State age, experience and 
salary expected. 

Address 





“H. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BAND SAW FILER 
For hardwood mill, 25,000 capacity, in Moorehouse parish, 
Louisiana ; state age, married or single and salary wanted. 
Address “H. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MASTER MECHANIC AND 
Corliss engineer for double band and gang saw mill. Must 
be accustomed to handling negro firemen. Address 

’, O. BOX 850, Charleston, S. C 


WANTED-—IN PITTSBURG, 

Capable millwork man accustomed to estimating millwork, 
both stock and special, from drawings and specifications; 
closing contracts and detailing same. State age, experience, 
salary and references. Must be able to show results. 

Address “G. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 
For fall. Interest in a fine plant to the right man, with 
or without money. BOX 1, Atlanta, Tex. 


WANTED-—CEDAR VENEER SAWYER, 
New York mill. 
Address 

















“E. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER 


For a wholesale hardwood lumber firm. Have had eleven 


years’ experience and can furnish best of references, 
J. R. HILLER, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
- WANTED-— POSITION “AS BOOKKEEPER. 
Have three years’ experience with reliable firm and can 
furnish good references. 
Address “G. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


- WANTED— SITUATION AS PHYSICIAN 
For first class lumber Co. by young man of two years’ prac 
tice. S. R. HILL, M. D., Owendale, Mich. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN, BUYER, 
Manager of correspondence or sales department with an Al 
lumber firm; California state or Mexico. Contracting firm 
must pay one-half expenses to destination and guarantee 
position for one year. Salary, $125 per month. Age, 21 
years. Experience three years. 

Address “H. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PLACE WITH GOOD YELLOW PINE 








Wholesale lumber company as traveling salesman; have 


good experience in retail yard; can furnish good referenc 
Address “H. 50," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FIRST CLASS BAND FILER 
Now employed in the south desires to make change by 
September 15 to northern pine or hemlock mill with two o: 
more bands, single or double cutters: highest wages ex 
pected; good letters and reference ; strictly sober. 
Address “HL. 55," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 


Young man now managing hardwood band mill and tim 








ber operations in south desires change about September | 

Fifteen years’ experience in hardwoods. Also perfect! 
familiar with steam logging and modern milling methods. 
Address “HL. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
EXPERIENCED RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 

Man, young, energetic, wants responsible position. Line 

yard general office or management large yard. Extensiv: 

wholesale expe rit ee. Address 

RESULTS,” care AMERICAN Lu MBERMAN. 


SALES AGENT 
Would like to arrange with some responsible manufac 
turer of fir or pine lumber to represent them in territory 
east of the Mississippi river. For past ten years have had 
charge of office and sales department of large manufactu 
of white pine. Address 
“H. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-— -POSITION AS ASST. SALESMAN 
In northern wholesale lumber office. Five years’ experience 
Thoroughly tri ined office inan, 

Address “H. 64," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





GENERAL OFFICE MAN DESIRES POSITION 
With northern wholesale lumber concern. Can care for 
any work incident to such business. Five years’ experience 

Address “H. 65," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-—POSITION AS 
Salesman or office man in sales dept. of lumber or sash and 
door firm; have practical knowledge of lumber and sash and 





doors; 27 years old: single; Al references. At present 
employed in east. Coast preferred, 


Address “H. 63," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


SITUATION WANTED. 
A capable, reliable sash and door man, well acquainted 
with eastern and southern trade, desires connection with a 
large manufacturing concern to handle their goods in east 





Wholesale only. Salary or commission, or will take man 
agement of branch office. Best of references given as to 


ability and character. Address 
“H. 62," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
As local manager retail yard; have had several years’ ex 
perience in the lumber business, both twholesale and retail 
can furnish gilt edge references. 
Address “H. 61," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CORLISS ENGINEER WANTS POSITION 
In healthy location; understand care of boilers and dynamo 
best references given. Address 
“H. 60," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


A PRACTICAL UP-TO-DATE | 


Band saw filer is open for engagement. Guarantee best r 
sults. Address “H. 59," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


MANAGER AND AUDITOR 
Experienced man of 40, head bookkeeper and cost 
countant for well known lumber company on Atlantic coa 
contemplates change allowing more latitude. Would pret: 
assistant manager and auditor for big concern, High 
reference. Address “H. 80," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FIRST CLASS LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Capable and wilting to do general office work, open for Imm 
diate acceptance. Moderate salary. Best of referenc: 











Single. Address “rH. 79," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
Desires position as second man in retail lumber yard. 
Address “G. 74," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


~ POSITION ‘WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or manager of saw mill, yards and planing mills by a man 
of sixteen years’ experience in the manufacture of lumber. 
Al pine, hemlock and hardwood inspector and a hustler. 
Strictly sober. Have been at present place six years, State 
salary. No. 1 reference, 

Address “H. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STENOGRAPHER WITH EXPERIENCE AS 
Order and invoice clerk wishes to make a change. Salary, 
$90. Address “G. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
According to size of operation, or other position. Any 
locality except swamps. General lumber, timber and box 
experience of ten years. Age 30. Married. Now employed. 
Best references. Address 

5854 MAPLE AVE., St. Louis, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED INVOICE CLERK 
Wishes position with western lumber firm. Salary $100. 
Address “H. 76," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—VENEER SAWYER, 
New York mill. 
Address “BE. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Experienced in hardwood and yellow pine. Can give Al 
reference. Address ‘H, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











